Wiley Urges Three-Point Program on 
| | Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the slam- 
ming shut of the gates between East and 
West Berlin represents a provocative act 
—a flagrant violation of postwar treaties. 

Paradoxically, the Reds have created 
a new explosive situation. Yet, propa- 
gandawise, they are blaming the West— 
claiming that we are using the Berlin 
crisis to create war hysteria. 

If we let them get away with it, then 
we, ourselves, are at fault. 

Actually, we have an excellent case to 
present to the court of the world opinion: 
First, we are right, under international 
law; and, second, the propaganda value 
of the exodus, en masse, of the East 
German people too loudly refutes Khru- 
shchev’s claim that grandchildren of 
the West will live under communism. 
Rather, it demonstrates that not even 
the present generation behind the Iron 
Curtain wishes to live under commu- 
nism. 

Because the Reds, however, are ob- 

viously going to push the world closer 
to the brink of war, we must steel our- 
selves for successive provocative acts, 
as the deadline draws nearer for a sign- 
ing by Khrushchev of a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. 
_ Over the weekend I was privileged to 
discuss other aspects of the Berlin crisis 
in an address over radio station WGN, 
Chicago. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of the text of the broad- 
cast printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today, the world is teetering dangerously 
on the brink of war. 

In Berlin, particularly, the Soviet-created 
crisis threatens to result in a showdown of 
force between the Western alliance and the 
Communist world. 

In the minds of millions of people, the 
question is now being asked: Can a nuclear- 
missile war be avoided? 

For reasonable people—concerned with 
peace, rather than power seeking—the an- 
swer is obvious: Yes, we must avoid a war. 

However, it is difficult to predict tactics or 
strategy of Communist thinking. 

Because of the suicidal dangers of risking 
a third world war, even the Communist lead- 
ers—we hope and pray—will realize its in- 
advisability. 

Despite Khrushchev’s missile flexing, the 
West is rightly standing firm against Red 
- coercive efforts to obtain one-sided con- 

cession in Berlin. 


Appendix 


Adhering to a tough policy, Khrushchev 


has nevertheless indicated that he is willing 


to further confer on the issues of Berlin 
and Germany. OK let’s talk to him. But— 
lect’s not go emptyhanded to a conference. 

What should be the foundation of Western 
— Among other activities, the follow- 


ing: 
1. Mobilization of military forces to dem- 


onstrate to Khrushchev that the West in- 


tends to protect its rights, live up to its ob- 
ligations and commitments, and not make 
any one-sided concessions; 

2. Educate the world opinion—a growing 
influence in determining disputes—to the 
real factors behind the Berlin crisis—not al- 
low judgments to be formed on distortions 
by Communist propaganda; 


3. Propose alternatives to a showdown of 


force over Berlin, including: (a) U.N. par- 
ticipation in a settlement of the issues, (b) 
a voice by the German people—by secret 
ballot—in determining their future, or (c) 


agreement to accept the nonwar status quo— 


until progress can be made toward resolving 
the differences between East and West in 
both the cases of Berlin and Germany itself. 

As for Communist policy, Khrushchev con- 
tinues to threaten to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. What would be the 
significance of such a treaty? 

Realistically this would be a mock gesture. 
The East German Government continues to 
be a puppet—with Moscow pulling the 
strings. The omnipresence of 450,000 Soviet 
troops in East Germany assures that this 
puppet doesn’t act by itself. Presumedly the 
signing of a separate treaty then could only 
have one real objection: Provide a false- 
front effort to shift blame for troublemaking 
over Berlin from Moscow to the Red over- 
lords of East Germany. 

However, the world, I believe, will not be 
fooled by such deceptive shenanigans. 

As events progress toward a climax, we 
must not lose the battle by default or in- 
adequacy. Rather, we must adequately 
present our case and demonstrate a willing- 
ness to support the cause of justice with 
whatever force is necessary. A strong policy 
will, I believe, avoid a defeat over the Berlin- 
German issue; perhaps obtain at least con- 
tinuation of the status quo; and, we hope 
and pray prevent a third world war. 


The Friend Ship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House of Representatives begins dis- 
cussion of the foreign aid bill, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a grassroots, people-to-people assist- 
ance project that has its origin and 
headquarters in the First District of 
Kentucky. 

I refer to the Friend Ship to Jordan 
project through which small gifts from 


hundreds of Americans are making pos- 
sible the filling of a shipload of medical 
equipment, agricultural tools, and school 
supplies for Arab refugees in Jordan. 
The people of western Kentucky and 
other States are grateful for the in- 


spired leadership of Dr. Walter O. Parr, 


of Paducah, Ky., who originated and is 
directing the project. Dr. Parr is known 
and admired by thousands of people in 
Kentucky and throughout the South. 
His tireless efforts during the past year 
have made the Friend Ship to Jordan a 
success. 

My hometown of Murray, Ky., has re- 


sponded to Dr. Parr’s efforts and is con- . 


tributing a truck to Jordanian farmers. 


Other small towns have made similar 


contributions. 

I am proud to have the honor to rep- 
resent in the House of Representatives 
the part of Kentucky where Dr. Parr 
makes his home and headquarters—the 
district whose citizens have responded 
so enthusiastically to this private aid 
program. — 

Western Kentucky has known nat- 
ural disasters in the past. In 1937, a 


flood of the Ohio River inundated more . 


than two-thirds of the city of Paducah. 
It is particularly appropriate that a pro- 
gram of assistance to less fortunate peo- 


ple should be headquartered in Paducah. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include as a part of my 
remarks a recent article in Time maga- 
zine about Dr. Walter O. Parr and his 
Friend Ship to Jordan: 

THE FRIEND SHIP 


Walter Parr of Paducah, Ky., can spot the © 


two turning points in his life to the day and 
minute: The first came when he was 18 
and riding his horse one night near his 
hometown of Bowie, Tex. Suddenly a ball 
of fire seemed to flash across the sky in front 
of him, and he heard a voice say: “I am 
God, who has called you.” Walter Parr 
knew then that he would devote his life to 
the ministry. When he told his English- 
born mother about it later, she exclaimed: 
“I knew it would happen. We never told 
you before, but when you were a baby, your 
father and I put you on the altar and dedi- 


cated you to God.” 


Walter Parr’s second turning point came 
in 1952, when, as a minister of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, he was seeing his 
marine sergeant son off to the Korean war. 


Standing on the San Diego dock studying 
his son’s troopship loaded with men and 


means of war, Pastor Parr made a private 
promise to himself: “If my son returns, I 
will load a ship like that and send it to 


Korea with the things of peace and good 


will.” 

Marked man: He had learned something 
about the ways and means of international 
relief as regional director of the Christian 
rural oversea program (CROP) at Fort 
Worth, and when his son returned from 
Korea, Parr was four times as good as his 
word. He resigned his pastorship and or- 


ganized World Friendship, Inc., which sent | 


four shiploads of staples to Korea. 
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Inevitably, Walter Parr became a marked 
man—marked, for one, by Jordan’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Dr. Yusuf Haikal, 
who read of his one-man Korean relief pro- 
gram and invited him to Jordan last year to 


jJearn of Jordan’s needs at firsthand. 


Reliefer Parr has been working on the 
Jordan project ever since. Concentrating on 
four States—Kentucky, Georgia, Florida, and 
Texas—he is collecting some $1 million worth 
of goods. Already im hand, among other 
things, are: 3 tractors; a one-half ton truck; 


‘@ 9-passenger station wagon; an ambulance, 


a fire truck; 200 head of sheep; 10 Jersey heif- 
ers; 10 beef cattle; a raft of school supplies; 
$300,000 worth of drugs, medical supplies, 
and hospital equipment; refrigerators; wash- 
ing machines; sewing machines; salt and 
pepper shakers; can openers; frying pans; 
about 200 baby beds for a refugee children’s 
hospital, baby bottles, diapers; agricultural 
tools, such as hoes, rakes, and plows; 2 
pianos; 2 freight carloads of lumber. 
SPIRITUAL VIEWPOINT 


Last week slight, 61-year-old Reliefer Parr 
was in western Kentucky beating the bushes 


for $5,000 to buy well-digging equipment to 


help Jordanians supply themselves with the 
Middle East’s greatest need: water. This 
week he is scheduled to visit Atmore, Ala. 
(population 8,173), when the town will pre- 
sent a new tractor and a carload of timber 
for the Jordan boat, scheduled to leave Oc- 


tober 1, under the name Jordanian Friend 


Ship. 
Presbyterian Parr hopes he is helping fight 


communism as well as discharging a Chris- 
“We must attack 


tian mission to mankind. 
communism from a spiritual viewpoint,” he 
says. “Just the idea of friendship is worth 
a lot.” After the trip to Jordan, he plans 
more one-man relief projects along the same 
lines. “But perhaps not on such a large 
scale,” he admitted last week. “I’m getting 
old, and it takes a lot of work to get to- 
gether a ship.” 


Development and Conservation of Water 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the city 
of Aurora, Colo., relating to the devel- 
opment and conservation of water re- 
sources. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 7 

Whereas the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and participating projects were author- 
ized by Public Law 485, providing for the 
construction of certain dams, powerplants, 
and related transmission facilities; and 

Whereas the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board is the official State agency responsible 
for determining policy for the development 
and conservation of water resources in the 
best interests of the State of Colorado; and 

Whereas the said Colorado Water Con- 


servation Board has, after exhaustive analy- 


sis, determined that the future development 
and conservation of the water re- 


sources of the State of Colorado will be 


served best by the construction of an all- 


~ 
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Federal backbone transmission system: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Aurora, Colo., That the city of Aurora 
accepts the findings of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board and joins with certain 
other municipalities of the State of Colorado 
in recommending to the Congress of the 
United States that the findings and recom- 
mendations of the respective Secretaries of 
the Interior under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and under the incumbent Kennedy 
administration be accepted and that appro- 
priations to implement these recommenda- 
tions be made during the current session of 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved that the Secretary of the Interior 
and the investor-owned utilities be urged to 
direct their efforts to the establishment of 
proper interconnections between the Fed- 
eral and utility systems in order that the 
benefits to be derived from such intercon- 
nections may be shared by the customers of 
both, and the net revenues to the partici- 
pating projects be maximized; be it further 

Resolved that this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of this meeting of the 
City Council of the City of Aurora, Colo., 
and that a copy be forwarded to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Colorado, 
the Secretary of Interior and the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. 

Resolved and passed this 7th day of Au- 
gust A.D. 1961. 

Henry W. ALLARD, Mayor. 
Attest: 
R. B. JOHNSTON, City Clerk. 


An Injustice Which Should Be Corrected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
penetrating editorial the New York 
Times has highlighted the issue in the 
current consideration of legislation 
which would extend the bracero pro- 
gram—Public Law 78—for another 2 
years. 3 

As the Times editorial so correctly 
states the issue: 

This measure ought not to become law un- 
less it is amended so as to give better pro- 
tection to American farmworkers from the 
direct competition of low-paid imported 
labor. 


I urge all who are interested in cor- 
recting a major social injustice which 
has been perpetrated on our domestic 
farmworkers to read this editorial: 

THe FarM LABOR BILL 


The Mexican farm labor bill (H.R. 2010), 
which would extend Public Law 78 for an- 
other 2 years, is now before the Senate. It 
has already been passed by the House. This 
measure ought not to become law unless it is 
amended so as to give better protection to 
American farmworkers from the direct com- 
petition of low-paid imported labor. 

Public Law 78, due to expire at the end 
of the year, is the statute under which sev- 
eral hundred thousand Mexican “braceros” 
are admitted to this country temporarily, 
largely to harvest the crops on western and 
southwestern farms. The 50-cent minimum 
wage for the Mexicans, provided in the pres- 
ent law, has protected them from still lower 
wages. But it has also established what is 
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in effect a wage ceiling for American farm 
workers in the areas where the braceros are 
employed—the wage level at which the Mexi- 
cans can be made available. And worse still, 
this unofficial ceiling has been frozen at 50 
cents by Public Law 78 for the past 10 years. 

H.R. 2010 should be amended so as to re- 
quire farmers who employ braceros to pay 
them wages that are at least equal to the 
average State or national wages being paid 
to farmworkers generally at the time— 
whichever is the lower. To make adjust- 
ment to this provision easier for employers 
the amendment should also. provide that 
farmowners need increase their wages no 
more than a certain amount in any one 
year—possibly 10 cents an hour. 

If these changes are not made and the bill 
should be enacted, President Kennedy should 
veto it. 


The Man With a Storybook Career 
EXTENSION owed REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 . 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to have 
inserted in the Rrecorp an article on the 


varied and praiseworthy career of One of. 


my constituents, Mr. Edward Brown, of 
Hanover Township, Luzerne County, Pa., 
which was featured in the July 23, 1961, 
edition of the Wilkes-Barre Sunday Inde- 
pendent. The article was written by an 
outstanding journalist and historian of 
the Wyoming Valley scene, Mr. Sheldon 
C. Wintermute, a staff writer of the 
Independent. 

Mr. Speaker, in days when most news- 
papers bulge with scandals of all de- 
scriptions, it is a delight to present the 
life story of Ed Brown. 

Ed Brown was my football coach at 
Wilkes-Barre High School. I remember 
him well for his fine conduct and for his 
ability and sincerity in his main profes- 
sion, education. 

Although he never became a football 
all-American, in my earnest opinion, Ed 
Brown, at the age of 75, has definitely 
proved a different and more important 
kind of all-American in his lifetime. 
This is indicated in his response to the 
query: “What job did you like best?” 
Ed Brown replied: 

The job I’ve been doing for 60 years— 
teaching Sunday school. 


The indicated article follows: 


THE MAN WITH A STORYBOOK CAREER—ED- 
WARD Brown, 75, CAN’T REMEMBER A DULL 
MOMENT 
(By Sheldon C. Wintermute, staffwriter) 


You name it and he’s done it. 

And then to top it all off, he can rummage 
through his desk and finally find a Silver 
Star awarded to him for gallantry in 11 air 
missions over the frontlines in World War I. 

Don’t expect to find the subject of this 
story,,.Edward Brown of 419 River Road, But- 
tonwood, Hanover Township, propped in a 
rocking chair at his home. 

At 75, he still displays much of the ac- 
tivity that has marked his packed-with- 
adventure life and he’s as much at ease in 
heavy traffic in his Buick sedan as he was 
in the cockpit of a World War I plane. 
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A few weeks ago he and Mrs. Brown took 
off for Penn State campus for the 50th re- 
union of the class of 1911. 

At the end of the festivities, Mr. Brown 
was known campuswide as “the man with 
the storybook career.” 

The story of “Brownie,” as he is known 
to the surviving members of the Penn State 
Class of 1911, starts in a farmhouse at Dun- 
dee, Hanover Township, where he was born 
December 15, 1886. He was educated in the 
one-room school at Dundee, but decided in 
sixth grade he would not stop plugging 
until he had a college education. 

FATHER WAS CANALMAN 


His father, Hendrick Brown, was a boat- 
man on the old canal from Nanticoke to 
Maryland. His grandfather, William Brown, 
was one of the first constables in Luzerne 
County. 

By working on the farm and later in res- 
taurants, Mr. Brown was able to win his 
diploma at Wilkes-Barre High School and 
then enrolled in Penn State. | 

Although he had to work his way through 
college, he found time for active participa- 
tion in all sports. He was a member of the 
Penn State varsity football teams of 1908, 
1909, and 1910. He is remembered as a “light 
and fast end”’—having weighed only 135 
pounds at that time. 

He played against the Carlisle Indians, cap- 
tained by Jim Thorpe, when the famous Penn 
State-Carlisle Indians game was played at 


the old Driving Park in Kingston before 10,- 


000 fans and ended in an 8-8 tie. 
ACTIVE IN ALL SPORTS 


Although football was his favorite sport, 
he went out for the baseball, basketball, and 
wrestling teams at Penn State. He was in- 
strumental in advancing wrestling’ from a 
class to a major sport at Penn State and was 
manager of the 1908 wrestling team, which 
was the first to enter in competition with 
wrestling teams from other colleges. For 
this he -received the Stevens Wrestling 
Trophy. 

Upon his graduation from Penn State in 
- 1911 with a degree in forestry, he won a Gov- 
ernment appointment as a US. forester in 
the Toiyable National Forest, with headquar- 
ters at Austin, Nev, 

He recalls traveling West from Chicago to 
Battle Mountain, Nev., on a Union Pacific 
train crowded with “sports enthusiasts, 
gamblers, wild women, and just plain pas- 
sengers” all on their way to Reno, Nev., for 
the world heavyweight fight between John- 
son and Jeffries. 

As a forester, he surveyed homestead 
claims and during the winter ran sheep and 
cattle boundaries. While on survey he was 
entertained at ranches where he learned to 
ride wild horses and rope cattle. | 

Early in 1912 the young forester resigned 


from his Government post to accept the posi- 


tion of physical director at the new YMCA 
in Ellensburg, Wash. The same year he 
transferred to Ellensburg High School as 
athletic director and instructor in manual 
arts. 

The University of Washington made him 
a “nice offer’? and in September 1914, he en- 
tered that school to take special work in his- 
tory and mathematics and serve as wrestling 
coach. 

Early in August of 1915 he sailed from Seat- 
tle for New York, via San Francisco and the 
Panama Canal, and arrived in Wilkes-Barre 
in time for the start of school in 1915 to join 
the faculty at Wilkes-Barre High School as 
a mathematics teacher. 

ON MEXICAN BORDER 

When Pancho Villa made the headlines in 
1916, the classroom life proved too dull for 
Mr. Brown and he went to the Mexican 
border at El Paso, Tex., as a second lieu- 
tenant of artillery with the 28th Division. 

In July 1917 he was promoted to first 
lieutenant and sent to Camp Hancock, Ga. 


When the Army air service got rolling, 
that caught the eye of Brown and he trans- 
ferred to that service in January 1918 and 
was sent to Fort Sill, Okla., Dallas, Tex., and 
Mount Clemons, Mich., for flight training. _ 

He was sent to France in July 1918 and 
completed training at Tours, France. He 
was assigned as an instructor, but in Octo- 
ber requested frontline duty and it was 
granted. He joined the 50th Air Squadron 
for the St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives 
and was in one of the first three planes over 
the frontlines for the big offensive on No- 
vember 1 at 6 a.m. 

After 11 successful target missions over 
the frontlines, Pilot Brown was summoned 
before Colonel Milling of the Ist Army and 
was awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action. He left the front on December 3, 
1918, and ordered to Bordeaux, France, for 
debarkation. He arrived at Camp Meade, 
Md., February 11, 1919, for discharge. 

He returned to the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle and from 1919 to 1920 was 
wrestling coach and director of intramural 
sports. 

SERVED IN ASSEMBLY 

From 1920 to 1923 he was athletic direc- 
tor and instructor of biology at Wilkes-Barre 
High School, resigning in 1923 to open 
Brown’s Nursery in Hanover Township, which 
he operated until 1929. From 1924 to 1930, 
Mr. Brown represented the second legisla- 
tive district in the house of representatives 
in Harrisburg. 

The field of education beckoned once again 
and from 1930 to 1934 he was a school text- 
book representative for Lyons & Carnahan 
and Longman, Green & Co., both of New 
York. 

When the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
formed in 1934 he tossed textbooks aside to 
become a chief forester in the CCC. He was 
instrumental in the completion of the first 
type map of all Pennsylvania methods of ac- 
complishment for timber surveys. 

Returning to business in 1942, he joined 
the Carr Consolidated Biscuit Co. as produc- 
tion and material manager and held that 
position until his retirement in November 
1955. 

Mr. Brown and his wife, the former Mary 
Emanuel, of Hanover Township, whom he 
married in 1920, now keep busy visiting their 
5 sons and 3 daughters and 12 grandchildren. 
For @ man with so many varied and inter- 
esting positions during his life, Mr. Brown 
was asked: “What job did you like best?” 

His answer was a new surprise: “The fob 


I've been doing for 50 years—teaching Sun- 


ony school.” 


Production and Reproduction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following article appeared in the August 
11 issue of U.S.A. 


Although this is written in a light 


vein, there is far more commonsense 
and logic in these few paragraphs than 
we get from many people roving our 
modern world, who are always looking for 
a new and, usually, impossible solution 
for the day-to-day, human problems: 
PRODUCTION AND REPRODUCTION 


-CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


On July 21, James Reston commented in 


the New York Times, “Part of the reason why 
the President’s foreign aid plan is in trouble 
right now is that the startling rise in popu- 
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lation in the underdeveloped countries tends 
to wipe out the gains made by the vast out- 
lays of American aid. * * * Indian officials 
have told the United States that the effect 
of the $3 billion received from the 
United States is largely being nullified by 
the increase in population.” 7 

Mr. Reston concluded, “Immense progress 
is being made in the field of production, but 
it is being wiped out by the velocity of 


reproduction and the problem is not likely 


to be solved by leaving it to the birds and 
the bees.” 

Certainly, the economic problem is not to 
be solved in India by an American gift of 
$1 billion a year for 6 years, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggests. But the question 
of why such aid should be continued despite 
its inefficacy is a subject which Mr. Reston 


and all other liberals always are willing to 


leave to the birds and the bees. 


Pollution -of interstate: or Navigable 
Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


the need for controls to curb pollution | 


of interstate or navigable waters was 
recognized in the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act amendments of 1961, 
which President Kennedy signed into 
law on July 20, 1961. 

I wish to call attention to the reac- 
tion to the pollution control law by the 
Official publication of the Texas Water 
Conservation Association. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the editorial that 
appeared in volume 17, No. 10, of the pub- 
lication Texas Water, in July. 


The article is entitled “President 
Signs Federal Pollution Control Bill.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT SIGNS FEDERAL POLLUTION CONTROL 


President Kennedy signed the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act amendments 
of 1961 on July 20. Public Law 87-88, acts 
87th Congress, ist session. 

The act boosts the present Federal anti- 
pollution grants to municipalities for sew- 
age treatment or other antipollution projects 
from the present $50 million annually to $80 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; $90 million for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and $100 million for each succeed- 
ing fiscal year to June 30, 1966. 

The measure takes the administration of 
Federal water pollution control away from 
the Surgeon General of the US. Public 
Health Service and gives it to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It also amends the 1956 act by striking 
out “interstate waters” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “interstate or navigable waters.” 

Sec. 8(a) of the 1961 Act provides that: 

“The pollution of interstate or navigable 
waters in or adjacent to any State or States 
(whether the matter causing or contributing 
to such pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after 
discharge into a tributary of such waters), 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
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any persons, shall be subject to abatement 
as provided in this Act.” 


Thus Federal jurisdiction in pollution con- 
trol now extends to both interstate and in- 


trastate streams. However, in recognition - 


of the primary responsibility of the several 
States in this field, the act provides that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may undertake to abate pollution of in- 
terstate streams only on request “by the 
Governor of any State or a State water pol- 
lution control agency, or the governing body 
of any municipality.” 

In no field has the Federal Government 
tried to get the States to assume their re- 
sponsibility more than in the field of water 
pollution abatement and control. In the 
1956 Act, the Federal jurisdiction was lim- 
ited to interstate streams. But, with few 
exceptions, the States have done little in 
the past 5 years in this field. President Ei- 
senhower vetoed the 1960 bill on the grounds 
that water pollution control is a State and 
local responsibility. 

Unless the States, including Texas, do 
more in the next 5 years than they have in 
the past 5, we predict that Congress will 
again amend the Federal law by striking the 
provisions requiring “request of the Gov- 
ernor or State water pollution control 
agency, or governing body of a municipality” 
before the Secretary of Health, Education, 


and Welfare may step in and abate pollu- 


tion of intrastate streams. 

The Federal Government has spent bil- 
lions of dollars on water supply projects to 
meet the Nation’s meeds and Congress is not 
going to stand by and watch these supplies 


destroyed by pollution. 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 
Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


rural areas of America are just as in- 


terested in what is happening in Wash- 
ington as are the cities. Further, they 
are most alert to whatever legislation 
is considered here. 

An excellent weekly, the Abington 
Journal of Clarks Summit, Pa., has re- 
cently editorialized on fair trade legis- 
lation, and I hasten to bring the edi- 
torial to the attention of the House: 


_ [Prom the Abington Journal, Aug. 10, 1961] 


HerRE COMES THE BULL 


Better brace yourself for another assault 
on your pocketbook, folks, the “fair trade” 


monopoly seekers are riding again. Almost 


everyone has got used to the fact that the 
beautiful expression, “fair trade,’’ means 
only price fixing and price gouge, so. that lat- 
est word is that a new expression has been 
coined as a slogan for the fair traders to 


carry into legislative battle. 


It is “fair competitive practices,’’ which 
sounds very ethical and honorable and ju- 
dicious indeed, but it is really the same old 
“fair-trade,” baring its fangs at your pocket- 


book. At one time, these laws which make . 
’ it illegal for a merchant to sell a national 


branded item to us for a price lower than 
that set by the manufacturer, were in force 
in 48 States, now they have been cast out 
of all t 27 and enforcement is weak in 
some of these. 
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It would seem that monopoly is on the 
run; still the advantage of securing a law 
that protects a manufacturer from the ef- 
fects of competition is so great that the 
price fixers have had little trouble in rais- 
ing a new bag of lucre for the use of lobby- 
ists in pressuring our legislators. This time 
they aren’t going to fool around with the 
States. They are starting their operations 
with the objective of making “fair compet- 
itive practices”’ effective in all of the States 
by making it a national law. 

This law, if passed would rob the con- 
sumer, abridge retail freedom, reduce com- 
petition, and in the long run promote the 
sale in the United States of competitive 
products made in foreign lands with foreign 
labor. It would mean that, to buy certain 
articles, no matter where the buyer went 
in the United States he would have to pay 
the price which the merchant, would be 


satisfied to sell at smaller profit, but of the 


manufacturer, who would exercise a monop- 
oly protected from all but his fellow manu- 
facturer—and we have seen in the recent 
price-fixing cases brought by the Govern- 
ment against the electrical manufacturers 
just how much competition be would have 
to worry about. 

Being poor is no fun but it would be even 
less fun if the Government passes laws to 


‘make us poorer. 


Hibernians Pray for President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following interesting edi- 
torial by Hon. James J. Comerford, edi- 
tor of the National Hibernian Digest, 
which appeared in the issue for July- 
August 1961: 

HIBERNIANS PRAY FOR PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


(By James J. Comerford, national editor) 


It was most gratifying to learn that thou- 
sands of Hibernians offered special prayers 
on Sunday, June 30, 1961, for President John 
F. Kennedy. In these prayers, they asked 
God to give His divine guidance to our 
President and give His divine protection to 
our country—the United States of America. 

This day of prayer for the President was 
designated by our national chaplain, His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, 
bishop of Bridgeport, Conn. Our national 
chaplain acted wisely. He gave the neces- 
sary counsel and advice to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians in America. 
His chaplain’s message, published in the 
May-—June issue of the National Hibernian 
Digest, which notified members that July 30 
was to be set aside as a day of prayer for 
the President carried these serious words: 
“In order to lead our country safely through 
its perils, it is necessary that our President 
should have almost superhuman wisdom. 
Certainly, he needs divine guidance and 
supernatural strength.” This is a quotable 
quote worthy of the attention of all Amer- 
icans. 

President John F. Kennedy is a member 
of the AOH. He joined it in 1947. Massa- 
chusetts is the jurisdiction in which he is 
an enrolled member. 

Members of the AOH in America in the 
past prayed for Presidents on many occa- 
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sions during times that stress and strain 
confronted them. To pray for those who 
are in lawful authority is part of their 
heritage. But this is the first time that a 
fraternal brother of theirs holds the office of 
President of the United States. His name 
is Kennedy. He is a Hibernian. 

On the young shoulders of President Ken- 
nedy rests today the security of the United 
States against communism as well as the 
freedom of the rest of the world from 
communistic oppression. Let us remember 
him in our prayers every day. His daily 
task is greater than human endurance is 
expected to handle. As our national chap- 
lain has so aptly said, “Certainly he needs 
divine guidance and supernatural strength” 
to lead our country safely through the perils 
of today. 


In Unions There Is Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
August 8, in the Sherman Hotel, of Chi- 
cago, Maurice R. Franks delivered a 
memorable address to the Chicago 
Rotary Club No.1. Mr. Franks is presi- 
dent of the National Labor-Management 
Foundation and a lifetime student of 
labor-management problems. 

I ask that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp since I be- 
lieve his counsel is wise and I am grati- 
fied by his support of the legislation 
which a number of us have introduced 
(S. 2134) to guarantee labor union mem- © 
bers the right to vote secretly on the 
question of whether or not to caH a 
strike. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | : 
IN UNIONS’ THERE Is STRENGTH—Too MucH 
STRENGTH, IN Fact, WHIcH Must BE CurRBED 
(An address by Maurice R. Franks, presi- 

dent of the National Labor-Management 

Foundation and editor of Partners maga- 

zine, delivered before Chicago Rotary Club 

No. 1, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., August 

8, 1961) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to come 
before my fellow Rotarians today to discuss 
a subject of vital national importance and, 
I believe, of deep and mutual concern. | 

I am especially grateful to our chairman 
for making clear in his introduction that I 
am a product of the labor movement. For 
indeed, ladies and gentlemen, I am just that. 
I spent better than a quarter of a century 
in the union labor movement. And what’s 
more, I believe as much today as I always 
have believed, in unionism as a highly val- 
uable economic institution. I believe that 
unions, where needed and when properly 
operated, have much to offer our progressive 
economic society. 

Furthermore, speaking frankly, as my 
name suggests that I do, I am convinced 
that if it hadn’t been for the stupidity, the 
avariciousness and the plain shortsighted- 
ness of the businéssman himself, partic- 
ularly the businessman of yesterday who 
didn’t give a damn about his workers’ wel-| 
fare, who cared not in the least whether 
his workers ate or slept, who provided 
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abominable working conditions all around— 
that if it hadn’t been for him, there would 
have been no need for workers to band 
themselves together in order to obtain eco- 
nomic justice. But those are the facts 
of labor history—and those would be the 
facts ef tomorrow’s development if we had 
no unions today. 
UNIONS, GOOD OR BAD 


So there is no longer a question in my 
mind—or in yours either, for that matter, 
of unions to be or not to be. The question 
today is, what kind of unions are we going 
to have? Good unions or bad unions? 

Now, I acquird my personal philosophy 
of unionism from the true fathers of the 
American labor movement—from such men 
as Samuel Gompers, Daniel Willard, and 
Warren Stone—from men who did not be- 
lieve in and did not practice the kind of 
unionism we see about us today. These 
men taught me that labor and management 
are not natural-born enemies, that they are 
indeed fellow human beings, who are nat- 
ural-born friends and allies-——partners, if 
you please—partners in a common cause— 
partners in production—partners in produc- 
ing the most of the best for the least, for 
mutual benefit. The unions should be with 
us to emphasize this relationship and to help 
realize its social and economic advantages. 
Good unions do so. 

But it is impossible to have good unions 
with bad leaders. And today, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have some pretty bad lead- 
ers—some of the worst type our minds can 
imagine. We have among us a hierarchy of 
union leaders whose sense of social and eco- 
nomic responsibility is seriously lacking, and 
whose tremendous power and exercise of 
power accomplish far more evil than good. 
Such is the extent of the evil power they 
wield that, if allowed to go unchecked, it 
will not only wreck the labor movement 
- which the world has grown to respect, but 
it will wreck our Nation to boot. 


THE DANGEROUS POWER OF LABOR LEADERS 


When you stop to consider the power of 
some of our greatest labor leaders today, the 
effect is frightening—as menacing as any 
hostile power abroad in the world. When a 
man like David McDonald, who heads the 
United Steel Workers Union, snaps his fin- 
gers, down goes the steel industry and the 
vital production thereof—down goes the em- 
ployment of almost every steelworker—down 
goes the American economy—down goes the 
very safety of the Nation itself. 

When a man like Walter Reuther winks 
his eye, down goes an auto industry and 
the employment of millions of workers, di- 
rectly and indirectly affected. When Jim 
Carey pulls the switch, down goes a vast 
segment of the electrical industry—to which 
our entire economy is tied and upon which 
much of our Nation’s overall defense devel- 
opment is dependent. When Joseph Cur- 
ran calls the shot, shipping on our east 
coast comes to a halt. And when Harry 
Bridges waves his flag, all west-coast ship- 
ping stagnates. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this sort of thing 
exceeds all reasonable authority. But, even 
so, it does not match the authority acquired 
by the gentleman whose name I’ve saved for 
you. I refer to James Riddle Hoffa. 

That middle name of his certainly is ap- 
propriate. For, as a labor leader, this Hoffa 
is indeed a riddle to all of us who believe 
in good unionism. If that man ever cracks 
his whip, down will go everything. 

In unions there is strength—and should 
be. But it is men like Hoffa, and the other 
union leaders I have mentioned, whose con- 


duct supports the second part of my 
thesis—too much strength—excess strength 
that must be curbed, if we as a Nation are 
to survive and not be made ready for the 
burial job Nikita Khrushchev promised us. 
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requires that any party desiring to modify 
or terminate an existing contract must 
serve written notice on the other party to 
the contract of the proposed modification 
or termination 60 days prior to the expira- 


For unless the powers of such labor leaders 
are curbed, our free society will one day be 
struck dead and belong only to a bygone era. 


S. 2134 


Now, fellow Rotarians, this brings me to 
the precise reason for my coming here to 
talk to you today—to explain to you how 
this alarming excess of power wielded by the 
big bosses of the labor movement can be 
checked—and without sacrificing any of the 
principles of good unionism. 

It was my privilege early this year to work 
closely with Senator Kari E. Muwnpt, of 
South Dakota, in the drafting of proposed 
legislation which, if enacted, would marked- 
ly cut down the personal powers of the 
individual union autocrat and refer vital 


economic decisions to the ones who alone 


have a right to make them—the members of 
a negotiating union themselves. This legis- 
lation, drawn up in the form of Senate bill 
2134, would render it impossible for any 
strike to be called at the snap of any union 
leader’s fingers, or at the crack of any union 
leader’s whip. 

This bill—and let me repeat its listing, so 
that the number will sink into your minds— 
S. 2134—was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator MuNpT on June 22 with the co- 
sponsorship of Democratic Senators JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, Strom THURMOND, 
of South Carolina, and JAMEes O. EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi, and Republican Senators 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, Of Utah, ANDREW F. 
SCHOEPPEL, Of Kansas, and FRANCIS CaSsE, of 
South Dakota. And incidentally, it has the 
complete backing of Senator Barry GoLp- 
WATER. It is thus a bipartisan bill. And 
here is its preamble: 


“S. 2134 is a bill to strengthen democratic | 


processes within labor organizations re- 
specting the calling of strikes, to protect 
union members against unjustifiable pay 
losses from strikes, to protect employers 
from needless production interruptions aris- 


ing out of strikes contrary to the wishes of 


union members, to minimize industrial 
strife interfering with the flow of commerce, 
and to promote the growth of the Nation’s 
economy through reducing economic waste 


by providing for an impartial secret strike 


vote.” 

Such is the purpose of this proposed leg- 
islation—this Senate bill S. 2134. It is to 
curb the autocratic power of a union’s 
leadership to singlehandedly shut down an 
industrial operation, large or small. It is 
to make a union leader and his negotiating 
committee the servants of a union member- 
ship, as they are intended to be, and not 
their finger-snapping masters, as our Amer- 
ican free society never intended they should 
be. It is to support the highest offices of 
collective bargaining, the institution our 
early labor movement made every human 
sacrifice to achieve for the worker, and to 
sweep from the scene the disreputable spec- 
tacle of collective bludgeoning—bargaining, 
not in good faith, but with the cudgel of a 
phony strike threat lying handy on the 
union side of the table. 

Senate bill 2134 would make good-faith 
bargaining bilateral and of obligation to 
both sides. It would enable the union to 
shape its final demands,~and the employer 
to make his final offer, before any strike 


vote could be taken. And only when such 


a deadlock, if one occurs, has been reached, 
will the situation be referred to the em- 
ployees to be affected for their decision by 
protected secret ballot. 

To clarify these proposals further, let me 
read to you Senator MuNnpT’s own presenta- 
tion, in the course of the speech he deliv- 
ered on the floor of the Senate on June 22, 
the day he introduced S. 2134: 

“Briefly our bill would operate in 
the following manner. Under exist- 
ing law, the duty to bargain re 
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tion date of the existing agreement. Our 
bill provides that no strike ballot shall be 
taken during this 60-day period, but, that 
if a labor organization desires to obtain au- 
thorization for a strike, a strike ballot shall 
be taken on the 60th day or as soon there- 
after as is practicable. This procedure will 
allow approximately 60 days of honest col- 
lective bargaining negotiations in an at- 
mosphere entirely free of strike threats, since 
there will be no authorization on which to 
base the threat. Also, it is fairly certain 
that by the 60th day, the issues between 
the parties will be pretty clearly drawn, 
which means the employee will be able to 
make his decision on the basis of well 
defined contentions and specific counter- 
proposals.” 3 

Further quoting Senator Munpr’s remarks, 
“Any strike ballot taken on or after the 
60th day will be supervised by a three-mem- 
ber election committee. One member will 
be selected by the union, one member will 
be selected by the employer, and a third 
member will be selected by the union and 
employer members. If they cannot agree on 
such third member, he will be selected by 
the Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. The bill requires the 
voting to be by secret ballot, and the com- 
mittee is directed to count and process the 
ballots in such way that the identity of the 
voter will be unknown to the election com- 
mittee and to all other persons. 

“‘Where appropriate, the strike ballot will 
be stated in terms which will reflect a choice, 
by the employee, between a strike and an 
acceptance of the employer’s final offer in 
settlement as stated by him.” 

Still quoting Senator MuwnoprT, “If in the 
balloting a majority of the affected em- 
Ployees vote in favor of a strike, then the 
union representative has full legal authority 
to call a strike. He is, however, under no 
legal obligation to call a strike immediately; 
and if he desires to negotiate further, the 
authorization granted by the balloting has 
a 60-day life. 

“If a majority of the affected employees 
vote to accept the employer’s final offer in | 
settlement, the employer is then legally ob- 
liged by the requirements of good faith 
bargaining to sign a contract incorporating 
the terms and conditions as stated by him 
in his final offer.” 


CONCLUSION 


Now, fellow Rotarians, you will recall that 
I said in my opening remarks that I was 
extremely grateful for this opportunity to 
discuss this problem with you. Well, that 
was no casual statement. I meant what I 
said. And for a very good reason. 

I believe that the Rotarians of this great 
city of Chicago—and, in fact, the Rotarians 
of the Nation as a whole—are in an ideal - 
position to help promote the passage of the . 
bill I have discussed from this platform. 
Most of Rotary’s members are employers, 
well geared to lend responsible influence to 
their employees. If the Rotarians here to- 
day were to go forth from this meeting and 
as soon as possible explain the proposals 
contained in Senate bill 2134 to the people 
on their payrolls—as some businessmen 
throughout the Nation have already done 
and are doing—TI believe that we would stand 
@ very good chance of getting this bill en- 
acted into law. 

Many businessmen I have come in con- 
tact with—and, I may say, quite a few of 
them are fellow Rotarians—are victims of 
the little bug whose bite fills them with 
timidity. They will wholeheartedly approve 
a worthwhile project but only behind closed 
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‘Foreign Aid Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 


the editorial that appeared in the New- 


ark (N.J.,) Star Ledger on August 14, 
1961, is direeted to an important part of 
the mutual security program and I sin- 


cerely hope that the administration will 


never forget its obligation and intention 
to supervise strictly the distribution of 


foreign aid funds. 
Every dollar spent should return its 


full value: 
FOREIGN Alp CLUB 

The Kennedy administration has promised 
to tighten up on the administration of for- 
eign aid, if it wins approval for the financing 
program by which long-term borrowing 
would bypass Congress. 

The foreign aid administration made the 
pledge in a letter to 30 Congressmen as part 
of an effort to persuade a reluctant Congress 
to agree to give the administration the added 
authority. 

This is a strange “club” to use over the 
heads of Congressmen, many of whom have 
been quite vocal in complaints of waste in 
the administration of foreign aid. The letter 
could be viewed as an admission by the for- 
eign aid officials of at least some measure of 


+ sloppiness in the handling of the billions of 


doliars in aid. 

With this admission in hand, Congressmen 
certainly would be derelict in their respon- 
sibilities if they failed to insist on a tighten- 
ing up in foreign aid procedures—regardless 
of the fate of the long-range borrowing plan 
in the current foreign aid bill. 

Eliminating waste and inefficiency should 
not hinge on a congressional surrender on a 
Program about which it has reservations. 
The long-range should 


borrowing 
be considered on its own merits, and be ac- 
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or rejected according to its assess- Our ships, our offices, our staff are all at 


cepted 
ment by the majority in Congress. 

the efficiency effort dependent on 
approval of long-range financing is tanta- 
mount to blackmail. The pledge of efficiency 
should stand independent of this aspect of 
foreign aid. 

Whether or not the long-range feature 
finally is approved, billions of dollars will 
continue to be spent on foreign assist- 
ance. It should be handled in as businesslike 
and efficient a manner as possible. 


Servants of World Trade and Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the new British tour ship SS 
Canberra paid a visit to San Francisco 
on her maiden voyage where a civic 
luncheon was given welcoming the ship 
and the tour. 

Sir Donald Anderson gave the address 
for the occasion which not only con- 
tains a lot of history, but some pertinent 
observations on our maritime problems; 
and I am pleased to insert it in the 
RECORD: 

SERVANTS OF WoRLD TRADE AND TRAVEL 
(An address by Sir Donald Anderson, chair- 

man of the board, P. & O.-Orient Lines, 

London, before a civic luncheon welcom- 

ing to San Francisco the SS Canberra, 

sponsored by British-American Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade Center, San 

Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San 

Francisco Area World Trade. Association, 

Marine Exchange of the Bay Region, World 

Trade Center Authority, San Francisco 

Port Authority, and San Francisco Com- 

mercial Club, Friday, July 21, 1961, San 

Francisco Commercial Club) 

The first time I saw San Francisco as one 
should see it—from the Pacific—was when I 
was here in 1958 in Himalaya, the first of the 


~ 


P. & O. ships in our P. & O.-Orient Pacific | 


service. San Francisco has many claims to 
fame, but as a shipping man I regard it first 
and foremost as one of the great Pacific 
gateways, one of the great ports lying on the 
Pacific periphery, giving character to the 
Pacific and taking character from it. 

In 1958, P. & O.-Orient was only just be- 
ginning to be known here. There were those 
who saw that we had pegged a claim, but 
who wondered whether we were going to stay 
to work it. I had the honor of being enter- 
tained at a luncheon such as this, and made 
it plain then that we were going to work our 
claim, and that we intended to back our 
efforts with our full resources. I think I 
can assume that now, 3 years later, there is 
no need to reiterate this. 

Six months ago you gave a wonderful wel- 
come to Oriana and to my brother Colin 
who was on board. Now you are giving the 
same welcome to Canberra, and these two 
ships are proof that, in addition to the other 
seven postwar units of the P. & O.-Orient 
Lines fleet on this side of the Pacific, we 
have ventured, on our own initiative and re- 
sponsibility, $85 million of our company’s 
funds in two outstanding ships, specially de- 
signed to expand ocean travel within the 
Pacific, to the Pacific, and from the Pacific, 
in the sixties and the years beyond. So I 
have the warm feeling that we are now ac- 
cepted as part of your great community here. 


your service, and our object will always be to 
see to it that of all the ships that serve this 
port, none sail with a higher reputation than 
ours. 

Being British, I am naturally interested to 
know what part British firms played in the 
development of San Francisco, and I have a 
little scrap of history on this subject which 
may be new to you. 

Years ago I was staying with W.J.K., now 
head of the firm of Jardine Matheson, the 
greatest of the old China firms. Before the 
war, Jardine’s employed over 100,000 Chinese 
alone. They were known to the Chinese as 
the Princely House. They have more com- 
mercial history in China and Japan behind 


them than any other firm in eixstence. 
W.J.K. had an English friend who turned up: 


in Shanghai before the war with the inten- 
tion of studying Buddhism. He was fitted 
out with a donkey and a guide, and set off for 
a Buddhist monastery. Before he got there 


he was set upon by bandits, and returned to 


his friend K. in Shanghai with no donkey, 
no guide; no money, and no further ambition 
to study Bucdhism. 

But he was a historian, and since K. had 
always wanted somebody to work up the rec- 
ords of Jardine Matheson’s for a history of 
the firm, his friend was let loose on their old 
papers. One day he came in a state of great 
excitement to report that he had found a 
map of part of the waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco, showing the firm’s property marked on 
it, and asked whether the partners realized 
that they owned much of San Francisco. 
They didn’t. He had found also a plan for 


the town hall, based on the designs of the 


assembly rooms in Dumfries in Scotland, 
where the firm originated. That plan of the 
then waterfront is still in the office records 
in London, and indeed I have a copy of it 
here. A few weeks later, much disappointed, 
he reported further that he had found papers 
showing that Jardine’s had sold the property 
in I think 1856. Jardine’s at that time had 
needed a Pacific base for their sailing ships, 
which carried on such an extensive trade 
with China in those days, and so they had 
to make one. They showed some foresight 
in picking on San Francisco. They showed 
less, perhaps, in letting it go. _ 

In just the same sort of way, P. & O.—the 
company I serve—was behaving at the same 
time. From its first incorporation, in 1837, 


it never owned a sailing ship. P. & O. was. 


the first shipping company to open up reg- 
ular steam communication between England 
and Egypt. Before this, the mails, which 
then were the most important consideration, 
were carried by the Admiralty in sailing 
ships, which were slow and uncertain. 
P. & O. managed to get the contract from 
the post office, away from the Admiralty, 
by charging far less and guaranteeing such 
quicker delivery by its steamers. 

This was in 1840. Supported by mail con- 
tracts, all secured by tender, a service was 
opened to India by 1842, to Malaya by 1845, 
to Hong Kong and Shanghai by 1848, to 
Australia by 1852, and to Japan by 1864, 
which as you will recognize was very early 
in the history of modern Japan. This, of 


course, was all before the Suez Canal was 


opened in 1869. 
The P. & O. Co. developed its own trans- 
port system between Alexandria at the 


‘mouth of the Nile, and Suez at the head of 


the Red Sea. It built paddle steamers for 


service up the river, and camel trains and 


resthouses for passengers across the desert. 
The company operated two separate fleets— 
one between England and Alexandria, the 
other based on India between Suez and east- 
ern ports. All the coal they needed had to 
be shipped out via the Cape of Good Hope 
in sailing ships, and stocked to maintain 
their own supplies at ports en route. There 


’ were no lights or aids to navigation in the 


Red Sea, and so they provided their own. 


q doors. In public they are hesitant to men- 
i tion it, to give it the boost that it needs. 
. out to study important issues such as 8. 2134 
@nd they are what may be termed “rather 
naive.” 
= 
here 
The 
f owes it to himself and to our free society to 
stand up and be counted, to stand up in SES ee ae 
front of his employees and tell them what, 
. in his opinion, they can do in their own _ => 
behalf. 
i stand up and be counted, if their particular 
| position is such as to make them too con- OF 
spicuous. But I'll tell you one thing you can 
| help them do, in this instance. You can en- eee 
) courage them to sit down and be counted. 
You can encourage them to sit down and 
{ write their Congressman and Senators, tell- 
ing their Representatives in the Nation’s 
| Capital that this is the kind of legislation 
| they meed and want. Because, unless a 
i groundswell of popular opinion—and espe- 
/ cially of worker opinion—is generated and 
i made to reach all of our Federal lawmakers, 
i thie bill we have been discussing just doesn’t 
have much of a chance of passage. 
| I thank you. 
| | 
| 
| 
4 © 
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There were no docks or repair yards at any 
of the ports. There was no provision for 
fresh water or food, or fresh vegetables at 
ports en route, and so they started their own 
farms, made their own water, built their own 
dockyards, and recruited their own crews. 

Today we sitll employ Indian and Pakistan 
seamen on deck and in the engine room, 
often from those same villages where they 
were first recruited over 100 years ago, and 
many a man in the company’s service can 
look back to a father and a grandfather be- 
fore him. Only the other day, Her Majesty 
the Queen honored the engine room serang, 
or headman, in Canberra with the British 
Empire Medal, given to him for 40 years 
meritorious service at sea, and the whole of 
this has been spent with P. & O. 

So P. & O. has a Pacific background too, 
but primarily in the Australian and 
Oriental sections of the Pacific. We do 
not nowadays have to buy the waterfront 
in San Francisco to achieve our base. These 
facilities are provided by good friends here, 
and many of the physical risks and dif- 
ficulties our forebears had to take a hun- 
dred years ago have now disappeared. Per- 
haps the chief differences between sea trans- 
port at that time and today are three— 
first, the navigational and practical hazards 
involved were then far greater; by our 
standards, aids to navigation were primi- 
tive in the extreme, whilst communications 
were nonexistent. The man on the spot 
had to get on with it and provide himself 


with what was needed. And the history 


of the company shows how effectively he 
did so. Secondly, the rewards of success 
were correspondingly higher. If the ven- 
ture succeeded, the payoff was relatively 
much richer than it is today, when inter- 


- national transport is an ill-rewarded busi- 
ness. Shipping, which requires great capi- 


tal investment, shows a much lower return 
on capital than the average of other types 
of enterprise, while airways tell the same 
story. Transportation, in competition with 
the world, is not a gold mine. I am, of 
course, thinking of those companies which 
operate in the international sphere, and 
not of those which operate nationally un- 
der different conditions. : 

The third great difference between con- 
ditions today and yesterday is that the field 
of operation open to us then was virtually 
unlimited. Up to 1852 the navigation acts 
had given very considerable protection to 
British shipping, and great was the dis- 
tress and opposition of British shipowners 
to the repeal of these acts in that year. 
They were at that time inefficient and in 
a bad way. The American sailing ships 
were better designed, better built, better 
manned, and better handled. So the Brit- 
ish shipowners held protest meetings, and 


felt certain that they would be ruined, and 


they were obviously right. From then on- 


wards, British shipping has had no pro- 


tection whatever from the competition of 
the world, and from that very moment 
British shipping began to flourish as never 
before, until in 1914 it represented the 
astonishing figure of some 40 percent of the 
world’s shipping. Along with the. shipping 
of other maritime countries, British ship- 
ping could and did serve the trades of every 
country in the world, in free competition. 
That picture has been much changed. — 
Today, more and more of the world’s car- 
rying trade is being reserved by one gov- 
ernment or another to ships of its own 
flag, because they cannot secure the cargo 
they need unless it is reserved to them. In 
other words, the merchant is not allowed 
to ship as he chooses. I am not talking now 


about subsidies. Suhsidies we may dislike, 


but at least they do-not actually remove 
any proportion of a country’s trade from 
open competition. They merely make it 
easier for certain ships to compete. But 
when a country so arranges matters that 


its trade, or part of it, is reserved for its 
own flag ships, that is the beginning of 
madness in oversea transport. 

Ocean transport is the cheapest form of 
transport per ton mile that has ever been 
developed, but its cheapness must depend on 
the two-way use of the ships involved, and 
over the years this has been achieved with 
remarkable simplicity and efficiency. It only 
needs two countries which have a common 
trade each to decide that its own exports or 
imports must be carried in its own ships to 
insure that all the ships in that trade are 
empty in one direction, and that transport 
costs are doubled. And the end of this road 
is therefore a position in which all the 
world’s shipping is empty at least half its 
life, and transport costs are just double 
what they should be. I do not pretend to 
be unbiased in considering this matter. It 
is in our interest that we should be enabled 
to compete over as wide a sphere as possible. 
We ask nobody to guarantee us a living, but 
only that traders should be allowed to use 
our services if they suit thein better than 
any others. 

The justification for this view is not that 
we should prosper, for there is no reason why 
anyone but ourselves should be interested in 
that. The justification is that transport 
costs are an important component in the 
economics of every country, and indeed every 
man, in the world, and that it must be wrong 
to load these costs, against the interests of 
those who have to pay them, by failing to 
take advantage of the most economical way 
of providing ocean transport. Ships alone 
can remove a surplus harvest from one coun- 
try, and put it cheaply into another. Ships 
alone can feed millions and provide raw 
materials for industry. Over the last cen- 
tury, an extremely sensitive, flexible and 
economical apparatus has been developed, 
and the benefits of this are being thrown 
away for the benefit of the few, but to the 
detriment of the many. 

Looking to the future, therefore, this is the 
great problem for the shipping industry of 
any country which regards itself as a com- 
mon carrier to world trade. How can we pre- 
vent what were once open spaces from being 
fenced in against us? 

The P. & O. group is sometimes thought to 


be interested only in passenger ships. Of 


course, these are the more conspicuous, and 
they get the greater publicity, but the major 
part of our investment in shipping, and our 
revenue from it, comes from freighters and 
tankers, owned by some 14 companies, sepa- 


‘rate shipping companies, which together 


compose the group. So far as the United 
States is concerned, our interest in cargo is 
small, and so when I touch on one problem 
that now faces us in the United States, I 
speak not in the injured tones of one who 
is likely to be directly affected to any im- 
portant extent, but rather as one who real- 
izes the indirect effect on shipping all over 
the world of every action taken by the most 
powerful commercial nation in the world, 


and of this action in particular. This prob- 


lem— its short title being the dual rate sys- 
tem in cargo liner trades—is one that has 
been blowing up over several years. It moves 
from court to court, from committee to com- 
mittee, but so far it is moving to no solution 
that seems to us acceptable, for the solu- 
tions put forward threaten the whole struc- 
ture of cargo liner services. The threat is 
not to P. & O., nor to British shipping, nor 
to non-American shipping. It is, in our view, 
a threat to all shipping carrying on cargo 
liner trades. The difficulty springs from the 


antitrust ideology. Hitherto, by suitable leg- 


islation, the shipping conferences, which 
combine to agree on freight rates, but which 
compete in every other direction, have been 
exempted from the normal provisions of 
antitrust law, because conferences and a dual 
rate system have been found not only neces- 
sary for traders and shipping companies 
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alike, but in themselves not harmful. It is 
now being urged in the United States that if 
shipping conferences and the dual rate sys- 
tem are to continue, they must be put under 
close Government supervision. Since con- 
ferences are international, with the United 
States at one point in each service, but with 
one or more, often several, other countries 
at other points in the service, the United 
States is asserting the right of one country 
to approve and veto the terms and condi- 
tions under which shipping companies under 
all flags give service to various countries. 
No one disputes the right of a sovereign 
state to do this in respect of its own domestic 
trades, even though we in the United King- 
dom, and many others elsewhere, have never 
found it necessary. But no other free coun- 
try in the world has yet attempted unilat- 
erally to regulate the services of foreign 
shipping companies engaged in international 
trade. Conside what it means. The United 
States seeks to assert the right to approve or 
disapprove of rates and conditions of sea 
carriage in a liner service between itself and, 
say, the United Kingdom, Holland, and Ger- 
many. No one can deny a similar right to 
the United Kingdom, Holland, and Germany, 
who are equally interested, since trade is 
moving in both directions between all four 
countries, but the United Kingdom, Holland, 
and Germany may each have a different idea 
of the correct rate of freight on drainpipes, 
and each may differ from each other and 
from the United States. What then? The 
shipping companies serving all four are go- 
ing to act illegally in one country or the 
other, and the only way in which their 
Presidents may avoid the risk of being sent 


to jail, if they are careless enough to visit 


the United States, is either to refuse to 
carry drainpipes, in which case they will 
equally render themselves liable in the 
United States for refusing the obligations of 
a common carrier, or to discontinue their 
service. And this, of course, will be as true 
for an American shipping company as for 
a foreign shipping company. 

What then would have been achieved? On 
the one hand a doctrinaire adherence to an 
antitrust ideology. On the other hand, the 
destruction of a system of ocean transport 
which has been developed over a century, 
and which alone can give the shipper in 
international trades the continuity, the 
security, and the flexibility which he needs. 
You may think that I am exaggerating when | 
I propound this result, and I hope very much 
that I am, but no one can deny that this is 
the way that things have been moving so 
far, and that if the United States of Amer- 
ica—today’s leader in world trade—should 
adopt this new technique, she will be fol- 
lowed by others, and a series of head-on 
collisions will take place. I can only hope 
that the submissions which have been made 
by the shipping industry before the ap- 
propriate committees on this subject, will | 
not pass disregarded. 

In the North American Continent, as I 
have said, P. & O.-Orient Lines are known for 
their passenger ships, and when we mounted 
our trans-Pacific service the first thing we 
had to do was to decide whether to assume a 
protective coloring or not. Should we cater 
for American passengers most effectively by - 
pretending to be American, or by being un- 
ashamedly British? We could, after all, try 
to make Americans feel that they had not 
really left the States behind them when they 
boarded our ships. Alternatively, we could 
make it obvious that they had. The conclu- 
sion which we came to was, in short, first of 
all that a carbon copy never beats the orig- 
inal and, secondly, that being British comes 
quite naturally to us. So we decided to be 
British. We do not use tea bags. If some- 
one asks for a cracker, he will probably be 
given an indoor firework, and early morning 
tea is almost forced upon passengers. But 
we decided at the same time that we must 
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not be insular, particularly since we are s0 
far away from our particular island, and we 
therefore paid especial attention to having 
our coffee weak enough, our beef tender 
_ enough, our salads varied enough, our water 
iced enough, and our plumbing plentiful 
enough. Behind this screen of light tanks 
we artranged our heavy guns. We put into 
* gervice the best ships we had, all custom 
built and of postwar design, followed them 
with Oriana and Canberra, and we concen- 
trated on giving the best service we could. 
So we are not copying. We are trying to 
lead, and this leads us into decisions which 
may seem strange. 

- Why, we are asked, when you have seven 
postwar passenger ships do you build two 
more and put another $85 million at stake? 
_ What about the jets? What about the diffi- 
«culties of unsubsidized passenger ships in 
the Atlantic? How can you do this without 
help from your Government? And anyway— 
why do you do it? Well, we never like to 
deny too firmly the possibility that we may 
be crazy, because one never knows. But we 
work it out this way. On short runs the pas- 
senger ship is unlikely to stand up to the 
jets. On the long routes which we cover, we 


can offer something which no aircraft can. 


offer, however fast it flies, however large it 
grows, however French the champagne it 
serves. We can enable people to live like a 


— rapidly increasing number of Americans 
are finding that the world is round, and 
that they can get to Europe by going west 
as a from east. The Orient 
has an infinity of interest to offer en route, 
and not everyone has yet seen it. Moreover, 
the cure for many of the world’s thrombosis 
is now at everyone’s disposal. The cure was 
not discovered by the Stanford University 
Research Department. Like so many fabu- 
lous medical discoveries, it was made years 
ago by, let us say, the Indians and the 
Matto grosso of Brazil. It was made by who- 
ever discovered the dug-out canoe. We have 
somewhat improved the formula. We have 
elaborated the canoe, but the idea is the 
same. - Maybe they were seeking more 
women. You, on the other hand, may be 
seeking fewer worries. They were seeking 
more territory to conquer. You are seeking 
a smaller premium on your life insurance 
policy. But the answer is the same. Travel 
by water and, statistically, you will live al- 
most forever. 

_. 2, & O.-Orient Lines have no patent rights 
in this cure. A.P.L, and Matson have both 
for years put an excellent brand on the 
market, and as their juniors in this trade 
we respect and admire their pioneering and 
on in the Pacific, of which we are 

now doing our share. 

Gentlemen, you in this city have greatly 
supported us by your encouragement in the 
past. You have welcomed our new venture 
with great generosity. My remarks may have 
been diffuse, but their intention was to 
show that we truly are what we regard our- 
selves as being—servants of world trade and 
travel—and always at your command. 


Family Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following excerpt from 
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resolutions adopted by the American 

Baptist Convention: 

EXCERPT FROM RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION, PORTLAND, 
Orec., Junge 17, 1961, Drviston or CuRIs- 
TIAN Soctat CONCERN, AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION, 152 MapIson AVE., NEw YorK, 
N.Y. 

| FAMILY LIFE 

We reaffirm our concern for the unity, nur- 
ture, and Christian growth of American 
Baptist families; and 

(a) We call upon pastor, parents, and 
other Christian workers to give renewed at- 
tention to the Christian nurture of youth 
through meaningful experiences of study, 
worship, and fellowship. 

(b) We urge American Baptists to encour- 
age their Representatives in Congress and 
their Senators to consider carefully the 
problems of the cost of medical and hospital 
care for the aged, and to seek appropriate 
legislation to make it possible for them to 
meet such costs. | 

(c) We urge American Baptists to support 
legislation removing statutory barriers to 
the dissemination of birth-control informa- 
tion to married persons by physicians, hos- 
pitals, governmental agencies, and other re- 
sponsible community and family service 
agencies. 


Address of Senator Kefauver Before 4—H 
Club Conference, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvuvER], 
delivered a talk last week to a 4-H Club 
conference here which gave a clear and 
balanced summing up of the processes 
by which the Congress considers, amends, 
and adopts bills which become national 
law. 

He also touched on the problems of re- 
source development as exemplified by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and on the 
role of young people in shaping legisla- 
tion of the future. His message is so 
clear and sensible that it might well be 
recommended reading for many mature 
citizens as well as young people. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Senator KEFAUVER’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Excerpts FroM REMARKS OF SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER, OF TENNESSEE AT 14TH REGIONAL 
4-H CLUB CONFERENCE, JEFFERSON AUDITO- 
RIUM, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASH- 
INGTON, Fripay, AuGustT 11, 1961 
I am always pleased to talk to young peo- 

ple. And I am especially pleased when those 

young people are recognized leaders, as all of 
you are. 

As I have told many groups like this, I am 
less concerned about the past or the present 
than Iam about the future of our Nation and 
other free nations. 

No one, of course, can predict the future 
with absolute accuracy. But we can make 


some “educated” guesses. From the quali- 
ties of leadership which I see here today, I 
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would say that freedom’s future will be in 
good hands. 

You come from the same part of the coun- 
try that Ido. This is a region that I dearly 
love and to whose progress I have always 
tried to contribute. 

Progress has not been easy for the South. 
But little by little, the human and social 
antagonisms that separate man from man 
and retard progress are slipping away, and a 
great new South is emerging. 

This would have been impossible without 
such landmarks in Federal legislation as the 
TVA Act, which became law a few years be- 
fore any of you, I am sure, were born. 

Like most laws, the TVA Act began with 
an idea—an idea shared by great Americans 
like the late Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, a Republican, and by the late Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Democrat. 

Their idea was simply this: For years, the 
Tennessee River had been an untamed enemy 
of the South. Harness it, they said, and 
floods can be controlled, ships can carry 
goods from the Appalachians to the Midwest 
or the gulf, and electric power can be gen- 
erated to turn the wheels of farm and indus- 
try and light millions of homes. 

Never before had such a concept of resource 
development been proposed for a whole re- 
gion. As is the case with many bold new 
ideas, this one created great controversy— 
in Washington and across the land. 

But that is the beauty of our American sys- 
tem: An idea is proposed; it is freely dis- 
cussed and argued; then, by one democratic 
process or another, it is rejected or approved. 

This is how it is with every piece of leg- 
islation which comes before Congress. In 
the final analysis, its fate is dependent upon 
whether your elected Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and the President, think it is good 
for the country. 

As I have said, a bill presented to Congress 
starts with an idea. It may be an idea orig- 
inating with a Member of Congress or one 
of its committees, with the President or one 
of his departments, or with some non-Gov- 
ernment group. 

Of course, the idea must be constitutional 
or at least thought to be. You could not, 
for example, make a law stick which would 
abolish the Supreme Court, although the 
number of its members can be changed by 
legislation. 

Once a bill has been drafted, it may be 
introduced in the House or the Senate, or 
both, with this exception: all revenue bills 


must originate in the House of Representa- 


tives. This is required by the Constitution. 

First, the bill is read by title and given a 
number, preceded by “S.’’ for a Senate bill 
and “H.R.” for a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives. Then, it is printed and 
referred to the appropriate committee—by 
the Vice President in the case of a Senate 
bill and by the Speaker if it’s a House bill. 

A Senate bill seeking to amend the Sher- 
man Act relating to monopolies, for ex- 
ample, would be referred to the Senate Ju- . 
diciary Committee and then to the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of which 
I am chairman. 

Incidentally, I hope all of you know what 
the Sherman Act is. Some witnesses who 
testified before our subcommittee recently 
in hearings on the electrical industry—and 
they were college graduates—told us they had 
been unaware of this law until long after 
they had graduated. 

Now the idea for a bill of the nature I 
have described probably would have orig- 
inated in a series of investigative hearings 
conducted by our subcommittee. 

This was true of identical bills introduced 
by me in the Senate and by Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, Of New York, in the House 
to restore competition to the drug industry. 

Our Senate subcommittee began holding 
hearings on the drug industry nearly 2 years 
ago and on the basis of what we found, 
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Congressman CELLER and I introduced cor- 
rective legislation just this year. 

Now our Senate subcommittee is holding 
hearings on the bill itself. We have had 
testimony from several eminent doctors— 
some who are for the bill, some who are 
against it, some who have suggested changes. 

Eventually, we will hear from another 
side—representatives of the drug industry 
itself. We will also want to get the views 
of the agencies in Government who would 
have the job of administering and enforcing 
the law. 

After that, the bill with any proposed 
amendments will be considered by our sub- 
committee and sent back to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee with our recommendations. 
If it is approved by Judiciary, it will be 
placed on the Senate calendar or pushed 
ahead by the Senate Rules Committee. 

Now the bill, with any committee or sub- 
committee amendments, is read in full in 
the Senate. There it is discussed and per- 
haps changed, or the Senate may send it 
back to the committee for changes. Or, 
the Senate may then and there reject it. 

On the other hand, the Senate may ap- 
prove it. In that event, the. bill comes up 
for third and final reading and if it is ap- 


proved, it is signed by the Vice President as" 


presiding officer of the Senate. 

- Next, the bill goes to the House, if it has 
not already been acted upon there, and fol- 
lows much the same route: It is considered 
by committee and changed, approved or re- 
jected either by the committee or by the 
House. : 

Sometimes a bill gets bottled up in a com- 
mittee. In that case, it can be forced out 
to the floor of the Senate or the House by 
the action of the full membership. 

Sometimes, too, the version of a bill finally 
approved by one House is not the same as 
that finally approved by the other. When 
that happens, a conference committee ap- 
- pointed from both Houses gets together and 

tries to agree on a single version. The Sen- 
ate and the House then must agree on this 
single version. 

The bill now goes to the President. He 
has several choices. He may sign it into law 
within 10 days. But if he merely holds it 
for 10 days while Congress is in session, it 
becomes law without his signature. 

If the bill reaches him less than 10 days 
before Congress adjourns and he neither 
signs nor vetoes it, the effect is a veto. This 
is known as a “pocket veto.” 

However, if the President vetoes the bill 
at any other time while Congress is in ses- 
sion, the bill goes back to Capitol Hill with 
a message giving his reasons for rejecting it. 
If two-thirds of the Members of each House 
vote to override the veto, the bill becomes 
law. Otherwise, the veto stands. 

To young people, this all may seem to be 
a slow process. In many ways congressional 
processes could be streamlined; I don’t think 
any Senator or Representative would claim 
that the system cannot be improved. | 

But there is this advantage: There is less 
likelihood of snap judgments when Congress 
takes as long as it does to study a bill, to 
hear all sides, to weigh all the arguments, 
and then vote. 

Perhaps as you grow older and more ex- 
perienced, you will discover ways in which 
we can improve not only our procedures for 
making laws but the many other mechanics 
of government as well. 

Wisdom is not the only monopoly of those 
with gray hair. Throughout history, it is 
the youth of the world who have carried the 
banners of ideas and progress, who have 
brought civilization a more intelligent view 
of its destiny. 

The task which lies before us who are not 
so young is a formidable one. The task 
which lies before you—tomorrow’s leaders— 
may be even more formidable. 
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But a formidable task is almost always an 
exciting one. And Iam confident that what- 
ever problems may become yours to solve in 
the years ahead will be tackled with the kind 
of enthusiasm, intelligence, and vision that 
has always characterized America’s great 
leaders. 

Thank you. 


Was President Duped on TVA Rate Boast? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS | 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, with great 
fanfare and Madison Avenue technique, 
the announcement was recently made at 
the White House that TVA was lowering 
its rates. A New York City public rela- 
tions firm was employed to whip up ex- 
citement over this news and canned re- 
leases and pictures appeared all over 
the country, to the glorification of pub- 
lic power generally and TVA in particu- 
lar. But Electrical World for July 24, 
1961, completely demolished this story 
by reciting the facts and showing up the 
performance as a misleading publicity 
stunt. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the 
article from Electrical World: | 
Was PRESIDENT DuPED ON TVA RaTE Boast? 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The news services and 
newspapers around the country carried stor- 
ies datelined July 11 from Washington indi- 
cating that Federal power had scored an- 
other triumph, bringing lower electric rates 
to those consumers in the TVA area. Even 
the New York Times put the story on the 
front page and devoted a full column to it. 
The implication was clear that TVA was 
lowering its rates. 

The story had originated at the White 
House with President Kennedy standing by 
and nodding approval as members of the 
TVA board disclosed rate decreases in their 
area. An Official release, prepared for the 
occasion by Doremus & Co., public relations 


counselors in New York, was made available 


for the hapless reporters who couldn’t make 
the White House ceremony. 

The Doremus & Co. release opened, “The 
board of directors of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority announced today the availability | 


of a new and lower electric power rate for 
residential, farm, and commercial users.” 

White House reporters went off to file the 
stories clearly indicating that TVA was cut- 
ting its rates. | 

Those few who wanted to dig deeper for 
i facts would have been amazed to find 

at: 

TVA did not reduce its rates in any man- 
ner whatsoever. Its own rates to every one 
of its customers remain the very same as 
they were before the widely heralded White 
House announcement. 


TVA’s only action was to permit two of its 
utility customers to charge less for the elec- 
tricity they sell to ultimate residential and 
commercial customers. These two utilities 
serve a mere 4.3 percent of the residential 
consumers and 5.4 percent of the commercial 
consumers in the Tennessee Valley area. 

The rate change reflects no glory on TVA 
or on federally produced power. Any credit 
must go to the two relatively small utilities 
oes did cut their rates with TVA permis- 
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In effect, President Kennedy let the White 
House be used to announce relatively small 
rate reductions by a rural electric 
tive in Mississippi and a municipally owned 
system in Alabama. 

To the credit of the New York , it 


must be said that this widely respected news- 


paper sought to put the story in perspective 
with a front-page article 2 days later that 
characterized the rate cut announcement as 
a “stunt.” | 

In a neat job of tailoring its story to its 
audience, Doremus & Co. released another 
version of the TVA rate announcement for 
New York underwriters next day assuring 
them that the rate change “in no way affects 
the wholesale rate at which TVA sells elec- 
tricity to the local distributors in its region.” 
This release went on to say that the retail 
rate would have no adverse effect on TVA's 
power revenues and that its only effect would 
be to enable those distributing systems with . 
lower operating costs to pass on these savings 
to ultimate customers. } 

TVA’s wholesale rate had not even been 
mentioned in the glowing release at the 
White House. 

A spokesman for Kentucky Utilities Co. 
came nearest characterizing the significance 
of the White House announcement. Said 
the KU spokesman: This action “was about 
the same as if an individual General Motors 
car dealer cut his prices by $100 and the car- 
maker decided to take full credit for the 
price cut.” : 

There is some doubt whether President 
Kennedy realizes even yet that his office was 
used to foster a misleading story about TVA 
rates. It must be that TVA executives did 
not fully appreciate the interpretation that 
would be given their statement. 

It may be conjectured that this announce- 
ment praising Federal power and the ac- 
companying endorsement by President Ken- 
nedy was timed to create the proper atmos- 
phere for the House vote next day on the 
Hanford reactor power facility. 

If that was the purpose, it failed. The 
House next day voted 176 to 140 to knock out 
the Federal power generation facilities for 
the Hanford reactor. 


of Danger for American = 
Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George 
Romney, president of American Motors 
Corp., recently wrote an article for the 
Detroit News wherein he commented on 
the dangers facing America and the 
principles in which we profess to believe 
and upon which this Nation was 
founded. This article was so thought- 
provoking that it was reprinted in the 
Sunday edition of the Washington Star. 
Mr. Romney’s comments are, in my opin- 
ion, the most realistic commentary on 
the problems of the day that I have 
read anywhere. For those of us who be- 
lieve in the basic strength of the free 
enterprise system I believe this article 
will provide food for thought. We must 
keep in mind that an economic system 
based upon freedom of opportunity de- 
mands a great degree of responsibility . 


The Razor Edge 


ij 
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on the part of the individual. If we as 
citizens do not face up to our respon- 
sibility our system could fail. We must 
not underestimate the dangers of Com- 
munism but we must also recognize the 
dangers of relinquishing our individual 
responsibilities to government. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the article written by Mr. 
George Romney, as follows: 

THE Razor EpcGeE or DANGER FOR AMERICAN 
SURVIVAL 


(By George Romney, president of American 
Motors Corp.) 

“Every good and excellent thing stands 
moment by moment on the razor edge of 
danger and must be fought for.”—-Thornton 
Wilder, “The Skin of Our Teeth.” 

_ America’s success has been so great it has 
created new problems whose solution will re- 
quire new and greater struggles. 

Not since the Civil War have we faced a 
more grave national crisis. The very sur- 
vival of our Nation is at stake. 

America’s only previous confrontations 
with danger of this magnitude were the 
American Revolution itself, the governmen- 
tal crisis under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the Civil War. Today we are en- 

in a titanic struggle for survival in 
the ideological field, the scientific field, the 
military, technological, propaganda, and po- 
litical areas. Truly, we stand on “the razor 
edge of danger.” 
BULLETS AND BLANK CHECKS 

While the danger is the greatest the world 
has ever seen, it is not primarily because of 
communism that we face the struggle for 
survival. It’s not the uncommitted nations, 
or an atomic intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile war, or international economic competi- 
tion—serious and decisive as these are. 

Underlying their danger is a greater dan- 
ger—the decline of religious conviction, 
moral strength, national purpose, and per- 
sonally responsible brotherhood and citizen- 
ship. To the extent that we possess or lack 
these qualities, we will win or lose our strug- 
gle for survival. 

Our ability to overcome our domestic prob- 
lems and meet our international obligations 
depends on restoring our spiritual and moral 
health and in fully meeting our obligations 
as free American citizens. 

We need to understand the basic principles 
of the world’s authentic revolution—the 
American Revolution. Then we will recog- 
nize their partial realization at home and 
the urgency of further progress. We also 
will appreciate their universal value in help- 
ing others to free themselves from various 
forms of bondage, as they struggle to make 
their own free choices and play their part in 
achieving world order through universal hu- 
man brotherhood, dignity, and voluntary 
unity. A fresh commentary on this subject 
has recently come from Dr. Albert E. Burke, 
the “Angry American” described in Look 
magazine of August 1, 1961. He said: 

“We can’t defend what we don’t under- 
stand. The future for our kind of freedom 
depends upon how well we explain our- 
selves—to others and to ourselves. If we 
put our faith in bullets and blank checks 
_ passed around by blank minds it won’t be 
communism that wins the world. It will 
be democracy that loses it.” | 


VAST NUMBERS ARE MISLED 


Our international adversaries deify the 
state, proclaim the supremacy of the ma- 
terial, and deny existence of a Creator. De- 
spite this coldblooded and ruthless phi- 
losophy, they have convinced a vast portion 
of the world’s people that their concern for 
human beings is greater than ours. 

What a grim irony. Their flint-hard ma- 
terialism is interpreted as being idealistic 
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and even more spiritual than ours. And 
our society, built on a foundation of spirit- 
ual concepts, is stigmatized as being ruth- 
lessly materialistic. 

There are many causes of this. As a busi- 
nessman, however, I will largely discuss some 
causes in the area of industrial responsi- 
bility. 

Our present identification with material- 
ism, in part, grew out of industry’s public 
reaction to political attacks of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. In replying, industry’s answer 
was deficient and the emphasis wrong, in 
my estimation. The answer ran as follows: 

With 6 percent of the world’s people, we 
are able to produce 50 percent of the world’s 
goods. We have more bathtubs, telephones, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and taller build- 


This, of course, was a materialistic an- 
swer. It gave no recognition or understand- 
ing whatsoever of this fundamental fact: 

Our material accomplishments are derived 
fundamentally from our political concepts, 
and our political concepts are derived fun- 
damentally from our moral and religious 
concepts. 

The acid test of a civilization is not its 
monuments nor its materialistic accumula- 
tion. It is what kind of men it produces. 

The men who built the bedrock on which 
our society stands had a balanced and all- 
inclusive concept of man. They applied it 
religiously, politically, economically, and 
socially. 

Industry’s principal defense against pres- 


ent attacks in the political and economic | 


area also is wrong, in my opinion. The 
prevalent thinking seems to run as follows: 

Labor unions, bursting with new eco- 
nomic power, have now developed greater 
political power than industry. Therefore, 
it is necessary for corporations and other 
business organizations to plunge business- 
men as businessmen headlong into politics. 

This is wrong. 

In a society premised on our political 
principles, it is wrong for an economic or- 
ganization to seek to directly or indirectly 
shape its members’ political activity or ac- 
tion. Neither should the citizen delegate 


his political birthright to economic organiza-. 


tions. It is also wrong for the citizen to 
exercise his rights primarily on an economic 
basis. 

THE REMEDY IS POLITICAL 


What then is right? 

Let us begin with a statement of need: 

We need greater citizen participation in 
meeting our political and economic problems 
in this country. This requires persuading 
more people to exercise their citizenship as 
citizens. The important words are “as 
citizens,” and not as businessmen or union 
members or any other designation of an 
economic or other special-interest character. 

Why do lI say this? Because when we en- 
courage people to exercise their citizenship 
on the basis of their economic interest or 
affiliation, then we unwittingly accept the 
fundamental premise of the enemy, namely; 
economic determination is the important 
factor in society after all. 

Most certainly citizen apathy in the polit- 
ical realm is one of our great deficiencies. 
Let’s correct it politically, not economically. 
Otherwise, we relinquish a cherished politi- 
cal heritage for a mess of pottage. 

The unwillingness of people to say what 
they think is another serious deficiency of 
our times. Too many people limit their 
personal expressions to views they think 
their associates and their social or political 
groups want to hear. Too many are con- 
cerned about what speaking their minds will 
do to their business. Too many are fearful 
of what it will do to them socially or politi- 
cally. Too many mouth things they don’t 
really believe. Too many say nothing at 
all about subjects on which they have in- 
grained personal convictions. 
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Look at the record of performance in re- 
cent political campaigns. The major parties 
are just as averse to forthright commitments 
on genuine issues as weak-kneed citizens. 
By their very nature, the major political par- 
ties are principally concerned with winning 
elections. I don’t dispute the fact that 
nominating candidates and winning elec- 
tions is a very necessary function and should 
be a key function of aparty. But party prin- 
cipals and their spear-carriers have been so 
concerned with that function that they 
avoid public discussion of vital issues, | 

Why? Because they have put victory first 
and fear offending important organized mi- 
norities and losing votes. To win elections 
they avoid being right too soon on con- 
troversial issues. Consequently, understand- 
ing and action on current vital problems is 
deferred. This procrastination can produce 
deplorable problems. Witness the recent 
financial crisis and the virtual breakdown of 
representative government in Michigan. 


OUR GREAT NEED NOW 


Never in our history has there been a 
greater need than now for the intelligent dis- 
cussion of basic issues. This country desper- 
ately needs a political organization which 
dedicated citizens will wholeheartedly sup- 
port because it is realistically defining and 
seeking solutions to the real issues—and do- 
ing so on the basis of the facts and of funda- 
mental American principles. Only a polit- 
ical organization that will put these activities 
above winning a given election will com- 
mand widespread respect and dedicated sup- 
port. 

I do not favor three parties, but either one 
of our major parties must become a genuine 
citizens’ party, freed of minority group domi- 
nation, or a separate political instrument 
must provide the political means for citizens 
to put the issues ahead of the mere winning 
of political office for its candidates. 

How can we have Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people? Only 
by providing adequate means by which the 
will of the people can be effectively registered 
after meaningful discussion of current fun- 
damental issues that informs the people on 
the proposed solutions of the parties and the 
candidates. 

The growth of excessive power is another 
fundamental and imminent danger in our 
society. Unfortunately, we have lost our 
understanding and fear of power. This con- 
stitutes an added hazard. For when anyone 
questions the magnitude of private power 
in industry, in unions, or in government, he 
immediately is confronted with specious 
arguments that people blindly accept as 
valid. Therefore what is said is often dis- 
missed. 

They are misled by this argument: 

Without such concentrations we could not 
enjoy the material abundance which has 
been so impressively created. For the sake 
of military defense, technological improve- 
ment, efficiency and economy, America must 
endure present and even greater organiza- 
tions of power in industry, labor and gov- 
ernment. 

I disagree. In too many instances we have 
already created private power of such awe- 
some magnitude that we are facing the fur- 
ther expansion of governmental power of 
staggering proportions for the purpose of off- 
setting this private power. That, I believe, 
is the root of our domestic problems. 

The excessive concentration of private | 
power is most pronounced in the collective 
bargaining area. America’s unequaled po- 
tentials for further progress require genuine 
collective bargaining, big and strong com- 
panies, and big and strong unions. 

EXCESSIVE POWER IS STIFLING 

I firmly believe in collective bargaining on 
a continuing basis, but I am vigorously op- 
posed to our present swollen forms of union 
and employer power. They have made col- 
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lective bargaining a process of power con- 
flict, not of industrial democracy. As a con- 
sequence, America is being divided into war- 
ring political and economic camps. Unless 
industrial sanity is restored, we may be 
robbed of our heritage and our future. 

Our traditional concern was that any form 
of excessive power must be divided. His- 
tory clearly shows that unless such power is 
dispersed, it sooner or later is abused. 

Such proposals as factfinding with rec- 
ommendations, public wage-price hearings, 
compulsory arbitration, plant seizure, and 
labor courts constitute inadequate—even fu- 
tile—efforts to deal with the symptoms of a 
sore-ridden free industrial society. 

We must deal instead with the real cause— 
excessive collective bargaining power con- 
centrations. This is a sinister disease that 
is producing the sores. It is eating at the 
vitals of America, economically and politi- 
cally. It is putting our industrial costs and 
prices on economic stilts at a time when in- 
ternational economic competition is in the 
early stages of growing more intense. 

The early labor laws and industry laws 
designed to remove obstacles to our further 
progress are incomplete. They are far from 
adequate for dealing with today’s new prob- 
lems. Here are some reasons why: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt correctly recognized 
that by the late 1920's, industrial, financial, 
and agricultural power had become exces- 
sive. He found it necessary to lead a peace- 
ful revolution by creating a countervailing 
economic power. He accomplished this 
through the process of collective bargain- 
ing and the labor laws. Thereby he made a 
necessary contribution to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic development. The immediate effect 
was the needed division of economic power, 
and stimulation of progress by widespread 
correction of indefensible abuses in Ameri- 
can industry. 

But Roosevelt went even further. He 
undertook to offset the political influence of 
industry and agriculture by encouraging 
union political participation. The conse- 
quences, in light of subsequent develop- 
ments, warrant reexamination, because in 
the intervening period the new power of 
unions has grown to be tremendous—so tre- 
mendous that employers in vast industries 
have combined their power to offset swollen 
union power. The resulting collective bar- 
gaining power struggles have created the 
current trend and peril. | 

The current trend is toward even further 
concentration of power—this time in govern- 
mental hands—to offset the excessive con- 
centrations of labor and industry power. It 
is time to halt this trend by revising our 
basic economic laws to reflect the funda- 
mental fact that the common interests of 
labor and management exceed their special 
interests and that the freedom of both de- 
pends on industrial competition that pro- 
tects the general public. 


BASIS FOR NATIONAL POLICY 


In a free society, competition and sep-. 


arate enterprise cooperation based on our 
_ proven principles of sharing economic prog- 
ress among consumers, employees, and stock- 
holders must be the foundation of national 
economic policy and private economic ac- 
tivity. 

If any group monopolizes all the benefits 
of progress, the Nation suffers from mal- 
distribution and imbalance. 


This frequently happens when the basis 


for future sharing by one or two groups is 


determined in advance without regard to the 
interests of all. For example, wages or 
dividend payments fixed this year for the 
next 3 years could be so far from the prog- 
ress results in 1964 that the labor or stock- 
holder share could be either excessive or 
deficient. Needed is an equitable method of 
sharing. actual , not hypothetical 
progress with employees. 
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our economy by cutting agriculture loose 
from present Federal controls. We should 
let it compete flexibly on a world price basis. 


Here is the dilemma: 

The collective bargaining laws and pre- 
mised on the principle of monopoly and com- 
pulsory cooperation. 

The antitrust laws, and those relating to 
industry, are premised on the principle of 
competition and voluntary cooperation. 

Thus, we have a built-in conflict in our 
basic economic laws. | 

Both employers and unions mass their 
Gargantuan economic power or their not 
inconsequential political power for collective 
bargaining purposes. The collective bar- 
gaining laws impose no real limits on the 
power moves of either side. 

If we maintain this pattern, and con- 
tinue in this direction, the Government is 
going to step in and control bargaining. 
This would bring Government control or 
determination of wages. If this is done, 
similar control of prices is inevitable. This 
could prove fatal. — 

With such controls, I believe the economic 
freedom and flexibility required for needed 
levels of progress and progress sharing will 
disappear. Government control and Gov- 
ernment decision will be substituted for the 
decision of free organizations, and ultimately 
of the people as consumers. 


ANTITRUST LAWS INADEQUATE 


Our antitrust laws also need to be mod- 
ernized and strengthened, not relaxed. They 
miss today’s target. They fail to reflect 
adequately the conditions of today’s com- 
petition. They do not provide for economic 
birth in fully established basic industries— 
only for economic death. Many such in- 
dustries are now dominated by one or two 
companies. This excessive concentration is 
experiencing growing intellectual and polit- 
ical attack and declining public confidence. 

Either the American people are going to 
have confidence in the ability of the com- 
petitive principle to protect their interests 
in the marketplace, or they are going to 
turn to their public servants for the exer- 
cise of the type of control they think is 
needed. 

Our economic progress has been impor- 
tantly the result of a sufficient number of 
sensitive power centers free in their response 
to change. This has produced superior in- 
dustrial flexibility and strength. 

Centralization of wage and price control 
in Government could prove as inflexible as 
present agricultural control. 

In a period when two-thirds of the people 
in the world are still hungry, we approach 
our agricultural problem primarily on an 
isolationist, nationalistic basis. Our gran- 
aries bulge. Yet our programs deliberately 
curtail the productivity of our land and 
artificially inhibit our advancing technology. 

Internationally, we are an island of pros- 
perity in the midst of world poverty and 
starvation. We are like a rich man in a very 
poor village, who has more than he person- 


ally can consume, but artificially raises costs - 


and prices and doesn’t adequately help 
others to help themselves improve their own 
economic circumstances. 

Fifty-five percent of U.S. farmers desire to 
be free of all controls according to the polls. 
Whether or not such polls are an accurate 
reflection of farm opinion is not necessarily 
the important point. The vital question is 
whether, on a centrally controlled basis, we 
are approaching the agricultural problem 
soundly from the standpoint of our present 
world interest rather than from the narrow 
past based on economic nationalism and 
political interest. 

The technology of agriculture in this coun- 
try has moved like lightning in the last 20 
or 30 years. Farm costs have been slashed 
and on a volume production basis could be 
slashed further. Therefore, we can meet our 
moral responsibility, strengthen freedom, en- 
large our world food markets, and strengthen 
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OUR TECHNOLOGY AIDS SOVIET 


Unless we face up to doing it soon, the 
Russians will beat us in using modern agri- 
cultural technology to help the hungry. 

After studying our technology and agricul- 
ture, the Russians are moving earth, if not 
heaven, to copy our achievements. They in- 
tend to exploit them first to meet the re- 
quirements of people around the world for 
food. The fact that our agricultural prob- 
lems are complicated by the self-interest 
positions of other friendly nations should 
not deter us from approaching our problems 
on a sound basis. 7 

In addition, we must devise faster and 
more effective ways to help the less devel- 
oped nations develop their resources and 
meet their other economic needs. 

As a nation we are in the best position to 
take a seven-league-boot stride forward in 
this area. Out of our Own success we can 
devise the quickest and best methods of 
helping to create a world society that is well. 
fed and well housed. Only by doing so can 
we live in a world based on freedom and 
complete human fulfillment instead of coer- 
cion and crass materialism. Let us hope we 
make the most of this opportunity; it could 
be our last. 

In our own lifetimes, we’ve watched the 
already costly Federal Gevernment become 
an octopuslike creature, increasingly diffi- 
cult to control. But if businessmen, unions 
and farmers continue to join the parade to 
Washington for special favors, how can we 
expect to curb the further intrusion of gov- 
ernment into economic affairs? 

Likewise, if States and local communities 
continue to look to the Federal Government 
for primary help on tasks which the States 
and communities should undertake them- 
selves, how can we expect to keep Federal 
Government power distributed and dis- 

? 

The steady drift toward big government 
will not be arrested unless we do three 
things: | 
Resolve the above conflicts and rigidity in 
our national economic policy. 

Reestablish the responsibility and inde- 
pendence of State and local governments. 

Strengthen the spirit of self-reliance and 
generate a renewed appreciation of volun- 
tary cooperation as the primary mechanism 


for expressing this self-reliance. 


The most powerful force on earth is the 
spontaneous cooperation of a free people. To 
mobilize it requires the type of leadership 
that encourages the voluntary action of the 
people, individually and jointly, above the 
extension and expansion of governmental re- 
sponsibility and power. We need such lead- 
ership locally, nationally, and internation- 
ally. We need it in peace as in war. 

DUTY OWED TO LESS FORTUNATE 


Locally, we need further to develop voil- 
untary cooperative mechanisms that will en- 
able metropolitan communities to eradicate 
slums, arrest the encroachment of blight, re- 
duce the cost of good health and provide 
better programs and opportunities for their 
youth. 

By fleeing to the suburbs, none of us is. 
morally relieved of the responsibility of as- 
sisting in the improvement of the central city 
where we earn our keep. Those who have 
not had the same opportunity to escape 
crowded and decayed areas must not. be 
abandoned by the fortunate ones who, what- 
ever their reasons, have broken away from 
the urban scene. 

Recently Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the re- 
nowned British historian, observed that free 
societies are stronger in wartime than to- 
talitarian societies. He attributed this to 


the fact that free men can combine their 
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efforts in face of a common danger better 
than those who are enslaved. He noted, 
however, that because of the central direction 
of human effort, totalitarian societies are 
more effective in peacetime, because in free 
societies human effort in peacetime lacks 
comparable and essential unity and organized 
purpose. Here is another major challenge. 

Let me state some basic convictions: De- 
spite its protection of choice and diversity, I 
believe a free society through effective use 
of voluntary cooperation can be more flexible, 
efficient, and effectively unified in peace as 
well as in war. Its basic unity can be more 
effective where the need clearly exists. It 
can develop the cooperative means by which 
it can and must identify and cope with new 
problems as they are arising. 

Crises or emergencies resulting impor- 
tantly from procrastination and self-interest 
conflict can be largely avoided if we retain 
and use the freedom of action by which 
we are sufficiently flexible in meeting fun- 
damental problems. We must have the flex- 
ibility to deal with them in their early stages 
before they reach such overwhelming pro- 
portions that extraordinary application of 
central governmental power is demanded. 

Finally, the elimination of domestic racial 
discrimination is imperative if we are to be 
true to our own principles and lead the 
world through example and persuasion to 
liberty and brotherhood. 

Our greatest weaknesses are personal in- 
difference, ignorance and apathy. 


Conversely, our greatest need is an aroused. 


and informed citizenry dedicated to the ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility; ener- 
getically aware of what America and the 
world can be, and convinced that we are 
capable of building new order for the ages, 
based on the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, and the belief in our 
Creator and our inescapable obligation to 
obey His laws as we individually under- 
stand them. 

This is the bedrock foundation of the in- 
completed American Revolution, politically, 
socially and economically. 

Unless more of us exercise our divinely 
endowed personal power and responsibility, 
tyrants will exercise it for all of us. We 
must serve God and all mankind or lose our 
freedom and face destruction. 


Summer Recess for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
move now into the third week of August 
the question has really become academic, 
but there continues to be a great deal 
of interest in some sort of reorganiza- 
tion of congressional sessions so that 
Members might have at least 1 or 2 
weeks in the middle of the summer to 
spend with their families, always bar- 
ring, of course, some emergency such as 
the Berlin crisis that might require our 
time in Washington around the clock. 


It is especially significant that inter- 


est in this proposal has not been centered 


exclusively with those Members of Con- 
gress who have families of small chil- 
dren. In that connection, I include a 
thoughtful and provocative editorial 
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from the Leader-Herald of Gloversville, 
N.Y., of August 9, 1961, which discusses 


this question most persuasively. 


SESSION CONGRESS 


Leaders of Congress are driving to adjourn 
by Labor Day. While Members would scatter 
to their homes, to build their fences, in 
many cases their wives and children will 
have to remain behind in Washington for 
the opening of the school term. They had 
been marking time all through the summer 
waiting for the family vacation that will 
not now come. 

For this reason, Members of both Houses 
of Congress are pressing for resolutions that 
would set up split sessions conforming more 
or less with the school year. They feel that 
they would be better legislators if they can 
live a more normal family life. The loveliest 
lobby—the wives of Congressmen—is ar- 
dently pleading for passage. 

Speaker Sam RayBuRN has been made the 
whipping boy, if the idea fails, because he 
opposes it. As a bachelor he does not see 
its value. There are even greater obstacles, 
the need for quick action in the state of 
the world. But something should be ‘done 
for the family, too. 


Longevity Increases for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
strongly in favor of S. 1459, which re- 
cently passed the Senate. It is a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 6092. All this bill 
does it to place postal employees on the 
same basis as Federal employees in other 
Federal departments and agencies in re- 
spect to longevity increases. All it does 
is to correct an existing inequity. Cer- 
tainly all our Federal employees should 
receive fair and equal treatment right 
down the line. I am sure this proposal 
will receive overwhelming support when 
it comes to the floor, and I hope the com- 
mittee will see fit to report it promptly 
so that it can be enacted into law at this 
session of Congress. 

In this connection, I am including a 
letter from Gurden M. Higley, legislative 
chairman, Local 89-1566, United Feder- 
ation of Postal Clerks: | 

HARRISBURG, PA., 
August 14, 1961. 


Hon. JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: S. 1459 has passed the 
Senate, and now awaits action of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
finally approval of the House. Enactment 
of this bill will place postal employees on 
the same basis as Federal employees in other 
agencies. 

Under present law, employees under the 
Classification Act receive longevity increases 
equal to the amount of a regular within- 
step increase of the grade, after 10, 13, and 
16 years. 

Postal field service employees receive a 
fixed amount of only $100 for each longevity 
grade after 13, 18, and 25 years of service. 


August 15 


I believe the statement contained in the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee Report of June 27, 1961 (favoring S. 
1459) states simply and with clarity why 
the enactment of this bill is fair and justi- 
fied, and I quote report No. 74: : 

“An employee in the postal field service 
receives a within-step increase each year 
after entering the service until he reaches 
the top step of his pay level at the end of 
his sixth year of service. These within-step 
increases bear a direct relationship to his 
pay in very much the same manner as is 
the case under the Classification Act. In 
level 1, the within-step increase is $130. 
In level 2, it is $185. In level 8, it 
amounts to $145. In level 4, it is $160, 


‘and so on up to the top of the postal pay 


schedule. However, when a postal employee 
becomes eligible for a longevity increase, he 
receives only the flat $100. 

“The bill corrects this anomaly by provid- 
ing that longevity increases shall be in the 
same amount as the regular periodic within- 
step increases of the various pay levels. Also 
the bill changes the service requirement. for 
longevity increases from 13, 18, and 25 years 


to 10, 13, and 16 years in order to more 


nearly correspond with the 10-, 13-, and 16- 
within-grade requirement under the 
Classification Act.” 

We feel this inequity affecting Postal Field 
service employees should be corrected and 
our group should be treated as fairly as 
other Federal employees. 

We earnestly solicit your help in the early 
passage of this bill in the House. Thank 


Sincerely, 
GURDEN M. HIGLEY, 
Legislative Chairman, Local 89-1566, 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. 


West Berlin: How the City Became a 
Symbol of Freedom for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the second and final article 
by John F. Bridge on West Berlin, its 
history background, and the causes of 
its present plight. 

These two articles appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on August 14 and 15. 

The Journal is to be highly commend- 
ed for publishing this factual history of 
one of the principal reasons for the pres- 
ent unrest from which the world suffers: 
How Crry BECAME SYMBOL OF FREEDOM FOR 

WEST 
(By John F. Bridge) 

“Berlin, we were convinced, was an experi- 
mental laboratory for international accord. 
If we could learn at the conference tables to 
conduct our business as friends, we could 
eventually live together as friends and ulti- 
mately work together in world partnership. 
A modus vivendi between East and West was 
our first objective.” 

So wrote Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
“Crusade in Europe” of his philosophy during 
the early days of Allied-Soviet control of 
Berlin. The philosopsy was widespread in 
the United States, and the basis of such 
policy as there was. Though Churchill was 
already having serious reservations about its | 
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practicability, as the result of Russia’s gob- 
bling up East Europe despite the Yalta agree- 
ments, Britain was also going along with the 
idea. 

In the years since 1945 Berlin has indeed 
become a laboratory but hardly one of inter- 
national accord. Even before the experiment 
could be‘set up, there were rumblings of 
trouble. Germany was to be governed by 
an Allied Control. Council, consisting of the 
military commanders of each of the four 
major victorious powers. But General Eisen- 
hower, while he found the first meeting on 
June 5, 1945, in Berlin cordial enough, dis- 
covered Marshal Zhukov hemmed in by all 


kinds of advisers, including Andrei Vishin- 


sky; the mershal had to take these into con- 
sideration in everything he did. But beyond 
this initial sign of trouble to come, the hap- 
hazard policies that had grown up for the 


occupation of Germany left the new Presi- . 


dent Truman with some most difficult prob- 
lems to work out. — 

Since at the war’s end the Russians occu- 
pied all of Berlin, while both the American 
and British forces had advanced well within 
the agreed-upon Russian zone of Germany, 
some method had to be worked out to get 
everyone within the proper zones. Behind 
the diplomatic verbiage, the unspoken situa- 
tion was one of “who’s going to give up 
_ territory first.” Only the Americans seemed 
to have faith that everyone would act prop- 
erly, and bit by bit even this was tarnished. 


MR. TRUMAN ACTS 


Mr. Truman finally broke the logjam, 
after a visit by Harry Hopkins to Stalin, 
by messaging the Russian dictator and Mr. 
Churchill in early June 1945: “As to Ger- 
many, I am ready to have instructions issued 
to all American troops to begin withdrawal 
into their own zone on June 21 ig accordance 
with arrangements between the respective 
commanders, including in these arrange- 
ments simultaneous movement of the na- 
tional garrisons into Greater Berlin and pro- 
vision of free access by air, road, and rail 
from Frankfurt and Bremen for U.S. forces.” 


The “free access’? matter was crucial. 
The years of preliminary negotiations setting 
up a divided Berlin, going back to 1943, had 
not provided any method or guarantee for 
supply of Allied forces in the German capital. 
As Mr. Truman noted in his memoirs, “Year 
of Decisions,” the arrangements “would be 
silly’ if they led to “an isolated Berlin * * * 
to which we would have no access.” He ad- 
vised the military to press ahead for such 
agreements along the lines of his message to 
Stalin, and Marshal Zhukov and Gen. Lucius 
Clay sat down to work out the details late 
in June 1945. 

Mr. Truman wrote: “The Soviet agreed 
to provide unrestricted use by the Allies of 
the standard-gage railroad from Goslar to 
Berlin via Magdeburg. The Allies were also 
given the use of the Hanau-Magdeburg- 
Berlin autobahn, but were refused free use 
of the Berlin-Frankfurt autobahn. The 
Allies were to have an airlane some 20 miles 
wide from Berlin to Magdeburg and two 
lanes from Magdeburg to Frankfurt.” 

These agreements were not formalized in 
any treaty. They were merely a_ verbal 
agreement between the two military com- 
manders. There were still widespread hopes, 
at that time, that “trusting” the Russians 
would lead them into friendly relations with 

the West. Too, Marshal Zhukov was par- 
ticularly liked by Western leaders and he 
reciprocated—probably to his own detriment, 
for as relations eventually worsened he dis- 
appeared to a remote command. General 
Clay in time came to express regret for the 
verbal character of the agreement. But as 
Mr. Truman noted in his memoirs, if the 
Russians didn’t intend to honor the agree- 
ments, putting them on paper wouldn’t have 
helped. 


The Berlin meetings of the Allies rapidly 


became anything but a showcase of inter- 
national accord. Russian intransigence be- 
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came a constant concomitant to the meet- 
ings. The most minor decisions, in the 
Western view, had to be referred back to 
Moscow and the answers were often weeks 
in coming. 
GLOBAL TROUBLES 
The big blowup over Berlin—the blockade 
of 1948-49—was still several years away. 
And while relations between the West and 
Soviets within the city were often difficult, 
the main troubles were elsewhere; the hopes 
of cooperation in the postwar world were 


rapidly being dissipated at the United Na- 


tions, in Greece, Turkey, and Iran, where 
West and East came into conflict. One 
Western reaction was the Marshall plan, 
which further enraged the Russians. 

As for Germany, it was becoming evident 
that East and West had different basic ideas. 
The West, led by Mr. Truman, continued to 


push for a unified Germany with a central 


government in Berlin. The East, it became 
increasingly evident, was set on a divided 
Germany, communizing its own sector and 
hoping eventually to pull the Western sector 
behind the Iron Curtain. The rosy aura of 
World War II days had given away to cold 
war by 1948, though the Russians were not 
yet aware of the depth of the Western de- 
termination that was suddenly and trium- 
phantly dramatized in the Berlin crisis of 
1948-49. 

The background, briefly, was economic as 
well as political. Ever since World War II 
the Russians had been able to flood Berlin 
and West Germany with paper currency be- 


cause they had been given plates duplicate | 


to those used to print the Western currency. 
They had used this to depreciate the cur- 


rency, aggravating inflation and the diffi- 


culties of economic reconstruction. Since 
the Russians were looting their own zone, 
rather than reconstructing it, they were al- 
ready suffering a propaganda disadvantage 
in the eyes of the Germans. 

The West decided on a currency reform, 
issuing new paper in its occupation areas, 
which were being economically united in a 
“bizonal” plan. Partly as a result of these 
moves, the Russian representative walked 
out on the Allied Control Council on March 
20, 1948. And a few days later the Russians 
said that on April 1 they would start check- 
ing all US. personnel and freight passing 
through their zone. : 

Wrote Mr. Truman: “Our military govern- 
ment authorities rejected these conditions. 
They pointed out that we had been assured 
free access to Berlin at the time our troops 
withdrew from Saxony and Thuringia into 
their own zones. The Russians claimed no 
such agreement had been made. They de- 
clared they had the full right to control all 
traffic in their zone. They began to stop our 
trains at the zonal border and turn them 
back when the train commanders under or- 
ders, refused to submit to inspection. Be- 
tween April 1 and July 1 Russian orders 
sealed off all highways, rail, and river traffic 
into and out of Berlin. “Technical difficul- 
ties’ was given as the reason by the Rus- 
sians.”’ 

He added: “What was at stake in Berlin 
was not a contest over legal rights, although 
our position was entirely sound in interna- 
tional law, but a struggle over Germany and, 
in a larger sense, over Europe. In the face 
of our launching of the Marshall plan, the 
Kremlin tried to mislead the people of Eu- 
rope into believing that our interest and 
support would not extend beyond economic 
matters and that we would back away from 
any military risks.” 


THE BERLIN AIRLIFT 
The U.S. reaction was dramatic—and un- 


expected by the Russians. 


On June 26 Mr. Truman discussed the 
crisis with his Cabinet and directed that an 
airlift of emergency supplies, already under- 
way, be put on a full-scale basis and every 
plane available be pressed into service. 

Month by month the number of planes in- 


volved and the tonnage flown into Berlin air- 
ports was increased. Always the question 


was whether the Russians would go to war | 


to stop the airlift. But Western determina- 
tion paid off. Talks with the Russians were 
undertaken to get the blockade lifted, but 
while there always seemed bright possibil- 
ities at the highest levels of negotiation, the 
plans invariably were blocked at the working 
level. The battle of diplomacy spread to the 
United Nations but also bogged down there 
too. 
Meanwhile the machinery of the Kom- 
mandatura, the four-power governing agency 
for Berlin itself, also broke down because of 
Russian obstacle making. And as part of its 


intrigues the Soviets tried to boost the . 
power of the German Communists on the 


Berlin city council. As a result of these two 
moves the government and Berlin itself were 
from that time split into Allied and Russian 
regions and governments, ending for all 
practical purposes the original idea that 
Berlin was to be treated as a single unit, the 
capital of a nation which was to be reunited. 

The longer the airlift went on, the more 


efficient it became: at the peak 8,000 tons of 


food, coal, and other supplies were crossing 
the “airbridge” daily. Finally, in late Janu- 
ary 1949, Stalin gave a hint he might back 
down. On May 12, 1949, 14 months after it 
had started, the blockade was dropped. 
Mostly as a face-saving measure, it was agreed 
by the West that the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters should convene to discuss matters 


arising out of the situation in Berlin and 


matters affecting Germany as a whole. 
SYMBOL OF DEDICATION 
Coming on top of the Red coup in Czecho- 


slovakia, the whole incident had galvanized 


Western Europe. Both there and in the 
United States and Britain the last defenders 
of giving the Russians their way in the hope 
they would then “be good” were in retreat. 
All the West began to see clearly the need 
to arm against the Soviet menace. Discus- 
sions soon got under way which culminated 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
U.S. behavior in this crisis was probably a 
mean reason for the support it won in the 
Korean crisis which was to hit in June 1950. 
Berlin, in Mr. Truman’s view, had become a 


symbol of America’s—and the West’s—dedi- 


cation to the cause of freedom. 

The experimental laboratory for East-West 
cooperation thus wound up as the laboratory 
for American and Western determination to 
stand against the Russians. 


Once more, in November 1958, the Rus- 
sians were to try to squeeze the West out. 


Mr. Khrushchev at that time delivered an 


ultimatum saying that he would, in 6 months, 
sign a peace treaty with East Germany. The 
effect, presumably, would be to enable the 
East Germans to ease the West out. When 
the. West—now headed by President Eisen- 
hower—gave no sign of giving in, the ulti- 
matum was allowed to expire with the For- 
eign Ministers convening once more to dis- 
cuss German problems, 


The mechanics of that squeeze were much 
the same as those now being applied. The 
laboratory is the same. 
indicate that, if determination be main- 
tained, the outcome won’t be the same. 


The National Lottery of Chile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 


There is little to — 
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the national lottery of Chile. In Chile, 
as in many other Latin American na- 
tions, lotteries are frequently used to 
assist charitable and welfare organiza- 
tions. ‘These lotteries are thus of great 
national benefit. 

In 1960, the gross annual receipts came 
to $23 million. The net income to the 
Government in that year was some $5.5 
million. Some of this money was paid 
as a tax and entered the Government’s 
general revenues. About three-quarters 
of it, however, was earmarked for institu- 
tions such as universities, the Red Cross 
and public health service posts. 

Chile is another of the nations that 
has enabled the gambling urge to work 
for the general good. In the United 
States, we are unhappily still depriving 
ourselves of these benefits while at the 


same time succoring an organized crime 


empire that is to no small degree de- 
- pendent upon gambling moneys. 


The Tender Trap 
EXTENSION rg REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES ; RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
3, 1961. The contents of this editorial 
are pertinent today as we begin the de- 
bate on the foreign aid bill for 1961: 

THE TENDER TRAP 
In a recent letter to every member of Con- 


gress, Secretary of State Rusk and Treasury 
Secretary Dillon argued that, in order to 


help the less-developed countries, U.S. for- — 


eign aid must be financed several years in 
advance and extended on the basis of long- 
term commitments. 

“Such assurances,” said the administra- 
tion spokesmen, “are vital in helping the 
recipient countries to make the hard politi- 
cal decisions involved in self-help measures 
and internal reforms necessary to economic 
and social progress.” 

This is curious logic. It’s sensible enough 
for the United States to withhold help from 
those countries which show no willingness to 
help themselves. And even in the best of 
circumstances, necessary “strings” on US. 
aid may be resented. But it’s one thing to 
run that limited risk, and quite another for 
the United States to plunge into long-term 
commitments before aid-receiving countries 
get around to making hard political deci- 
sions. Such overeager assurances of aid 
eould get the United States inextricably in- 
volved in the domestic political squabbles of 
such countries. 

Committing U.S. resources on the strength 

of shaky promises is also plainly self-defeat- 
ing. Such “encouragement” of reforms long 
postponed is likely to discourage reform; 
why should there be self-discipline when 
Uncle Sam is ready to assume the burden? 
Why, for example, should a Latin American 
regime give up politically inspired inflation 
when it already has a US. pledge to bail out 
the economy? 

Already, some Latin American politicos 
- gore grandly inflating public expectations of 
US. generosity under the “Alliance for 
Progress” aid plan, the better to back out of 
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later on. But the development of the oil 
resources of a country is a widespread and 


promised (and unpleasant) reforms when 
the relatively modest amount of actual U.S. 
aid is made known. Washington seems more 
enthusiastic about the measures “neces- 
sary” to economic and social progress than 
some countries which cry loudest of the 
necessity for swift progress. 

So a trap in the administration’s long- 
term approach to aid is the tender-hearted 
temptation to take words in place of deeds. 
But we do the less-developed countries no 
kindness—quite the contrary—when Uncle 
Sam promises billions to cushion any hard 
political decisions. 


-~ 


A Climate of Honor and Trust in Inter- 
national Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the House is considering 
authorization for loans to be made by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment I find the attached article by R. G. 
Follis, chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, most inter- 
esting: 

A CLIMATE OF HONOR AND TRUST IN INTERNA - 
TIONAL INVESTMENT 

To stand on their own feet, to become 
stable, free and strong, to grow and to pros- 
per, the newly emerging nations of the world 
must import large amounts of foreign capital 
and skills. Outright gifts and loans from 


friendly foreign governments, while they help | 


get things started, are almost never enough 
to get them finished. And among the inter- 


- national investments that have helped these 


nations, those of the oil companies, compris- 
ing one-third of the total, are the largest. 

Contrary to what many might think, it is 
not always easy to arrange to import such 
capital. These projects involve years of 
planning and hard work, the spending of 
vast sums of money, and are subject to the 
natural hazards of oil exploration itself with 
its heavy odds against success. In Australia, 
the last 10 years of effort and the spending of 
$200 million by oilmen has resulted in 
no commercial production. In Brazil, the 
spending of $300 million and 6 years of work 
have brought the same result. Forty years 
of exploration in the Philippines have result- 
ed in a total loss to date. The countries in- 
volved, however, received bonus payments, 
investment within their borders, employment 
of their citizens, and other benefits. 

These investments are not the same as 
those spread over a wide variety and number 
of ventures. In each country, the risk is 
all in one piece—and the oil companies who 
venture in these foreign lands assume it all. 
The host country, by sharing in success, re- 
ceives money to develop its own national 
economy at no cost or investment by govern- 
ment or people. The country, however, does 
not share in the cost of failure. 

Before making an investment of this mag- 
nitude, commonsense dictates that previous 
agreements be reached as to the share of 
profit the country is to receive; and the 
share the company is to receive if oil is 
found; how they receive it; rights and obli- 
gations on both sides. _ 

Usually, these take the form of concession 
agreements. They permit an oil cOmpany 
to go ahead in the face of the existing risks, 
with the assurance that the ground rules 
will not suddenly be changed by one side 
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complicated business. Inevitably, differ- 
ences of opinion and disputes between com- 
pany and country will come up. But 
friendly discussions, in an atmosphere of 
good will and in good faith, will usually 
bring a mutually agreeable solution. These 
are allowed for in such agreements. An ex- 
ample is the agreement between Saudi 
Arabia and the Arabian America Oil Co. 
Here, such discussions have forged even 
stronger links between country and com- 
pany, including the now widely accepted 
principle of sharing profits equally. 

The success of these agreements is now a 
commonplace. It is therefore all the more 
surprising to hear from some current sources 
and individuals the thesis that after oil is 
found and developed, a host government 
can, in fact, as a matter of patriotic neces- 
sity should, declare a one-sided amendment 
to the agreement which would give them 
part or all of the investing company’s share 
of the profits. 

There is, of course, no historical, logical, 
moral or‘ legal support anywhere for this 
unique doctrine in any true civilization 
founded on law and not upon force. But, 
legality aside, if such a principle were ac- 
cepted, the practical effects might well be 
disastrous. 

The need of the newly developing nations 


for outside capital does not stop with the 


discovery of oil. New capital investment is 
then more necessary than before. This is 
because the country’s new wealth lies not in 
possessing the oil, but in selling or using it 
or its products. 

Even that, however, is not enough; the 
capital invested by the oil company is still 
just a shove, although a big one, in the 
direction of economic well-being for the host 
country. Success and good faith on both 
sides attracts more foreign capital to create 
more real wealth, a better life. 

But if this is an ascending spiral, one- 
sided abrogation and bad faith breeds a de- 
scending one; new and desperately needed 
capital investment is scared off and even 
that already invested seeks to cut activity or 
escape altogether. The stability and devel- 
opment, freedom and political independence 
of the new nation can be permanently re- 
tarded. 


A man’s word must be his bond. So must 


the word of a company, or a nation. Trust 
to the faithful performance to the letter 


and spirit of a contract freely entered by 


both sides—and from which both benefit— 
has for centuries been, as it is now, one 
of the indispensable foundations of a civil- 
ization founded upon law. 
R. G. FOLLIs, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Coluntien Sister Tells of Progress in Fi ight 
Against TB at Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
written by Gertrude Ann Kray, staff 
writer of the New World, in a recent is- 
sue which pertains to Sister M. Aquinas, 


superintendent of Rottonjee Sanatorium 


in Hong Kong. 
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Sister Aquinas wishes me to convey to 
the Department of Agriculture and to 
the Members of Congress that American 
rice is far superior to the rice from any 
other country and it is deeply appre- 
ciated. Sister Aquinas also praised the 
powdered milk and powdered eggs as 
being most useful. She would appreciate 
help in securing cooking oils, canned 
vegetables, butter, and cheese, and any- 
thing else would certainly be put to good 
use. Cooking oils, however, was placed 
on the top of the most needed items. 

The article follows: 

COLUMBAN SISTER TELLS OF PROGRESS IN 
Ficut AGAINST TB aT HONG KONG 
(By Gertrude Ann Kray, staff writer) 
An Irish-born Columban nun, a full- 
fledged M.D., visited Chicago last week and 
expressed admiration for the city’s medical 
work, praise for the country’s surplus food 


administration, and gratitude for the. 
pharmaceutical house that provided her hos- 


pital with $40,000 in surplus drugs in the 
last few years. 

Sister M. Aquinas, medical superintendent 
of Rottonjee Sanatorium on Queen’s Road 
East, Hong Kong, is ~ specialist in chest dis- 
eases and was honored 3 years ago with a 
fellowship in the American College of Chest 
Physicians. 

En route back to Hong Kong after a year’s 
postgraduate study at London’s Brompton 
Hospital, she was interviewed last Friday at 
a@ press luncheon in the Stock Yard Inn, 
hosted by Joseph B. Meegan, executive sec- 
retary of the Back of the Yards Council. 

Her visit to Chicago was arranged by Dr. 


Otto Bettag, former State director of public — 


welfare and now medical director of the 
DuPage County Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Dr. Bettag met the dynamic, 4l-year-old 
nun in 1958 at the meeting of the American 
College of Chest Physicians in Hong Kong. 
Her visit here included stops at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital (TB division) 
at Downey, Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Cook County Hospital, and other 


medical centers. 


“Tuberculosis is our main problem,” Sister 
Aquinas said. “In Hong Kong the disease 
attacks the bone. When children are afflict- 
ed it is particularly sad. However, we are 
making progress.” 

She listed overcrowding, poverty, and un- 
employment as the main causes of the dis- 
ease. 

“We have been encouraged by progress in 
the last 8 years, since the death rate has 
dropped to about 80 per 100,000, compared 
with 6 per 100,000 in the United States.” 

Over 1 million refugees complicate the 
problem in a city already overcrowded. 

“The British Government has resettled 
some 500,000 refugees in new housing and 
progress has been made toward converting 
swampland to habitable acres. It is a great 
step,” she concluded. 

The hospital is a combined enterprise of 
private funds and Government aid. It is a 
former British naval hospital; its equipment 
was taken by the Japanese in World War 
IT. 

Later it was acquired by the Hong Kong 


Tuberculosis Association and given to the 


care of the Columban Sisters with the sup- 
port of civic and governmental bodies. 

It takes its name Rottonjee from the donor 
of the building to the Hong Kong Tuber- 
culosis Association. There are 20 Columban 
Sisters on the staff. 

“Hospital food is good,” she said, “thanks 
to the US. Department of Agriculture 
which supplies surplus dried milk, rice, 
cooking oil, and other foods. 

“You may know the food is ample and 
nourishing when expatients often come 
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back to us for a meal,” she said with a 
twinkle. 

Sister Aquinas told of the TB insurance 
plan—a pilot project—through which chest 
X-rays are given at 6-month intervals with 
free care if the disease is detected. This 
costs the individual the annual equivalent 
of $2.25. 

The plan provides that the individual 
must first pass the initial X-ray test to be- 
come insured. 

“The plan is working so well that hos- 
pital facilities are kept very busy,” the nun 
explained. 

“We are most grateful to the American 
pharmaceutical houses who supply us with 


‘surplus drugs,” she said, and was quick to 


add that “progress is so rapid in the dis- 
covery of new drugs that many good and 
usable products are out-of-date, almost. be- 
fore they are on the market. 

“In the last 3 years we have received 
$40,000 worth of these surplus drugs.” 

The Columban order, to which Sister 
Aquinas belongs, is about 40 years old and 
is devoted entirely to missionary and medi- 
cal work. The local house of the order, 
6635 North Ashland, is the headquarters of 
Sisters who are studying at local universi- 
ties for a career in the mission fields. 

Sister Aquinas left Tuesday on her way 
back to Hong Kong. There she’ll resume 
her duties as superintendent of Rottonjee as 
well as her lecture programs in medicine 
at the University of Hong Kong. 

En route she will visit the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., and hospitals in Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Manila, and 
Tokyo. 


Committee Wants Multiple Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Western Interstate Committee on Public 
Lands recently adopted a _ resolution 
which refers to legislation before the 
Congress. 

I particularly refer to Members of the 
body to the principles of multiple use 
upon which this resolution is based. I 


agree with this principle and have sup-. 


ported legislation that would help assure 
the operation of our national forests un- 
der this concept. I believe that the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission should conclude a 
study and report upon the needs for 
wilderness areas before any legislation 
concerning such areas is passed. 
The resolution follows: 
WESTERN INTERSTATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS, JULY 18, 1961, Sm FRanNcis 
DRAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Whereas national legislation and regula- 

tion which establish wilderness preservation 
areas are contrary to the multiple-use prin- 
ciple in the management of Federal lands; 
and 
Whereas enactment of special interest leg- 
islation and regulation would seriously hand- 
icap multiple-use management of Federal 
lands; and 

Whereas wholesale withdrawals of public 
land would be detrimental to the general 
tax structure and would limit and reduce 
the normal operation and development of 
the following industries: mining, timbering, 
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reclamation, recreation, grazing, oil and gas 
and dependent service industries in the 
Western States: Now, therefore, be it _ 

Resolved by the Western Interstate Com- . 
mittee on Public Lands, That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
to oppose the wilderness preservation system 
as proposed in the Wilderness Act as an in- 
fringement on the administrative flexibility 
of the present system and because the an- 
nouncement of such a proposal would sub- 
ordinate policy decisions to a small council 
of nonrepresentative users; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to oppose ali 
of the legislation and regulation not in ac- 
cord with the multiple-use principle in the 
management of public lands; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be prepared and transmitted forthwith 
by the western office of the Council of State 
Governments to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each Member of the 
congressional delegations from the Western 
States. 


U.S. Congressman Daniel K. Inouye 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


in the June-July issue of Paradise of the 
Pacific magazine has put into words the 
deep and sincere respect and admiration 
many of us feel for the Congressman 
from Hawaii, Dante. K. INOUYE. 

This respect and admiration stems 
from his ability as a legislator which was - 
quickly recognized and from the repu- 
tation he has established as a man of 
his word. 

'_ Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 


sent, I insert this article entitled “U.S. 


Congressman DANTEL K. INovUYe” in the 
Appendix of the Recorp so that many 
more Americans can read about the un- 
usual background of our extraordinary 
Congressman from Hawaii, Dan IovYE: 
U.S. CONGRESSMAN DANIEL K. INOUYE 
(By David Fitzsimons) 


The friendship between LYNDON JOHNSON 
and Dan Inouye has puzzled many people; 
when Inouye backed JOHNSON for the Presi- 
dency, they questioned why he supported a 
conservative southerner. INOUYE responded 
by attributing to JoHNSON much of the re- 
cent progress in civil rights. In addition 
the Vice President had been an ardent 
worker for Hawaii and sponsored Rohertecinely 
tions for the East-West Center. 

As for the Vice President’s fondness tor 
Dan; it has been suggested by JOHNSON 
that Texans have not forgotten INovYE’s 
442d Combat Unit which saved a lost bat- 
talion of the 36th Texas Division in France, 
in 1944. 

Whatever the reasons for the root of their 
friendship, at the 1960 Democratic Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, LYNDON JOHNSON 
against the wishes of his advisors, surpris- 
ingly selected this relatively unknown Con- 
gressman from Hawaii for one of the two 
seconding speeches to his nomination. “Get 
someone well known,” he was advised, but 
JOHNSON prevailed, and DANIEL INOUYE pre- 
his tribute. 


~ 
Mr. KARTH._Mr. Speaker, an article 
| 
i 
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This 1 minute speech did not change his- 
tory, but it did point up the phenomenal 
acceptance which has followed INovYE dur- 

ing his short stay in Congress and has been 
gharacteristic of his whole political career 
to date. 

Daniet INovve (In-0-way) was selected 

of the United States in July 
1959. When he took the oath of office that 
August, he proudly became America’s first 
of Japanese ancestry. 

On his third day in office, he was exposed 
to Washington’s high-powered press; he was 
misquoted and ungently chastised for a mis- 
interpreted opinion on District of Columbia 
home rule. Islanders were uneasy at the 
thought of bad press so early in the game. 
But only a few days later (after the press had 
apologized) Dan was back in print, and far 
more favorably this time: 

“Dan arrived as an invited guest at the 
White House dinner for Khrushchev. As he 
stepped out from a limousine in white tie 
and tails, he was approached by a Russian 
who said, “You must be one of the American 
millionaires.’ 

“*No,’ said Inouye, ‘in fact far from it. 
These clothes are rented. I own only my 
shoes.’ 


“Why should you do that?’ asked the 
ussian 


“*To do great honor to the people of Rus- 
sia,’ replied INOUYE. 

“*Thank you,’ said the Russian.”’ 

The rise of Dan INOUYE has shown a great 
degree of astuteness in the evolving politics 
of Hawali; and his sojourn in the U.S. Capitol 
has required far more deftness than the 
average freshman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

INOUYE was not looked upon as just a new 
Congressman, but rather as an emissary from 
an island community which is mythically 
and romantically designated the “melting 
pot of the Pacific.” He was expected to be 
an instant authority on all Asian matters; 


yet, at the same time, he was evoking com- 


ment because he was completely American, 
soft spoken, and not pretentious. 

_ Although not a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, he was 
selected for a Pacific tour which included 
American Samoa, the trust territories, Guam, 
the Bonin Islands, and after a brief respite 
in Hawaii, on to Japan, Korea, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, Quemoy, Hong Kong, and the Philip- 
pin 


es. 

On January 5, 1960, Congressman INOUYE 
was selected by the US. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as one of the “Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of 1959.” 

The highlight of this first session of the 
86th Congress was his trip through the 
Pacific. He was impressed with the Amer- 
ican policy of assistance without dictation in 
the territories. And in Japan he was thrilled 
to receive an unprecedented 40-minute con- 
versation in private with the Crown Prince 
and Princess. 

the official theme of the tour, 
“Cooperation Between East and West Against 
Communism,” he stressed the need for im- 
proved communication between the two 
areas: “Friction between free world nations 
benefits only one cause, the Communist 
cause.” Particularly he emphasizes the need 
for press exchange with an examination of 
our attitude toward Red China * * * “a 25- 
million-man army and the largest Asian 
navy cannot be ignored, nor the fact that 
China will soon. be the third largest indus- 
trial nation in the world.” 

Inouye favors international banning of 
muclear weapons: “It took only 2 million 
tons of TNT to ob'iterate Germany; what 
can happen with the 35 billion tons of pow- 
er which we now have in the United States 
alone?” 

the second session, the honors con- 
tinued to fall. He was picked as a delegate 
to the interparliamentary Union in Tokyo. 
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pushed back. By April 1945, the enemy was . 


He was chosen for an important position in 
Eisenhower’s people-to-people program. And 
in February of this year he attended an in- 
terparliamentary conference in Mexico. 

Following his reelection last November, 
as a sophomore congressman, INOUYE was 
made the incredible offer of a seat on the 
all important Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Even more incredible to some observers, he 
refused the post and requested a seat on the 
Agricultural Committee because there he 
felt he could be of more service to his home 
State. “I’m convinced the people of Hawaii 
can’t live on mere prestige and publicity.” 

It is this attitude which has been the 
key to his legislative work since 1959. A 
great deal of consuming work was required 
to bring the new State under existing laws, 
and to promote programs which were too 
long delayed during territorial status. 

Dawn defines himself as a moderate-liberal, 
although the Hawaiian scale may not be 
as far right as nationally. His legislative 
program refiects this, with emphasis on 


wages, veteran’s benefits, medical aid, ap-. 


propriations for the University and the East- 
West Center, price supports for coffee, sugar 
allocations, interstate highway funds, de- 
fense funds, as well as votes for civil rights 
and against the Landrum-Griffin labor bill. 
However, more time and experience is re- 
quired to determine his overall profile. 

The childhood of Dan INOUYE has been 
painted as one of near poverty, but poverty 
is a relative judgment, and in the areas that 
counted, he was quite rich. And he re- 
members his childhood with obvious pleas- 
ure. 
Dan’s father, Hyotaro Inouye, was 19 years 
old when he decided to get an education, 
attending school from 1914 until 1925 to 
receive a high school diploma. In the interim 
he met and married Kame Imanaga, foster 
child of a Methodist missionary. Mother 
Inouye was gentle, efficient, firm, and reli- 
gious in her handling of the children. All 
went to church. And all took music lessons. 
“It took the family over a year to pay for 
a $50 piano,’’ DAN poignantly recalls. 

From the age of 10, during the summers 
and after school, DAN enhanced the economy 
of the family by holding many miscellaneous 
jobs, but with no particular career in mind. 
Then, while attending McKinley High School, 
a kindly doctor refused a fee for setting a 
broken arm, and DAN, dramatically im- 
pressed, decided to become an orthopedic 
surgeon. 

Several years later Glenn Miller put him “in 
the mood” to consider extending his talent 
for music into an orchestral career. When 
1941 came, he witnessed history being made 
at Pearl Harbor; Dan wrote his experiences 
on paper, and won a highly coveted national 
prize. Subsequently he contemplated jour- 
nalism as a profession. 

But when the time came to enter the uni- 
versity, Dan returned to his earliest ambi- 
tion and entered as a premedical major * * * 
working nights as a medical aide for his 
sustenance. 

In 1943 the 442d combat unit was estab- 
lished for men of Japanese descent. INOUYE 
a university freshman, volunteered. Refused 
at first because of the critical need for civil 
medical aides, he persisted and was finally 
accepted as the next to last volunteer in 
the original unit. 

Training for months in Mississippi and in 
the initial European campaigns, DAN rose 
to staff sergeant. In November 1944, Bru- 
yeres, France, a battlefield commission made 
him the youngest (age 20) officer in the 
outfit. 

The last big push up the Italian penin- 
sula, where the 442d became the most dec- 
orated unit of the war, grew from a diver- 
sionary action to a full-scale offensive, 
spearheaded by these Americans of Japanese 
ancestry. Hill by hill, village to village, 
mountain after mountain the Germans were 
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against a wall; only two routes were avail- 
able for evacuation of their Riviera bases, 
and one was being closed by partisans. 

The Germans laid plans for withdrawal 
through the Po Valley, the heights of which 
were heavily fortified. For several days the 
442d attempted flanking movements against 
these defenses, but as German evacuation 
from the coast began, a frontal assault was 
launched. 

On April 21, 1945, Second Lieutenant 
INOUYE led company E, under artillery cover, 
up the slopes of Mount Marciaso, commanded 


by the 36lst Panzer Grenadier Regiment. 


Forty-five yards from the main enemy force, 
they were pinned down by three machine- 
gun nests. Overcoming the first impulses 
of fear, Lieutenant INovyE, already pierced 
through the stomach by one bullet, crawled 


forward to within a few yards of the first 


emplacement. Suddenly standing, he ran 
forward, and destroyed it with a grenade. 
Running to within 10 yards of the next nest, 
he silenced it with 2 grenades. “I’m 
blessed,” he thought as he ran, but to his 
right he saw a German fire a rifle grenade. 
The explosion shattered INOUYE’s right arm. 

Throwing with his left, he killed the soldier 
and went on to destroy the third machine- 
gun. Company E burst forward to be raked 
by a fourth gun which, before it could be 
overrun, crumpled INOvUYE’s right leg. With 
a tourniquet on his nearly severed arm, and 
with the help of another soldier, INOUYE 
insisted on proceeding up the hill to make 
sure the ridge was secured. 

“I was in the aid station when they 
brought DAN in,” says Chaplain Hiro Higu- 
chi. “It was on the next to the last day 
of combat. I heard Dan tell the medics, 
‘Never mind my right arm, it’s gone anyway. 
Attend to the others.’ Then he looked at 
me and said, “You know, Chaplain, I won’t 
be able to play the piano any more.’” 

On May 2, 1945, German forces in Italy 
surrendered; May 9, 1945, victory in Europe. 
During the war, DANIEL KEN INOUYE had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross and 14 other citations. . 

For 20 months he rehabilitated in main- 
land hospitals. There he had the opportu- 
nity to meet new people, places, and ideas; 
there he contemplated the future. The loss 


of his arm concluded all hope for either a . 


medical or musical career, but other needs 
existed where his mind and voice could be 
used. Mentally agile and infused with 
energy, he turned his eyes toward law. 


Discharged as a captain in 1947, he re- 


turned to the University of Hawaii to major — 


in economics and government. He purred 
through school; he courted and married 
Margaret Awamura, young speech instructor 
at the university; and he found time to be 
active in the community as commander of 
the DAV, vice president of the 442d Vet- 
erans’ Club, and chairman of the Oahu Vet- 
erans’ Legislative Committee. 

Receiving his bachelor of arts in 1950, he 
chose to continue his education at George 
Washington University in the District of 
Columbia, where his studies would include 
firsthand contact with the Nation’s Capital 
and politics. His academic record was ex- 
ceptional, and he impressively achieved his 
juris doctor in only 2 years, graduating in 
the top 10 percent of his class. 

Returning to Hawaii late in 1952, he ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant public 
prosecutor of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu. He dove directly into politics. The 
growth of the Democratic Party in Hawaii, 
as well as the political activity of the Nisei, 
dates primarily from World War II. Conse- 
quently, the emergence of veterans’ politi- 
cal influence lagged considerably behind 
that of the mainland, which saw the rise of 
Richard M. Nixon and John F. Kennedy in 
their respective parties. i 
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- their first terms in the legislature. 
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However, in April 1954, a minor insurrec- 
tion occurred in the seventh precinct of 
Honolulu’s Fourth District. A group of 
young Democrats challenged the precinct 
chairman, who happened to be Territorial 
secretary, for the seats in the Territorial 
convention. The two delegations, each 
supporting different candidates for party 
leadership, threatened to split the party. A 
compromise, giving each delegation half- 
votes, handed the INovye faction its first 
victory and a great deal of favorable 
publicity. 

Later in the year, Lvovuye decided to run 

for the Territorial legislature from the solid 
Republican Fourth District. One of the 
Democratic old guard attempted to head 
off Dan and a corunner, Spark Matsunaga, 
by suggesting that public prosecutors in a 
U.S. Territory were prevented by the Hatch 
Act from running for public office. 
_ The story was leaked to the press and burst 
into print with indignant cries against the 
maneuvering. INoUyvE and Matsunaga re- 
signed their positions in October 1954, but 
the public support and publicity they had 
received virtually insured their election. In 
November, 11 young Democrats swept into 
They 
banded together to form the major faction 
of their party, and consequently controlled 
the house. Dante. INOUYE, freshman leg- 
islator, was chosen majority floor leader. 
But, in deference to experience and position, 
one of the party —— was ‘selected 
speaker of the house. 

The resulting impasse was inevitable. A 
group of young liberals, overflowing with 
enthusiasm and inexperience while trying to 
promote a new program, were no match for 


-a wily speaker, a stubborn Republican mi- 


nority, and the vetoes of a Republican-ap- 
pointed Territorial Governor. 

A special teacher’s pay raise was declared 
illegal because the legislation was improperly 
written. As the last day of the session ar- 


rived and little of their program was off the’ 


ground, the clock was pulled. April 29, 1955, 
lasted for 28 days. 

INOUYE and his colleagues attempted to 
salvage their program, finally threatened to 
dethrone the speaker, and the session ended. 
Money hadn’t even been allocated for print- 
ing the session’s records. 

Peace was made. The young liberals ap- 
plauded the speaker (who later became a 
Republican) for having taught them a les- 
son, and they castigated the Republican 
Governor for his vetoes. Strangely, the de- 
bacle became a victory; they gained prestige 
as their sincere efforts at change were ap- 
plauded by the voters, who with the patience 
of born islanders, knew that experience 
would make the young legislators a valuable 
asset to the Territory. No confidence was 
better placed than in Dan INOUYE. 

In 1956, he was reelected from the fourth 


district. He entered a battle for the speaker 
of the house, lost, and was again selected 


floor leader. First grade fumbles behind 
them, better established within the party, 
and with a new speaker and Governor, the 
young Democrats redeemed themselves with 
a laudatory session. Most of them have 
since gone on to higher elective or party 
positions. 

After two terms \in/the House Inouye 
turned his eyes in 1 to the Territorial 
Senate. Elected by a weavy majority, he 


immediately found himself again in a fray 


with the old guard. He threw his weight 
behind Nelson K. Doi for president of the 
senate, and won an initial victory when the 
caucus chair was relinquished to Doi. Con- 
sequently, when the former chairman at- 
tempted to call a caucus, Doi and Inouye 
boycotted it. The old guard gave in, but 
Doi was subsequently defeated at steerer: 


designate. 
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Then, midway through the session, state- 
hood was granted to the Hawaiian Islands. 
On February 26, 1959, INouvE announced his 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate. His creden- 
tials were more than adequate. In addi- 
tion to his legislative experience, he had 
served in many posts within the party 
hierarchy; he was also a director of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Bank, an active leader of many 
service organizations, and as a public favorite 
he had no equal. 

Having been the first to announce his 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate, he was sud- 
denly faced with complicated problems of 
protocol and party adhesiveness. INOUYE 
hesitated and finally stepped down. No one 
knew exactly why he had been willing to 
do this but that his modus operandi in- 
cludes consideration for the party, is not 


.disputable. 


Throughout his own campaign for Con- 
gress, he actively supported other candidates 
of the Democratic Party. On July 28, 1959, 


although Jack Burns, Democrat, lost in a 


close race to William Quinn, Republican, for 
Governor, Dan Inouye was tendered the 
largest vote in Hawaiian history, more than 
111,000—indicating a vote-getting power 
among Democrats, Independents, and split- 
level Republicans. 

In the following year he boosted that vote 


to over 135,000—close to 75 percent of the. 


total vote cast. Though the results are 
overwhelming, INOUYE’s campaign techniques 
have never been particularly colorful or 
arousing. Seldom emotional, he maintains a 
sincere “quiet sell” manner. But, he is in 
possession of a deadly acumen that leaves 
his opponents helpless in the clinches. 

Political prophets foresee a great future 
for this compétent tepid-electric personality 
who appears so easily to “win friends and 
influence people.” And generally it is as- 
sumed that Dan INOUYE will be candidate for 
the U.S. Senate in 1962. It is also assumed 
in Democratic quarters that unless DAN com- 
mits some serious mistakes, the chances of 
his being defeated are as slim as a whim. 
The opposition, however, is optimistic and 
expects to fight this time with an extremely 
influential candidate. Even so, as one rising 
young Republican perfidiously remarked: 
I'd rather run against 
Abe Lincoln.” 


The Decline of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, many his- 
torians have attributed the decline of 
Rome to a gradual erosion and surrender 
of power by the Roman Senate. The 
Roman Senate delegated much of its 
power and constitutional authority to 
the emperor and to a vast, ever expand- 
ing bureaucracy. Through this policy, 
the Roman Republic was doomed forever. 

It is un-American, undemocratic, and 
unthinkable that this Congress, as rep- 
resentatives of the people, would abro- 
gate its power and constitutional duty to 
eS and control foreign aid 


The following article by Rowland 
Evans, Jr., reprinted in the Greenville, 


S.C., News, first appeared in the New York 
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Herald Tribune. Also, Mr. Speaker, I 
am enclosing an editorial which appeared 
in the Greenville News, Monday, August 
14. I hope Mr. Speaker, that every Mem- 
ber of this House will read the article by 
Mr. Evans and this editorial before vot- 
ing on this dangerous effort to give un- 
elected bureaucrats a blank check and 
back-door approach to the taxpayer’s 


money: 


THE DECLINE (AND Fat?) oFr Concress 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON.—There is a curiously unreal 
quality about Congress these days. The stage . 
is there and on it one can see the usual 
props—the lights and scenery, the snuffboxes, 
the dignified tread of the southern grandees, 
the brisk efficiencies of the young Kennedy 
men. 

The props are all there and the actors tell 
their lines without a flaw, but nobody is 
watching. 

This is one of the central facts about the | 
new administration. For years, ever since 
the binding caucus was abolished, the men 
of Congress have been yielding their power 
bit by bit to the White House to make the 
great political decisions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The power drains out like sand 


in an hourglass. 

They long since have given up most of 
their constitutional rights “regulate com- 
merce.” These have been absorbed by the 
alphabet agencies downtown—the ICC, the 
FCC, the FPC, the Tariff Commission. 

When World War II pushed the United 
States to the peak of world influence, and 
the demands of diplomacy and power com- 
pelled swift decision, the jealous Senate 
began to yield to the White House a little 
here, a little there. 

These subtle additions to the executive 
power—found in such documents as the 
Formosa resolution—virtually conceded the 
power to declare war, which had become a 
meaningless function anyway. During the 
Eisenhower years, the slipping away of con- 
gressional power was partially hidden by the 
simple and abnormal fact that Congress was 
under strong Democratic control. 

Political competition between the Johnson- 


- Rayburn Congress and the Eisenhower White 


House made for zestful drama and gave 
Congress the iNusion of power. Senator 
Johnson, now the Vice President, was the 
most skillful political showman in town. 

For 2 years before the political conventions 
in 1960, the Senate was the seedbed of presi- 
dential ambitions. This added to the ex- 
citement of the place and made the Senate 
the most enthralling stage in town—but it 
did not conceal the fact that in his struggles 
with Congress, President Eisenhower was 
usually the winner. 

In today’s Senate, Kennedy is no longer 
there, while JoHNSON is in a less powerful 
position. Vice President Nixon, whose every 
ruling and tie-breaking vote oozed with po- 
litical significance, has also departed. 

Vanished and almost forgotten, too, are 
the great investigations of the McCarthy era 
when a single Member of the Senate had an 
almost life-or-death power over the careers 
of men downtown. 

It has odd ramifications, this slow trickle 
of power from the Congress to the White 
House. As the sands of real power dribble 
away, the symbols of power take their place— 
like gleaming new office buildings. 

One might think from the generous pro- 
portions of the new House Office Building 
that the membership were about to double 
or that the two old buildings were about to 
be demolished. But the membership is 
limited by law to 435. And the old build- 

remain 


ings will 


| 
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The Senate built its own new office build- 
ing 2 years ago, side by side with the old. 
Ninety-six Senators were housed in the hand- 
some old structure. Now 100 will be housed 
in the old and new. 
_ With the new buildings, and the new sub- 
Ways and the elegant new facade of the 
Capitol itself, have come the Cadillacs and 
the Lincoln Continentals, to carry the lead- 
ers and the assistant leaders and the other 
hierarchs on their appointed rounds. 

If the erosion of congressional power con- 
tinues, it may be only a question of time be- 
frre a Cadillac becomes the standard per- 
quisite for Senators—a small solace for 
diminished influence. 

Very soon now the President is likely to 
get a brand new grant of jealously guarded 
power from Congress. This is the power to 
finance foreign aid over the next few years 
by borrowing from the Treasury instead. of 
obtaining appropriations from Congress. 
This new authority will tilt the hourglass a 
bit more steeply toward 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Perhaps the hourglass will some day start 
to tip back. Congress has slapped down the 
President on several occasions this year, 


voting down three of his reorganization re- | 


- quests and denying his appeal for new pow- 
ers to control farm production. On Thurs- 
day, the Senate ignored the President and 
approved millions of unmasked dollars for 
bombers. 

But these rebuffs seem more like excep- 
tions that prove the rule. The trend is the 
other way. It is hastened by the publicity 
engines of the executives, by the glamor of 
the White House, by the President’s domi- 
mance in foreign and military policy, and 
by the marvels of modern communication. 

The trend is the other way and to hear 
them talk, the men of Congress know it. 


CONGRESS RUNS OUT 


A report on the gradual drift of power 
away from Capitol Hill and toward the 
White House was reprinted on this page the 
other day. 

By coincidence, a striking example of that 
trend appeared in a news story on the front 
page of the same edition. The example 
may, indeed, prove to be the most far- 
reaching erosion of congressional authority 
to take place in many years. 

The issue revolves around President 
Kennedy’s foreign aid program. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to grant authority for 
foreign aid spending over a 5-year period 
rather than on the year-to-year terms cus- 
tomary in the past. 

This means that the foreign aid lending 
authority would be empowered to borrow 
money from the U.S. Treasury up to the 
limit authorized for the period by Congress. 
No longer would it have to appear before 
congressional committees each year to justify 
its past actions or to spread before the rep- 
resentatives and the public its plans for the 
future. 

To Mr. Kennedy, this is flexibility. To us 
it is usurpation. 

The Constitution gives to Congress and 
Congress alone the power to levy taxes. By 
authority of the Constitution, and with the 
overwhelming approval of the public, it has 
clung to this control of the Nation’s purse 
strings 


At its worst, the new approach would en- 
able the administration to make errors un- 
detected by Congress over a 5-year period. 
At its best, it means that Congress has 
simply surrendered its constitutional au- 
thority to check the executive department 
annually. 

That sturdy conservative, Senator Byrp, 
_of Virginia, offered an amendment when the 
bill came before the Senate to restore the 
constitutional prerogative of the Congress. 
Forty-six Democrats and 10 Republicans, 
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caught in the blush and fever of the New 
Frontier, overwhelmed 16 Democrats and 23 
Republicans to swell the flood of power in its 
sweep toward Pennsylvania Avenue. | 

Centralization of authority is both sad 
and dangerous. In pondering the matter, 
however, perhaps we should take back a 
word used above. For what is both sadder 
and more dangerous is that this is not s0 
much usurpation of power by the executive 
as it is abandonment of responsibility by the 
legislative branch. 

In the article reprinted here, Rowland 
Evans, Jr., of the New York Herald Tribune 
declared that the trend is “hastened by the 
publicity engines of the executives, by the 
glamour of the White House, by the Presi- 
dent’s dominance in foreign military policy, 
and by the marvels of modern communica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Evans overlooked one factor. Power 
is not only attracted to the White House. 
Congress is increasingly willing, even anx- 
ious, to pass it to the White House—by 
the bucketfuls. 


Truth in Lending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like > 


to bring to the attention of the House a 
very well written essay by the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO en- 
titled “In Your Interest.” This article 
explains the need for the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill, sometimes referred to as the 
consumer-credit-labeling bill. The text 
of the statement follows: 
IN Your INTEREST 

A consumer buys a product on the install- 
ment plan. His purchase contract calls for 
monthly repayments to cover principal and 


carrying charges. The true interest rate isn’t 
stated. Has the consumer the right to Know? . 


State law permits a loan company to 
charge 3 or 3% percent per month interest 
on the unpaid balance on a small loan. The 
true annual rate isn’t indicated. Has the 
borrower the right to know? 

Few Americans have any notion of the 
real cost of the money they borrow. The 
careful shopper who prides himself upon 
getting a bargain often dissipates far more 


than he saves by accepting extortionate in- | 


stallment terms. Unscrupulous merchants 
and lenders often go to extremes in mak- 
ing credit easy because of the rich interest 
crop to be harvested. 

Senator Paut Dovctas has long taken the 
position that the consumer is entitled to full 
disclosure legislation regarding costs of con- 
sumer credit. This year, the Senator and 
21 of his colleagues have jointed together 
in introducing 8S. 1740, the “truth in lend- 
ing” bill. The Senators are of the view 
that there is a great public need for a bill 
requiring the seller or lender to state the 
true annual interest rate on consumer credit. 

Senator Dove.as introduced a “consumer 
credit labeling” bill into the Senate last 
year. Hearings were completed on the bill, 
which was similar to this year’s “truth in 
lending” bill. The hearings aroused con- 
siderable public interest and support as they 
revealed startling abuses of consumer credit. 


Americans are the world’s most eager bor- 
rowers. Two out of three U.S. families are in 
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debt. About half make regular monthly in- 
stallment payments each month before 
meeting other family needs. A third make 
regular monthly repayments on mortgages. 
Another quarter owe for personal loans, 
charge accounts, and similar credit. Many 
families carry more than one kind of debt. 
In family life as in American business and 
government, credit makes the mare go. 
Personal debt in America has mounted to 
$200 billion. Of this, about $140 billion is 
mortgage debt, while installment debt ac- 
counts for another $55 billion. About 13 
cents out of every dollar of personal income 
goes for repayment of installment loans. 
Mortgage credit has increased sixfold since 
World War II’s end, while installment credit 
has increased eightfold. Today, the demand 
for such credit—and its supply—is among 
our most important economic indicators. 
During more prosperous moments, the busi- 
ness and Government economists worry lest 
installment debt be expanded too rapidly. 


During recessions, cheers go up every time 


consumer credit shows signs of expansion. 
Almost every American family uses some 
form of consumer credit at some time dur- 
ing its existence, but it is used least among 
the very poor and the wealthy. Consumer 
credit is used with most frequency by those 
middle-income families with incomes of 
from $4,000 to $10,000 annually. 
Installment buying has made possible the 


-American standard of living. Home owner- 
ship would be far less widespread were it. 


not for long-term mortgages with repay- 
ment stretched out for 20, 25, or 30 years. 
At least two-thirds of all automobiles and 
half of TV sets are bought on credit. The 


small downpayment with the regular month-— 


ly repayment have given the consumer a 
unique role in American life. 

Consumer credit is of major importance 
to US. industry and its workers. Without 
it, the wheels of industry would soon grind 


to a jarring stop and millions would be 


thrown out of jobs. 

Because it is so vital to all, consumer 
credit should be treated with respect. If 
the consumer loses faith because he is swin- 


dled, cheated, or fooled, the results will be | 


catastrophic. A law to deter the serious 
abuses Of consumer credit is worthy of 
widespread public support. 

National concern with the size and cost 
of the Federal debt is fully understandable. 


’On the other hand, it is difficult to under- 


stand the woeful complacency about the 
size and cost of consumer debt. The in- 


stallment buyer is left entirely to his own 7 


devices although all of us will sink if he 
goes down. 

Easy credit and the ruthless eitetiion of 
consumer debt upon the unwary have led 
to frightful abuse and sometimes to tragic 
consequence. Because of ignorance regard- 
ing the true costs of money, lives have been 
needlessly scarred or even wrecked. Unless 
excesses are halted, the entire American 
business community may be discredited. 


If the real average price of personal and 
mortgage credit is 6 percent, consumers will 
pay out $12 billion in interest each year. 
If the price is 8 percent, consumers will pay 
out $16 billion—about half the Nation’s 
annual education bill. 

A 1-percent increase in interest rates is 
great enough to price hundreds of thousands 
of moderate-income families out of the hous- 
ing market. On a $13,500 mortgage, 1 per- 
cent represents a monthly payment of $11.25 
over a 25-year period. The homebuyer who 
fails to note the interest charge carefully 
may find that he has saddled himself with 
a burden beyond his ability to carry. 

Mortgage interest rates generally are clearly 
stated. The consumer is usually able to tell 
what his annual interest rate will be. This 
has led to greater understanding and care in 
signing home purchase contracts. _ 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Installment credit and personal loans are 
an entirely different matter. These gener- 
ally are of relatively short term—l, 2, or 
3 years, or a period of months. Usually, in- 
terest is figured from a complex table and is 
stated in terms of a monthly rate. In some 
cases, a flat service charge of so many dollars 
per hundred is added on, Often, no pro- 
vision is made for rebate when repayment is 


‘completed in advance of the stipulated term | 
of the loan. 


Sellers in the consumer credit market often 
advertise loan charges as “just pennies a 
week” or a “dollar a month for each $50.” 
To the unwary, the cost seems small. Actu- 
ally, the interest charges continue at a “dol- 
lar a month for each $50” over the life of 
the contract. The actual cost figures out to 


$12 a year for each $50, or a rate of 24 per- 


cent. 

To confuse the more wary, the seller often 
seeks to set up repayment schedules of 7, 
9, or 26 months, or some other such odd 
period. This makes it difficult for the buyer 


to compute the interest rate, especially when 


the salesman persists with a high pressure 
sales talk. 


The low-income family has least under- 


standing of the abuses of consumer credit. 
Unable to buy higher cost items for cash, 
these families often turn to unscrupulous 
merchants who pad high profits with still 
higher carrying charges. 

Helen Hall, director of New York’s famed 


Henry Street settlement, filed a statement 


during last year’s hearings on the “Con- 
sumer Credit Labeling” bill. She related the 
case of a shipping clerk with take-home pay 
of $68 a week. 

The@shipping clerk, his wife, and three 
children were radiant with happiness when 
they were able to move from a furnished 
room to a five-room apartment in a low-in- 
come city housing development. Faced with 
the need to furnish the apartment, they 


turned to a peddler who had always sold — 
- them everything they required from soap 


to shoes. 

The peddler took the family to a furniture 
store where they were sold a bill of goods— 
$1,800 worth of furniture on the installment 
plan. The peddler came to their apartment 
to collect the downpayment and then dis- 
appeared from the scene. 

From then on, the family dealt with a 
finance company. Payments were 8%60 a 
month. The family had no contract, only 
a sales slip from the furniture store. 

After 2 months, the jerry-built furniture 


started to come apart. Complaints to the 
store were of no avail. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the family withheld payments, al- 


though money was set aside to meet them. 
The finance company turned the case over 
to the city marshal’s office. Following in- 
vestigation, payments were reduced to $28 
per month, but the full debt remained to 
burden the family. 

“Today, 3 years later,” wrote Miss Hall, 
“Mr. Phillips is still paying off his furniture. 
The furniture is falling apart, but the com- 
pany has made sure it will be paid because 
his wages have been garnisheed.” | 


WAGES GARNISHEED 


The case of William Rodriguez, made news | 


because it was climaxed by tragedy. Easy 
credit at high cost entrapped Rodriguez, 
who found his way out in suicide at age 23. 
Rodriguez supported a wife and four young 
children on a mail order clerk’s pay of $66 
weekly. He.owed $700 in time payments. 
Two reporters investigating the death of 
the young Puerto Rican found that a finance 
company had garnisheed his wages for $80.20, 
an acceptance company for $34.15, and a 


_ furniture store for $167. 


“I’m up to my neck in debt and can’t go 
any further,” Rodriguez wrote in his suicide 
note. Police found in the young father’s 
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pocket a bill with a note warning that if he 
didn’t pay up his employer would be noti- 
fied 


A Washington Post and Times Herald re- 
porter found in 1960 that easy credit at high 
prices is readily available to anyone with a 
job and a wage to be garnisheed. After the 
District of Columbia’s easy credit mill was 
exposed, the capital’s garnishment law was 
improved. Throughout the country, how- 
ever, the courts in too many cases still serve 
as collection agencies for loan firms who 
justify their high interest charges on the 
ground of risk taking. 

A prize-winning series of articles by Wash- 


‘ington Star Reporter Miriam Ottenberg re- 


vealed finance charges on used cars as high 
as 30 percent, credit insurance costs double 
the normal and balloon payments of $200 or 
more still due on an auto after the final pay- 
ment was made. Miss Ottenberg reported 
that the courts have ruled that finance 
charges are not interest and do not come un- 
der Washington, D.C.’s usury laws. 
Reporter Ottenberg described how buyers 
were enticed into used car lots by agivertise- 
ments offering a used car for $1,495, with 
only a dollar down. She reported that the 
customer would end up paying a total price 


of $2,195. The additional $700 covered loans 


from two finance companies to cover a down 
payment and a heavy insurance bill. The 
buyer affixing his signature to the complex 
contract proffered him was hooked. 

The Ottenberg series revealed tie-ups be- 
tween used car dealers and finance compan- 
ies. Concealed in the fine print of purchase 
contracts were true interest charges of 20 
percent, hidden insurance charges, and 
lump-sum payments due after regular in- 
stallments were completed. 

- Thanks to the Ottenberg articles, Con- 
gress enacted reform legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The new law left much 
to be desired, although it was an improve- 
ment. Annual interest charges of from 16 
percent on new cars to 32 percent on used 
cars over 4 years old are still legal. 

TRUE RATES 


Throughout the Nation, the purchaser of 
a new or used car on installments is still 
very much at the mercy of the fine print. 
Used cars financed in the 26 States without 
rate regulation carry true interest charges 
up to 275 percent. In some of the 25 States 
with “regulation” true interest charges are 
as high as 43 percent. . 

The common true interest rate on small 
loans is actually 30 percent. Rates of 36 to 
42 percent are permitted in many States. 
Legal maximums under present State law 
run from 24 to 48 percent. To the borrower, 
the rate is stated as 2, 3, 3%, or 4 percent 
per month on the unpaid balance. 

Some consumer credit ads are viciously 
misleading. One placed before the Senate 
subcommittee proclaimed boldly that Florida 
law now permits a “new and hetter way to 


borrow.” The ad stated in smaller type that 


there would be “no monthly interest charges” 
to borrowers. The key word was “monthly.” 
Repayment, of course, was clearly on a 
monthly basis. 

The more sophisticated and the better 
credit risk usually turns to banks for loans. 
Even these borrowers are woefully ignorant 
of the true cost of money. Professional and 
businessmen who borrow for personal needs 
or who buy on credit are among the ill- 
informed. 

Ten. thousand commercial banks under- 
write or directly finance $15 billion in con- 
sumer credit. These banks usually advertise 
loans at a stipulated annual rate, although 
an increasing number advertise a monthly 
interest charge. True interest costs are 
usually far higher than advertised rates. 

The borrower of $1,000 repayable over 1 
year in regular installments may think that 
he is paying only 6 percent on his bank 
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loan. But the borrower actually has the use 
of $500 on the “average” over the year. His 
true interest rate is 12 percent. 

The common rate for personal loans at a 
bank is 12 percent. The legal permissible 
maximum under State law runs from 12 
to 42 percent. Maximum rates for credit 
unions is 12 percent by law. 

Richard L. D. Morse, professor of family” 
finance at the Kansas State University, last 
year presented to the Senate subcommittee | 
a survey showing responses of lending firms 
to a survey on interest rates. Each lender 
was requested to ask what the monthly pay- 
ment would be on a $200 loan to purchase a 
$300 used car, to be repaid in 12 monthly 
installments. Each was also asked to state 
the annual interest rate on the loan. 

Five lenders said the monthly repayment 
would be $18.67. The same lenders reported 
four different annual interest rates for the | 
same amount of repayment; 12 percent, 9 
percent, 6 percent, 8 percent, and again, 12 
percent. 

Four other lenders reported a monthly 
payment of $18.33. Each of the four stipu- 
lated a different interest rate on the identi- 
cal repayment: 7.5 percent, 10 percent, 13 
percent, and 9 percent. 

The true annual interest rate with a re- 

payment of $18.67 is about 22 percent. The 
true annual rate with a repayment of $18.33 
is approximately 18 percent. 
' These were chartered len concerns, 
supposedly experts in their fields. None 
was. a fly-by-night firm. Each had years 
of experience in consumer finance. 

Chairman William McChesney Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board has confessed 
that he is confused by the vagaries of cofi- 
sumer finance. Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, 


‘Ford Motors vice president in charge of fi- 


nance, has stated that the “variety and 
complexity of finance and insurance ar- 
rangements and the charges for them are 
such as almost to defy comprehension.” , 

“It is impossible,” the Ford official added, 
“for the average buyer to appraise the rates 
for the finance and insurance services 
offered, as compared with alternatives else- 
where.” 

TRUTH BILL 


The “truth in lending” bill would require 
full disclosure of charges to the consumer. 
It would in no way interfere with the buyer- . 
seller relationship, nor is it an attempt to 
regulate the terms of installment buying. 
The bill is an attempt to prevent the abuse 
of consumer credit so that it may remain a 
bulwark of the U.S. living standard and a 
useful and legitimate tool of commerce. 

The measure would require the following 
information to be disclosed: 

The cash price, or, in the case of install- 
ment credit, the delivered price of the ar- 
ticle or service to be performed; 

The amount to be credited as a down- 
payment and/or trade-in allowance when 
the purchase is to be financed through con- 
sumer credit; 

The difference between the two amounts: 
the actual amount of the purchase price 
being financed; 

A listing of all charges in connection with 
the transaction not directly resulting from 
extension of credit. In the case of an au- 
tomobile, this would include a listing of 
all insurance charges; 

The total ameunt of cost to be financed; . 

The finance charge expressed in dollars 
and cents. This would include all interest, 
service charges, discounts, and other charges 
“incident to extension of credit; 

The finance costs expressed as a simple 
annual interest rate on the outstanding 
unpaid balance or obligation due. 

The bill would require the seller or lender 
to give the consumer the basic information 
he requires to make an intelligent decision. 
It would give the consumer an intelligent 


? 
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yardstick that he could use in shopping 
around to compare actual prices and the 
costs of credit. 

Mutual savings banks, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Home and Housing Agency, savings and 
loan associations, the AFL-CIO, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare have recorded themselves in favor of 


the bill. 

Opposition has come chiefly from small 
loan associations, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, retail stores, and easy credit mer- 
chants of various kinds. Each of these has 
stated that business has nothing to hide. 
Each, however, is vigorous in its desire to 


continue the present camouflage. 


The opposition argues that a Federal law 
represents intrusion into States rights. The 
truth is that State law has permitted sad 
abuse and that few States have shown any 
desire to correct present ills. Further, the 
bill is well within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government under the Constitu- 
tion’s money clauses. 

The usual arguments regarding the crea- 
tion of a vast Federal bureaucracy to enforce 
the law have also been raised. The same 
argument was raised when the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act was passed in 
1958. With passage of this law, the pack 
has disappeared from auto retailing. Con- 
sumers now know what is on the car and 
what the manufacturers’ list price is for each 
item. The law has helped the consumer, 
has helped to restore true competition, and 
has brought a measure of truth and sanity 
into auto advertising. No great Federal 
bureaucracy has sprung up to plague the 
auto industry. 

The argument has also been raised that 
it will take an expert to compute the true 
interest rate, and that the ordinary sales- 
man cannot doso. This argument was effec- 
tively answered by Earl B. Schwulst, presi- 
dent of the famous Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York. 

“They have tables. You can figure [the 
true interest rate] out to the dollar. They 


have tables to figure that very easily,” Mr. — 


Schwulst said. 

“I recognize,” added the banker, “the im- 
portance of consumer credit and I know that 
if we didn’t have consumer credit and in- 
stallment credit the economy would prob- 
ably not have grown and expanded as it 
has, and I would never say that this credit 
per se is a bad thing. I know that many 
people would be unable to enjoy many of 
the blessings of good living if they were not 
able to borrow or purchase on credit. And 
this bill does not say that consumer credit 
and installment credit are bad.” 

There are many good reasons for a full 
disclosure law in the field of consumer credit. 
Not the least of these is the improvement 
of business ethics. But, the marketplace 
aside, life in latter-day 20th century Amer- 
ica demands that the consumer be entitled 
to know the truth about credit and its costs 


to him. 


America has boasted across the world of 
her free enterprise system. But no enter- 
system is truly free if it is based upon 
withholding the truth from the average citi- 
zen. A free society demands that the con- 
sumer be given the facts by which to make 
an intelligent choice, whether he takes ad- 
vantage of that knowledge or not. 
A free enterprise system should be one of 
fair competition. Unless the consumer has 


a yardstick by which to measure the costs . 


of credit, there will be little fair competi- 
tion. Unless our economy is competitive, 
the Government ultimately will be forced to 
regulate prices and profits. The “truth in 
lending” bill would help the business com- 
munity by protecting it from the unscrupu- 
lous dealer and lender. The merchant or 
lender who is honest and aboveboard has 
nothing to hide. 
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tion regarding the costs 
checked personal credit expansion can lead 
to large-scale defaulting on debt. The re- 
sult can be crash and disaster. By the same 
token, too great an expansion in any one 
period can lead to excessive contraction in 
the period following as people repay debt. 
This creates recession and unemployment 
and is in nobody’s interest over the longer 
Today, America faces grave danger from 
the abuses of consumer credit. Even teen- 
agers are being urged to open up revolving 
credit accounts, complete with service 


As Senator Douc.tas has said, the very least 
we can do is require the contents of the 
teenage credit package to be labeled accu- 
rately. The same would hold true for the 
at mag who are also susceptible to the credit 

Some have argued that the demand for 
credit is inelastic and self-regulating, that 
the price of credit has little to do with de- 
mand. If this is true, supply and demand 
have indeed become meaningless in our 
world. 

The argument in any case has little valid- 
ity as a reason for not providing full infor- 
mation to consumers. If the truth is made 
known to those who buy on time, greater 
elasticity together with greater economic 
stability may result in our economy. 


_ US. Airlines Finding Deadly Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and writ- 
ten of late about the financial fix in 
which our commercial airlines, both do- 
mestic and international, find them- 
selves. At home, we are finding that 
there is altogether too much competition 
between domestic airlines, with the re- 
sult that, unless the CAB speeds up obvi- 
ous mergers, the weak must fall by the 
wayside. 

Likewise, the international field pre- 
sents a similar problem. Our U/°S.-flag 
carriers are privately owned by American 
stockholders and nonsubsidized. Their 


foreign competitors are, for the most | 


part, owned by their governments and 
heavily subsidized. It stands to reason 
that this is a most inequitable arrange- 
ment. 

The problems these carriers of ours are 


facing, Mr. Speaker, were very intelli- 


gently spelled out in a recent editorial 
in the Times-Picayune, of New Orleans. 
I commend this editorial, which follows, 
to the reading of the membership of this 


U.S. AIRLINES FINDING DEADLY COMPETITION 


Around the airports the commercial fly- 


ing business looks brisk enough, but in- the 
balance sheet the figures are mostly red. The 
contradiction is easily explained. Passenger 
traffic and operating revenues have contin- 
ued this year at around the all-time records 
set in 1960. But the entry of the large lux- 
ury jets has meant also excess seating capa- 
city, steeply higher expenses, and multimil- 
lion-dollar interest-bearing debts incurred 
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to pay for the costly equipment. The net of 
this is some $20 million of domestic airline 
losses for the first half of this year. 

Among the largest losers are the oversea 
carriers, which additionally feel the wounds 
of hot competition from foreign carriers, 
subsidized directly or indirectly by their 
home governments. That, presumably, ac- 
counts for the vigor of the demands made 
by the American-flag airlines upon the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to call to account im- 
mediately foreign carriers which are charged 
with cheating on rules and violating the 
intergovernmental agreements. CAB is the 
overseeing agency (in the United States) 
and may review carrier situations as the 
public interest requires. 

Being private enterprise, American-flag 
airlines must pay their own way. The for- 
eign carriers, either Government-owned or 
aided with one kind of subsidy or another, 
usually escape some of the concern with im- 
mediate earnings, debt interest and divi- 
dends, and the inherent advantages these 
carriers enjoy can be multiplied by ignoring 
the rules. 

American carriers say formally the Royal 
Dutch and the Scandinavian lines have 


hogged much of the traffic between the 


United States and their countries by employ- 
ing unfair and prohibited passenger pro- 
motion tactics. According to a Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airlines charge, these competi- 
tors have increased flying frequencies far 
beyond that warranted by the traffic be- 
tween the areas served and by going after 
third country passengers in excess of the 
number permitted as fill-ups; all this in 
violation of the intergovernmental agree- 
ments. | 

The Dutch and Scandinavian lines have 
been carrying four-fifths or more of the 
United States-Dutch-Scandinavian passen- 
gers, leaving Pan-American only a minor 
share of the business, A new worry for the 
U.S. lines is the United States-Soviet agree- 
ment, now in negotiation, for air flights be- 
tween the two countries. There should be 
direct service, of eourse. However, Aeroflot, 
the Russian carrier, is completely a Govern- 
ment operation. Moscow may at times be 
more interested in monopolizing the pas- 
senger traffic than in making the service pay . 
for itself. | 

Paying their crews two or three times as 
much as foreign lines do, American-flag car- 
riers are in a difficult competitive position. 
It is a position that becomes intolerable if 
the foreigners are permitted to ignore reg- 
ulations in their drives to capture the busi- 
ness. Unless there is a reasonable sharing 
of passengers, the American-flag lines will 
probably have to seek Federal subsidies or 
drop their transatlantic business. We'll see 
what CAB can do, if anything. | 


The Arab Blacklist 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, we 


are presently considering the mutual se- 
curity bill providing for loans and grants 


to friendly countries to improve their 


economy, to fortify their resistance 
against communism and to encourage 
them to pursue a democratic form of 
government. In doing so, we should not 
neglect our friends and aid those who 


practice discrimination to hurt our 
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friends. The secret documents indicate 
that we are aiding Lebanon, the United 


Arab Republics, and the Arab countries. 


There is no doubt that the practices of 
the Arab countries have insulted our 
citizens of Jewish faith who wear the 
American uniform and who wear civilian 
clothes. The practice of the Arab coun- 
tries against Israel and Jews is so well 
known that in the July issue of Fortune 
magazine the startling disclosures as to 
the extent of the Arab practices were 
set forth. The article follows: 

THE FRAYED ARAB NOOSE 


A growing number of U.S. businessmen 
are getting caught in the crossfire of the 
13-year-old war between Israel and the Arab 
world. The military front is quiet, but the 
Arab States are persisting in their attempt 
to cripple Israel by economic blockade. The 
Arabs not only refuse to trade with Israel, 
but they also threaten economic sanctions 
against any outsider who does business with 
the young nation. Any US. firm dealing 
with the Israelis is in danger of being placed 
on an Arab blacklist and thus cut off from 
Arab markets. 

A number of U.S. companies, including 
Shell Oil and Socony Mobil, have closed up 
their operations in Israel. But many defied 
the blockade—among them, Emerson Radio, 


Gene Tire & Rubber, Dow Chemical, Fair- 
banks itney, and Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott. companies have been restricted 


in one degree or another in their dealings 
with many of the Arab nations, especially 
the United Arab Republic, Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. 

The Arabs now blacklist over 300 firms 
from all over the world, more than twice as 
many as 4 years ago. The number of US. 


firms’ on the list has risen from about 20 in 


1957 to nearly four times that. The length- 
ening blacklist is actually an indication that 
the boycott is nothing like the tightening 
noose around Israel that Arab propagandists 
claim it to be. In fact, the Israel economy 
is steadily improving, despite Arab efforts 
to strangle it. 

In the early days the blockade was un- 
questionably serious and expensive for Israel, 
for it deprived the country of normal sources 
of oil, ships, and food. Prior to 1956 and the 


Sinai campaign, Israel lived from ship to. 


mouth. Deprived of access to Middle East- 
ern oil, the Israelis hauled crude from such 
distant sources as Venezuela, and paid a 
premium of as high as 30 percent for it. A 
$45 million exploration and development 
program brought in enough Irael oil to sup- 
ply a tenth of its own needs. Finally, the 
Sinai campaign opened up the Red Sea port 
of Eilat, two pipelines were constructed from 
there to Haifa, and Israel now buys Persian 
Gulf crude at regular prices. 

The boycott on shipping forced Israel to 
build up rapidly its own merchant fleet from 
22,000 tons in 1948 to 475,000 tons (1965 
goal: 750,000 tons). Similarly, Israel was 
compelled to develop agricultural crops that 
it possibly would not have considered if it 
had been free to trade with its neighbors. 
One example is cotton, a crop that was first 
sown in 1953. Today Israel grows 11,000 
tons of good-quality fiber a yune, enough for 
its own needs. 

Despite the boycott, Israel’s economy has 
thrived. Last year each sector of the econ- 
omy set new records. But a chief problem 
continues to be an unfavorable balance of 
trade. In 1960, Israeli imports of goods and 
services amounted to $658 million, exports 
to only $350 million. The resulting gap is 
now bridged by U.S. aid, Jewish philan- 
thropy, and German reparations and resti- 
tutions payments. As these diminish, Israel 
must produce more for itself and for export. 

The key to increased Israeli development 
is foreign capital investment. In 1960 alone, 
the government approved 440 new foreign 
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investments. And Israeli authorities esti- 
mate that more than 210 U.S. companies and 
businessmen now have stakes in Israeli in- 
dustry, with a total*value of $150 million. 
But with still more needed, the government 
last year launched a program to attract $500 
million in new foreign capital. 

Here is where the Arab blockade could 
hurt badly—if it were effective. But signifi- 
cantly, more and more firms are willing to 
take the chance of investing in Israel. In 
1960 a number of U.S. companies began op- 
erations in the country: Sheraton opened a 
200-room hotel in Tel Aviv; Helene Rubin- 
stein started construction of a cosmetics 
‘plant; and Miles Laboratories became the 
first major foreign investor in the pharma- 
ceutical industry when it announced plans 


to build a $1,700,000 citric-acid plant in 


Haifa. 

The growing willingness of U.S. and Euro- 
pean investors to ignore Arab threats is, of 
course, due in part to sympathy with the 
Israeli cause. However, this factor is of less 
importance than the Arabs would have the 
world believe. The fact is that Israel offers 
economic opportunities which make it worth 
while for many types of investors to ignore 
Arab threats. (Israel’s per capita GNP— 
$1,050—is 13 times greater than Egypt’s.) 
Indicative of the changed outlook is the 
attitude of R.A. Hutchinson, a vice president 
of Studebaker-Packard, which opened an as- 
sembly line in Haifa in 1960. Said Hutchin- 
son, “We deal with all the Arab States. But 
if they choose to stop their purchases fol- 
lowing our agreement here, that’s their af- 
fair, not ours.” 

Moreover, the capricious manner in which 
the boycott is applied invites defiance. It 
is not a crime under the blockade regula- 
tions simply to sell goods to Israel, but it is 


considered “illegal” to invest in Israel, to 


set up offices there, or to enter licensing 
and technical agreements with Israeli firms. 
But some U.S. companies, such as Bulova 
Watch, which do nothing more than sell 
their products to Israel, have found them- 
selves summarily placed on the blacklist. 
Faced with such arbitrariness, formerly 
hesitant investors have apparently decided 
that they might as well be hung for sheep 
as for lambs. Furthermore, the chances are 
good that the hanging will never come off 
anyway. A great many US. investors active 
in Israel have not been placed on the black- 
list; some have been put on the list and then 
removed for no apparent reason. AS a 
spokesman for a U.S. electronis firm that 
has been dealing with Arabs and Israelis 
alike put it, “The Arabs are a fairly prag- 
matic group.” A number of companies have 
ignored Arab threats, continued dealing with 
Israel, and then discovered that they still 
hadn't lost their Arab customers. Fairbanks, 
Morse was blacklisted last year after it went 
into partnership with the Israeli Govern- 
ment in order to develop a revolutionary 
plant to remove salt from water. Despite 
this, it has had inquiries about the ma- 
chinery from Arab governments. | 


Boys’ Nation Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re-. 
marks, I wish to call to your attention 
an excellent program, which I believe 
is of general interest to our membership 


develop our youths’ interest in and 
knowledge of our Government and its 
operation. I am pleased, also, to com- 
mend a young man from Louisiana who 
has actively participated in this pro- 
gram. 

The American Legion has a fine pro- 
gram which it has been supporting for 
many years, called Boys’ Nation pro- 
gram. Under this program, the boys 
from the 50 States in the Union learn 
the art of local government, government 
at a State level, and finally Government 
at a national level. It involves a study 
of different levels of our government, 
terminating with a 10-day study of the 
Federal Government in action. 

Recently, a young man from my con- 
eressional district, John T. Cox, Jr., of 
Springhill, La., has won the highest 
award under this American Legion spon- 
sored program It is called the Boys’ 


Nation Award John was first elected 


president pro tempore of the senate in 
the Pelican State program at Baton 
Rouge, La. He was then elected as fed- 
eralist senator, and president pro tem- 
pore, the highest honor ever won by a 
Louisiana delegate in Boys’ Nation. 

It was my pleasure to have had John 
Cox, Jr., in my office and to have talked 
to him at length. It was also my priv- 
ilege to take him to lunch and to show 
him around the Capitol in Washington 
during his short stay here as a member 
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and which I think is doing a great deal to 


of Boys’ Nation. I was impressed with 


his interest in all Government affairs and 
especially his interest in current events 
that are transpiring from day to day 
and that affect the entire future of this 
country. 

John is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Cox, Sr., of Springhill, La. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Legion 
does many fine things. Pelican Boys’ 
State program is one of the finest com- 
prehensive programs in the Pelican State 
from which I come. Thousands of boys 
train and work and compete for the priv- 
ilege of representing the Legion in the 
Pelican State program, and they know 
that if they make good on a State level, 
they will come to the national level as a 
member of Boys’ Nation. I hope this 
program will continue to grow and ex- 


-pand and young men like John Cox, Jr., 


will continue to participate in it. Our 


Nation, going through a series of crises 


as it is, needs trained leadership which 
young people with enthusiasm and new 
ideas can offer. 


Repealing Sections 1176 and 1177 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
Relating to the District of Columbia 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


| | 
| 
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' Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Texas whether or not if this bill, as it is 
amended will leave with the District 
Commissioners powers to regulate com- 
mercial practices, notwithstanding the 
repeal of sections 1176 and 1177. 

Mr. DOWDY. As I understand the 
matter, the District Commissioners will 
have the same licensing privileges in 
these matters as they do in all others. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
discussed the question with Mr. Tobriner 
and he assures me that he feels they 
would have the power to regulate com- 
merical practices and that the passage 
of this bill was in order and very much 
_ desired by the Commissioners. 

Mr. DOWDY. Thatistrue. The Com- 
missioners have asked for it, and I be- 
lieve it is a good bill. | 


Harriet Pullen, Notable Alaska Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, an 
excellent article, in the Reader’s Digest 
series entitled “The Most Unforgettable 
Character I’ve Met,” concerning perhaps 
the outstanding woman pioneer of 
Alaska’s gold rush days, appears in the 
August issue of thct magazine. It con- 
cerns Harriet Pullen, one of the brave 
and noble characters of that memorable 
frontier episode. It is written by Herb 

Hilscher, who, as a child, came north to 
Skagway with his parents, and thus 
early was nurtured on the adventure of 
that pioneering exploit, and has since 
written well on the old Alaksa and the 
new. 

I first met Harriet Pullen in the mid- 
_ thirties, when her fame in the Far North 

was well established. Herb Hilscher’s 
literary portrait of her not only accords 
her full justice, but well re-creates the 
atmosphere of those romantic days when 
the finding of gold in the Klondike 
brought long-forgotten Alaska to the at- 
tention of millions of Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that Herb 
Hilscher’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

_ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
Tue Most UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 
I’vE MET 
_ (By Herb Hilscher) 

In 1906 we Hilschers—my parents, my 
brother and I—debarked at Skagway, tu- 
multous gateway to Alaska. Its mud streets 
were churned by horses; wood sidewalks 
clattered with the tread of boots. Too young 
to appreciate the adventure, I was thankful 
to snuggle in the lap of the deep-bosomed, 
redheaded woman who had welcomed us into 
her big house. Which is how, age four, I 
fell under the spell of Ma Pullen, heart and 
soul of that remarkable hostelry, Pullen 


merely shifted her ground. 
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“Hey, Herbie, come on 
my older brother called. | 

I shrank even smaller. “Never mind, 
sonny,” said Mrs. Pullen, who understood 
little boys. “Have some oyster crackers.” 


outside with me,” 


As my parents and Ma Pullen talked, I . 


nourished my confidence with oyster crack- 
ers. I fancied they must be some Eskimo 
delicacy. But soon I was trotting after 13- 
year-old Dan Pullen, oldest of Ma’s own 
brood, gawking at the gold-rush curious that 
over-flowed the sun porch, and deciding that 
Alaska wasn’t so different from home. With 
her Haviland china, running water in every 
room and an unerring instinct for the ap- 
propriate nicety—like crackers for a fright- 
ened four-year-old—Ma had made Pullen 
House an oasis in the raw frontier. 

We stayed a week. My father, who had 4a 
chronic case of Klondike fever, suffered from 
it long after the gold paid out. His scheme 
was to barge a load of cattle down the 
Yukon River to Circle, drive them overland 
to Fairbanks and settle there. He beamed as 
Mrs. Pullen extolled this marvelous idea. At 
last the arrangements were made and we 
set off. 

In 30 days we were back, lucky to be alive. 
A fierce wind had run our scow aground, 
pounded it to pieces and, though Dad man- 
aged to haul his two small boys and wife 
from the wild Yukon, he lost just about 
everything else he owned. At Pullen House, 
Mother went from one sobbing fit to the 
next. Ma Pullen, imperturbable in crisis, 
“I told you so, 
John Hilscher,” she lectured with a straight 
face. “The idea of giving a woman such a 
fright.” 

Whereupon she whipped out of her mas- 
sive cash register enough money for three 
steamer passages and, as Father struck north 
to recoup his loss, my mother, my brother 
and I sailed gratefully back to Seattle. 

Not until years later, when I heard about 
Ma’s own first days in Alaska, did I realize 
the unshakable strength behind her incon- 
sistency. She had arrived in that incredible 
year, 1897. Why? “They told me there was 
@ gold rush on and everybody would be rich.” 

The widow of a Washington State rancher, 
she had to provide for four small children. 
And so, $7 in her purse, her youngsters in 
the temporary care of friends back in Wash- 
ington, Harriet Smith Pullen stood alone on 
the Skagway beach on a rainy September 
afternoon. She was 36, a tall, handsome 
figure of a woman, red hair massed atop her 
head—and absolutely incongruous in the 
milling horde of ruffians, scoundrels, black 
sheep and lost sheep who had answered the 
cry “Gold.” 


Mercifully, a man came up and asked Mrs. 


Pullen if she could cook. He was building 
the Moore Wharf and had lost his kitchen 
hand to the gold fields. “Pay’s $3 a day, 
grub’s in the tent. There’ll be 18 for supper.” 

The tent was pitched so low she had to 
work stooping over. The “grub” consisted of 
maggoty potatoes and a side of ham aswarm 
with black flies. As a final insult, the de- 
parting cook had left a towering heap of 
rancid Kettles and pots. Briefly Ma consid- 
ered turning back. »>“But, I thought, back to 
what? I could build as good a new life for 


my children in Skagway as anywhere. It 


was up to me.” She treated herself to a 
5-minute cry, found an apron and prepared 
supper. 

Much later that night, in the jumble of 
tents and shacks along the muddy rut that 
was the town’s sole street—they called it 
Broadway—Ma found an unoccupied cabin. 
She huddled on a bed of straw and listened 
to the raucous merrymaking from four near- 
by saloons. Every gust of wind sounded like 
@ stealthy hand on her door. It was a long 
time before she fell into a troubled sleep, 
and when the sun woke her she was still 
clenching in her fist a stout chair leg. 

She had survived. But $3 a day would 
never fetch her children. There was a way 


sorts, too,” she said quietly. 


August 15 


for a woman to make money in Skagway that 
year—one enterprising lass auctioned her- 
self off for $5,000—but it was hardly Harriet 
Pullen’s way. Unexpectedly, one of her 
lumberjack boarders provided an answer: 
“I’m going over the pass tomorrow, Miz Pul- 
len, and I’d sure admire to buy a couple of 
your pies for the trip.” 

That night, after she’d scoured the last of 
the dishes with ashes (soap cost a dollar a 
bar) Ma hammered some tin cans into pie 
pans, baked six dried-apple pies and, in the 
morning, sold them for a dollar each. Soon 
she was making apple pies by the dozen; 


later, as their fame spread from White Pass 


to the Chilkoot and back to neighboring 
Dyea, by the hundreds. And before Christ- 
mas she was hugging her children to her in 
the tiny cabin. ; 

“They thought I was a wonderful mother 
and had given them a straw bed because it 
was fun. I looked at those sleeping little 
redheads and thanked God for His 
generosity.” 

Boomtown-style, prices soared—$2 for a 
meal of bread, beans and coffee, $50 for a 
bolt of cloth. Still Skagway grew, thronged 
by a never-ending stream of newcomers and 
swollen by the hundreds who had failed to 
get over White Pass. They called it Heart- 
break Trail, this slot in the gaunt moun- 
tains that walled the Yukon from the sea. 
It was only 45 miles from Skagway to the 
head of river transportation, but men aflame 
with dreams of gold and glory were flung 
back by the howling winds and tortured 
switchbacks of the mountain trail. “If 
only I’d had a horse,” they moaned. 

Ma Pullen listened, looked at the tons of 
provisions dumped on the beach, rotting, 
and thought of the seven horses she still 
owned back in Washington. By spring she 
had enough money to send for them. 
“Then,” she told me with that marvelous 
poker face, “I quit cooking and began run- — 
ning a pack train to White Pass.” 

They said Ma was crazy when she loaded 
up for her first trip. “Seems so,” she al- 
lowed, and cracked her long whip. She car- 
ried supplies in a four-horse wagon to the 
foot of the pass. Then, transferring gear to 
her horses’ backs, she led them as far as 
the summit. There she turned over her 
load to a grateful sourdough. Back before 
nightfall and $25 richer, she was ready to 
roll again by 4:30 the next morning. 

Heartbreak Trail brought out the worst in 
men, Once Ma came upon a half-maddened 


- sourdough whose horse had wedged a leg 


between two rocks. “Come on, blast you.” 
he was shouting as he tore at the broken 
ankle and the horse shuddered with pain. | 

Ma protested, “That animal is in misery,” 

but the sourdough snarled, ‘“‘Mind your busi-: 
ness.” 
She did. Fetching her revolver, she dis- 
patched the suffering beast with a single 
shot. When the infuriated sourdough 
turned on her, she leveled the gun at his 
head. “You look like you’re in a misery of 
The argument 
Was over. 

Soon, however, civilization began crowding 
out the stampeders. By 1900, when the rail- 
road over White Pass was built, Skagway’s 
wild spree was over. For Ma Pullen, it was 
time for another shrewd look around. The 
town remained a tourist lure and the Klon- 
dike’s chief port of entry and, as once she’d 
risen to its need for pies and pack horses, 
she new plunked her savings down on a 
big hourse just off Broadway and ordered a 
huge sign painted. “Pullen House,” it said, 
and for the next half century it marked 
Alaska’s most astonishing hotel. 

Illustrious names signed the guest book: 
Robert Service, Jack London, President Hard- 
ing, Herbert Hoover. But for every celebrity 
who broke bread at Ma’s table and moved on, 
there remain hundreds of other men and 
women whose lives, in some important way, 
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were shaped by Harriet Pullen, and who then 


went on to shape Alaska. 


Elmer Rasmuson, today president of the 
National Bank of Alaska, grew up in Skag- 
way and, with the other local lads, spent 
uncounted hours fishing the fine trout 
stream just behind Pullen House, Each boy 
brought Ma his string. “She couldn’t use 
all those fish,” Rasmuson recalls, “but she’d 
take every one, hand over a sugar doughnut 
or a fat slice of hot bread bathed in butter 
and, dead serious, say, ‘A day’s pay for a day’s 
work, that’s my motto.’” 

Robert Sheldon, former member of the 
Alaska Legislature, remembers Ma as ‘“‘a one- 
woman Salvation Army who mothered every- 
thing that came her way.” Sheldon came 


-to Skagway in the days when it was still 


easy to forget this was part of the civilized 


‘world. Ma reminded him. “I spent 5 years 


at Pullen House and it was always, ‘Mind 
your language, Bobby,’ and ‘Please don’t stuff 
all that pie in your mouth at once,’ until 
finally I could pass for a human being.” 

My father never did strike it rich in Alas- 
ka, but the brief taste of the north country 
had hooked me. In time I signed up as a 
ship’s radio operator on the Seattle-to-Skag- 
away run. Whenever I saw Ma, her greeting 
was always the same: “Why, it’s my oyster- 
cracker boy. Tell me, what’s new?” 

On one of my visits we spoke of Ma’s own 
children, of Dan—who had been the first 
Alaskan appointed to West Point, an All- 


American tackle, and a hero in World War I — 


before he died suddenly in his thirties—and 
of the others, all off on their own now. I 
asked if she wouldn’t prefer to have one of 
them back with her. “That doesn’t matter, 
what I prefer,” she said softly. “They must 


have a chance to build their own lives, just 


as I did. I only hope they have as much 
fun. 

By this time Ma was famous all over the 
Northwest, as much of a tourist attraction 
as White Pass. Down to the wharf she’d 
ride to meet the weekly steamer, erect and 
smiling, her ample figure pulled into a Lil- 
lian Russell hourglass by one of her special 
Spirella corsets. 

“There’s Ma Pullen,” a passenger would 
shout, and they’d rush for the rail. She 
never disappointed them. All the way back 
to Pullen House she peppered her guests 
with vivid anecdotes out of Skagway’s past, 
for Ma had become unofficial custodian of the 
memoirs of the great gold rush. 

Ma’s meals were prodigious. And her 
museum now filled the sun porch and two 
rooms besides with goldrush relics and 
memorabilia, as complete a record of a fas- 
cinating era as could be found in Alaska. 
It included gaming tables, Indian craft and, 
it seemed to skeptics, practically anything 
the townsfolk wanted to get rid of. “Maybe 
it is Junk,” Ma said (it was not), “but it 
used to be theirs, and now they're paying 
50 cents a head to look at it.” 

Nor was Ma above doing a little promo- 
tion. When one of the town’s saloons 
closed, she ostentatiously bid on the singu- 
larly lifelike painting of a nude that had 
hung behind the bar. There was consider- 
able tongue clucking in Skagway—and an 
upsurge in museum patronage. But no one 
ever again saw the famous nude: it had done 


its work and undoubtedly had been tucked 


away in the cellar. 
But neither her stories nor her food nor 


her museum was the essence of Harriet 


Pullen. Rather it was the great goodhearted 
warmth of her, and that unquenchable 
spirit, symbolizing Alaska to all the thous- 
ands who passed her way. Ma, for instance, 
knew that I had a hankering to be a writer. 
For years she’d corner me on each visit and 
Say in all innocence, “You know, someone’s 
going to have to write a book about Alaska 


one of these days and tell the world what 


it’s really like.” 

I got the message. But it was not. until 
after World War II that I finally began 
working on the project. “Oh, what a won- 
derful idea.” she exclaimed when I told her. 
“How clever of you to think of it.” 

I planned to take a copy of the book to 
Ma, and inscribe it right there in Pullen 
House with a few words about how she had 
shaped my feeling for Alaska. But one sum- 
mer morning in 1947, before I had finished 
correcting proofs, she fell and broke her 
hip. In the hospital she developed pneu- 
monia, and just 4 days shy of her 87th nirth- 
day, Harriet Pullen was dead. 

As Ma had insisted, they blasted a grave 
out of the sloping rock behind Pullen House 
and laid her to rest. The hotel still stands 
there, deserted. And if anybody ever sug- 
gests tearing it down and building some- 
thing useful on the site, you will hear the 
loudest yowl out of Alaska since Siwash 
George Carmack panned those first nuggets 
out of the Klondike. It will be the protest 
from Ma’s boys—all of us. 


The Barbarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune shows clearly how fruitless it is 
to believe that we can negotiate success- 
fully with Khrushchev. He has stated 
clearly enough on every possible occasion 
that his goal is to rule the world. Even 
beyond the stated objective of the Com- 
munists to impose their system on all 
men, Khrushchev is now following the 
pattern of all would-be dictators who 
seek control of the world through per- 
sonal ambition. Because he has no sense 
of decency, no moral qualifications 
which rule the minds of other men, he 
has no sense of honor which would bind 
him to any agreements he makes. Ne- 
gotiation with such a ruthless barbarian 
is fruitless and can lead only to disaster 
for the free world.. There is only one 
language he understands, the language 
any bully understands, strength and a 
determination to put an end to his bully- 
ing tactics. Once he understands clearly 
that we will fight for the freedom of 
Berlin, or any other area he threatens to 
enslave, and when he understands that 
we will fight with every weapon in our 
possession and will direct our attack to- 
ward his sacred homeland, then and 
then only, will he be deterred. Our pres- 
ent course of allowing him to make 
steady inroads into free lands must 
eventually lead to total disaster. 

The article follows: 

Tue BARBARIAN 

The foulness of Khrushchevy’s tongue 
only matched by the foulness of his soul 
of the doctrine of enslavement he seeks 
advance. He goes from excess to excess 
his vile threats, and so it is impossible 
say that in any particular utterance he 
succeeded -in outdoing himself. | 
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But, in the leprous apocalypse which he 
pictured at a friendship rally the other 
day, when he stood figuratively amid the 
ruins of the Acropolis, blasted by his bombs, 
he showed a limitless capacity for evil which 
no Attila or even. Hitler could equal. 

For this man, by his own testimony, would 
see civilization reduced to rubble if anyone © 
refuses to let him have his way. | 

“Hundreds of millions of persons will die”’ 
if he has to enforce his will by nuclear war. 
What would be spared? “Nothing. Bombs 
do not choose.” He would allow no “open 
cities,” such as spared Rome and Paris and 
Manila in World War I. 

And all of these horrors are advanced as 
evidences of his own sanity. Bring sucn 


catastrophe upon the world for the sake of 


the freedom of 2,200,000 persons in West 
Berlin? It is a fairy tale that the West 
would fight. “What man of common sense 
can believe such nonsense?” 

And why, then, pose such a dreadful 
dilemma to humankind? Because the pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union requires that he do 
so. At stake is not a peace treaty to force 
recognition of the detested Communist 
Government of East Germany, or to seal off 
West Berlin and its people behind the Iron 
Curtain, but the question of our fight for 
the recognition of our grandeur. ; 

A grandeur that would be expressed in a 
hole where stood the Louvre, in the dust of 
the Parthenon, and the temple of Athene 
Nike, in the blasted wreck of the British 
museum, the dismembered stones of the 
Colosseum and the Pantheon, the rubble of 
the Pitti and Uffizi palaces. “Look on my 
works, ye mighty, and despair.” 

Khrushchev, like many a tyrant before 
him, works on the blackmail of terror. He . 
has a purpose. It is.not only to scare off all 
opposition, but to break the Western alliance 
on the rock of ruthlessness. 

To Sir Frank Roberts, the British Am- 
bassador in Moscow, he prophesied 200 mil- 
lion deaths if the West stood up to him. 
Twenty Russian nuclear bombs—10 on 
Britain, 10 on France—would wipe these 
countries off the map. 

To Premier Fanfani of Italy he pleasantly 
remarked, “Technicians make me laugh 
when they argue over the question of wheth- 
er five or maybe six rockets armed with 
nuclear warheads might be needed to de- 
molish Great Britain. We have at least 12 
already pointed at that target.” 

Then, as he tells it, he asked Fanfani 
where the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion rocket bases were located in Italy, and, 
informed that they were in orange orchards, 
said wolfishly that he would not hesitate to 
send rockets raining on the orange orchards 
of Italy. 

When the ambassador of Greece said he 
did not believe Khrushchev would ever give 
orders to drop rockets on the Acropolis, 
Khrushchev relates that he replied: “I would 
not like to disappoint you, but you are 
deeply mistaken. I will not hesitate to give 
orders to my military peaple to crush mili- 
tary bases of the North Atlantic bloc located 
in Greece. And they would not, of course, 
have any mercy on the olive groves or on the 

because bombs do not differenti- 
ate.” 

So, to our friends: Get out of NATO. To 
both them and us: Get out of Berlin: And 
if the terror works there, what next? West 
Germany, western Europe, Britain, the 
United States, the world. The human race 
would be backed off the globe and a bar- 
barian would preside as the terrestrial god. 
Those who would “rather be Red than dead” 


could then have the opportunity of judging 
which was the better fate. 


OF 
| 


} 


ited the city, it united the city. 
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Oneonta Little League Baseball Team Dis- 
plays Outstanding Ability and Sports- 
manship in New York State Finals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 32d 
District of New York I find myself in the 
enviable position of representing two 
separate New York cities whose Little 
League baseball teams were locked in a 
tight clash last weekend to determine 
the New York State champions in the 
Little League, with the honor and dis- 
tinction of representing the Empire State 
at the 1961 Little League world’s series 
in Williamsport, Pa., next week. ‘These 
cities were Oneonta and Schenectady. 
Both are great cities. Both fielded great 
Little League teams. Both of them un- 
fortunately, could not win. 

As it turned out the Schenectady team, 
representing my home city, won this 
game, a real cliff-hanger, by the score of 
1to0. ~ 

But while Schenectady won the game 
and the New York State pennant, the 
Oneonta team demonstrated great abil- 
ity, magnificent sportsmanship, and coy- 
ered themselves with glory. They have 
everything to be proud of and I am glad 
to salute them. They have brought great 
credit on their city, their coaches, their 
parents, and all who have made the 
Oneonta Little League system possible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oneonta Star of August 14, 1961, ex- 
pressing their tribute to the Oneonta 
Little League team: : 

ALL SUPERPROUD OF LITTLE LEAGUERS 

The weekend is over and with it the fabu- 


‘lous dreams of baseball grandeur that 


couldn’t help but pop up in Little League 
minds—and in many an adult’s. 

The Oneonta kids breezed exactly halfway 
through the playoff games that could have 
led to a world championship before they ran 
into a team that could stifle the hefty local 
bats. 

It is not easy to accept defeat with a 
shrug, but if ever a team had a right, if 


not the inclination to do it, it is this gang 


of kids who have grown up to baseball ex- 
cellence among us. 

At Haverstraw last weekend Schenectady 
was in its fifth State final. It even has a 
Williamsport title in its history a half dozen 
or so years back. Islip was the defending 
State champ, loaded with players who had 


experienced their first big league thrills a 
‘year ago. Oneonta? It was already six times 
 @8 far as it ever had gone before—and it did 


itself proud all the way. 

To the hundreds of Oneonta folks who 
had no direct connection with this Little 
League band of 14-, 11- and 12-year-old boys, 
this midsummer event was something spe- 
cial. The exploits of the boys on the field, 
so far above what had ever been done be- 
fore, captured everyone’s attention. It ex- 
It leaves 
memories—happy ones—to many more than 
the families of the players. 
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As have few other events in recent decades, 
the triumphs and finally defeat of the 1961 


Oneonta Little League team, meant some- 
thing to the city these boys can call their 
own. 


The Foreign Aid Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when both the House and Senate are 
considering the administration’s foreign 
aid proposal, I think it is important to 
recognize that while the bill is entitled 
“The Mutual Security Act of 1961,” mu- 


tual security funds are a very small per- 


centage the total amount. Most of 
the mone 
channeled into social and economic re- 
forms rather than mutual security. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
ask permission to insert my weekly ‘“Re- 
port from Washington” on the subject of 


foreign aid as follows: 


One of the most important, yet least un-— 


derstood issues before the Congress is the 
issue of foreign aid. This week this issue 
was the debate on the floor of the House. 
The foreign aid issue is perhaps the most 
controversial matter to be decided upon dur- 
ing this 1st session of the 87th Congress. By 
the time my words reach you on this pro- 
gram it is probable that the issue will be 
resolved—one way or the other. 

Nevertheless, I would like to discuss for- 
eign aid with you today on our “Report from 
Washington.” 

Of all the aspects of the foreign aid issue, 
the greatest controversy has centered over 
whether the Congress should give the ad- 
ministration authority to commit this coun- 
try to long-term loans to foreign countries 
and to permit these loans to be made over 
a 5-year period with no annual review, by 
the Congress or its duly constituted Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The more common word for this proce- 
dure is “back-door spending,” or raids on 
the Federal Treasury, whereby the Foreign 
Aid Administrator, without prior congres- 
sional approval, is permitted to go directly 
to the Treasury and borrow money for for- 
eign development loans. 

Thus far, our experience with back-door 
spending in domestic legislation has been 
virtually disastrous. Largely through this 
loose system of controlling the public purse 
strings, our national debt has skyrocketed 
to the astounding figure of almost $300 bil- 
lion and many long-range commitments. 

The first Government agency to be given 
this blank-check authority was the old Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. On June 
30 of last year, this agency had advanced 
$106 billion by the back-door route, and net 
losses at that time in cancellation of notes 
and appropriations to restore impaired capi- 
tal, totaled over $18 billion. 

Hearings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee revealed that if the administration 
is given this blank-check lending authority, 
interest rates are contemplated as low as 1 
percent, and some probably will be interest 
free. In some cases terms of repayment up 
to 50 years will be permitted, with no repay- 
ment of principal for initial periods, up to 
10 years. 


in this bill is destined to be 


August 15 


The past history of our foreign aid pro- 


gram, in my opinion, does not give us cause | 
~ to increase the amount of funds or the au- 


thority of the bureaucrats who administer 
the program. For example, at the present 
time the foreign aid administrator has a 
$544 billion surplus—that is, money which 
has been previously appropriated by the 
Congress but which the State Department 
has been unable to spend. This does not 
indicate to me that there is a need for still 
more funds when $5% billion previously 
appropriated has not been used. 

A recent investigation by the Committee 
on Government Operations of our foreign 


aid to Peru—thought to be one of our more> 


efficient or model aid programs—reveals 
some shocking examples of what happen 
when administrative agencies are given a 
free hand in the spending of tax dollars 
overseas, far from the watchful eyes of the 
Congress and the press. 

For example out of 106,000 tons of grain 

costing $14 million, which was sent to Peru 

for drought relief, there was evidence to 
show that only 5.7 percent of the grain was 
actually distributed free to hungry drought 
victims. A large portion of the remainder 
was sold by the Peruvian Government and 
its high officials, into regular commercial 
channels; and at least a part of the pro- 
ceeds were used to purchase real estate and 
to construct eight houses which were then 
sold to some of the local leading citizens at 
prices below cost. 

A $2 million loan to Peru was intended to 
aid its economy through the construction of 
a farm to market road. After the route was 
laid out, soil tests were taken, and they 
showed that the area to be served by the 
original route was unsuitable for farming. 
The road finally constructed under this loan 
ended in the middle of nowhere on the side 
of a mountain, and it is estimated that an 
additional $214 million will be necessary to 
complete it, at which time it will serve no 
purpose. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
State ordered his subordinates not to testify 
even though summoned by the congres- 
sional committee. 

These are only a few of the reasons why I 
expect to vote against the administration’s 
request for long-term financing authority in 
our foreign aid program. There are, of 


course, much more fundamental issues in- | 


volved which time does not permit me to 
discuss on this program. But, the volume 
of our mail opposed to further wasteful 
spending of taxpayer dollars on foreign give- 
aways, assures me that there is almost 
unanimous agreement in our Seventh Con- 
gressional District on this particular issue. 
We can’t. influence religion, culture, or loy- 


_alty by purchase or giveaways, and I feel by 


now we have proved this—to the detriment 


of our national and personal dignity. To 


say nothing of our bank balance. 


Record of Mercy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OoFr 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun recently ran an editorial which 
makes an appeal far beyond the limita- 
tions of the Fifth Massachusetts District. 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 


leagues in the _— that they will help 
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spur contributions to the Red Cross, 
which for 80 years has symbolized the 
very finest in human compassion and 
generosity: 

REcorpD OF MERCY 


Disasters of nature and of human accident 
cannot be prevented. They strike free men 
and Communists alike. But in consider- 
able measure they can be planned for, and 
today in many American communities they 
are. 

We can thank the Red Cross, perhaps the 
most remarkable service agency in human 
history, for the fact that this is so. 

At the end of this month, it will have been 
helping communities and individuals cope 
with disaster for a solid 80 years. 

No longer do we wait for flood, fire, hur- 
ricane, tornado, drought, earthquake, mine 
collapse, plane crash or train wreck to hap- 
pen. Most areas have plans and trained 
people ready to act. And local Red Cross 
chapters know they can call on the national 
organization the moment trouble grows too 
big. 

In its eight decades, which began with 
help for victims of a grave forest fire in 
upper Michigan in 1881, the Red Cross has 
managed nearly 8000 separate disaster op- 
erations. That comes to more than eight a 
month for the whole span. The average has 
been 25 a month in recent years. 

Set against the multibillion-dollar outlays 
the Government makes today for defense, 
foreign aid and other major enterprises, the 
$323 million spent by the Red Cross at home 
and abroad in 80 years seems a modest ex- 
penditure. 

But that sum has come from voluntary 
contributions of the people, even though the 
agency has national official status under act 
of Congress. 

More than four-fifths of the Red Cross’s 
disaster relief dollar goes for long-term in- 
dividual family aid—for food, clothing, 


‘medical care, replacement of household 
things, repair and rebuilding of homes. And 


most of the money is spent in the stricken 
communities, to help shore up their often 
disrupted economies. 

If we have not experienced disaster in 
some form, we have all seen its ravages pic- 
tured in photograph or movie film. For 80 
years, ever since the infant Red Cross 


reached out from its birthplace in Dansville, 
N.Y., to the fire victims of Michigan, this 


great agency has het setting the picture 
right again. 

Many dmetoun through their generosity 
and good efforts have had a part in that en- 
terprise. More than ever will their aid be 
needed if the Red Cross is to serve in the 


. future as it has up to now. 


A Two-Faced Approach 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following release from the 
New England Council of Boston, Mass.: 

“A two-faced approach,” today declared 
Charles W. Colson, Washington repsresenta- 
tive for the New England Council, referring 
to a statement filed with the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization by the B. & O. 
Railroad. 


OCDM is currently reviewing the 1959 
quota restriction on imports of residual fuel 
oil and has asked for statements from inter- 
ested parties. 

“In New England, Florida, Hawaii, and 
other parts of the country,’ Colson con- 
tinued, “‘we have no original sources of fuel 
and must pay heavy transportation charges 
to obtain it. The B. & O.’s claim that loss 
of revenues to the railroads is an argument 


for using coal is an attempt to hornswoggle 


the Government. 

“There is no question that coal has been 
a major source of revenue for many railroads 
over the years. Even so, despite the obvious 
advantages of purchasing their fuel from 


“their No. 1 customer, the railroad industry 


has converted fully to diesel oil. 


“If, as the railroads charge, the continued. 


transportation of coal is necessary to main- 
tain rail facilities, then it makes infinite 
sense that the railroads should reconvert to 
coal. Better sense by far than that the Gov- 
ernment should force small consumers to 
continue to operate under a controlled pro- 
gram that is costing us over $120 million a 
year. 

“Everyone will appreciate, I am sure,” 
Colson continued, “why it is difficult for us 
in New England to listen sympathetically 
to the railroad industry’s plea that we should 
use a fuel which even the railroads, who 
stood to gain so much by its transportation, 
found uneconomical.” 


Oregon’s One-Man Town 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember issue of Ford Times magazine 
carries the following brief article on 
Granite, Oreg., which may be of interest 
to my colleagues. I urge all of them to 
pay a visit to Oregon and suggest that 
their plans should provide for at least a 


temporary increase in the Granite popu- 


lation. 

OREGON’S ONE-MAN TOWN: THE 1960 CENSUS 
GAVE GRANITE A POPULATION OF THREE 
BACHELORS, BUT Now Two ARE GONE—So 
Ore Forp Is His Own GOVERNMENT 


(By Bruce M. Wilkinson) 


An elderly man who lives in a weather- 
worn little group of frame buildings deep in 
the Blue Mountains of Grant County, Oreg., 
is treasurer, de facto mayor, and sole citizen 
of what can’t help but be the smallest town 
in the United States. 

The town is Granite (population 1). Only 
a ghost could be smaller; the question is, 
are there any other populated towns with 
which Granite would have to share its dis- 
tinction? None has as yet come forward. 

Granite is located about 45 miles west of 
Baker in the once prospering eastern Oregon 
goldfields, and isolated from the rest of the 
county by 4 or 5 months of winter that only 
snow cats can penetrate. This fragment of a 
once riotous gold-mining camp is still in- 
corporated, but Otis Ford, 78, is the only 
resident left. 

The 1960 census gave Granite a population 
of 3—against 40 in 1950—at a time when the 
city limits were shared by 2 other bache- 
lors. But one hanged himself. The other 
moved a few miles away into the hills, to a 
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cabin on Ten Cent Creek where he could 
carry on his prospecting away from the dis- 
tractions of city life. 

Thus “Ote” Ford alone took over the duties 
of mayor that were abandoned by one of the 
bachelors, and the obligations of citizenship 
that he and the other had shared. He is 
now the government and population com- 
bined, in a community that around the turn 
of the century was the outfitting headquar- 
ters for some 1,200 people working the gold 


mines and raising sheep. 


There are other people who hang their hats 
regularly in Granite, but these are summer 
visitors who do not rate in Ote’s book as 
residents. Even his nephew and nephew's 
wife, who stay in Granite as much as 9 
months of the year, have not been honored 
with the mantle of citizenship, although in- 
clusion would boost the treasury. 

Ote runs a careful government with no 
worry about elections or council meetings. 
He sees to it that Granite’s coffers are prop- 
erly enriched when such steady revenue pro- 


ducers as the State highway and liquor ap- 


portionments come through on a quarterly 
basis. Some recent payments from this 
source were in amounts of 10 cents, 16 cents, | 
and, much more substantial, $1.25—all based 
on the nonexistent population of three. 

A self-service water supply for which users 
are supposed to pay $1 a month adds sporad- 
ically to the treasury. Sometimes a summer 
visitor will hand Ote $5 for the water bill, 
which can run revenue up to $30 a year. 

Living in his one-room log house with 20 
cats for company, Ote is not unaware of the 
tourist appeal of his one-man town, and is 


friendly with the sightseers who travel to see 


this municipal curiosity. 

As he sizes it up, the smaller Granite be- 
comes, the more prominent it is, and he is 
proud of the population peak—or “un- 
peak”’—it has achieved. 


Congress Must Accept Responsibility 
for Reckless Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
true that many of the increased spend- 
ing proposals are administration- 
inspired, we cannot get away from the 
fact that Congress must bear the final 
responsibility for spending the tax- 
payers’ money. The Members of Con- 
gress will be called to account at the 
polls next year for the handling of the 
peoples’ money. It is our responsibility 
to appropriate and our responsibility to 
thwart raids upon the treasury. It is. 
difficult enough to ward off the repeated 
challenges of the administration for wild 
spending sprees, we should certainly not 
be encouraging spending programs even 
beyond the wildest dreams of the plan- 
ners in the executive branch. In this 
connection, I think the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal makes in- 
teresting reading: 

THe Fine Art oF SPENDING 

There’s been much criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s reckless spending in these 
columns, and a reader whose letter appears 


| 
| 
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ons any 
I know it would not make any difference if 


bee oe y asks, in effect, if there hasn’t been too 
mutch. 

That, of course, is a matter of opinion. 
But, in all fairness, it ought to be made 
plain that the administration no patent 
on irresponsibility. When it es to pry- 
ing open the Treasury for political gain, 
Congress is sometimes way ahead of the 
White House. 

Take, for example, the little frolic the 
other day in the Senate Labor Committee. 
Just for laughs, the Democratic majority got 
things rolling before Republican members 
appeared. Skipping debate, the Committee 
breezily approved in just three minutes a 
pair of multibillion-dollar boondoggles so 
outrageous that even the administration op- 

them. 


One is the proposed Youth Conservation | 


Corps, a retread of the old CCC of New Deal 


days. The administration would like a 


corps of 6,000 youngsters. The Senate Demo- 
crats thought that figure niggardly. So they 


approved a corps 25 times larger—ultimately 


numbering 550,080—at a 4-year cost to the 
taxpayers of $525 million. 

Next came the so-called cold war GI bill, 
which doesn’t even carry a comprehensive 
price tag. As passed by the committee, it 
provides for peacetime servicemen the same 


-Government benefits extended to veterans 


of World War II and the Korean war. Free 
higher education for draftees would cost an 
estimated $3.4 billion over 12 years; nobody 
knows what housing, rehabilitation, and the 
rest would cost. Nor did any committee 
member seem to care. 


Congress 
of legislating without thinking. Because of 
administration misgivings, the two giveaways 
described above may not become law. Then 
again, they may very well; equally irrespon- 
sible legislation has been whooped through 
Congress already this year. 

Perhaps the most reckless was the $5.6 
billion omnibus housing bill. The handling 
of just one part of that package of political 
goodies—title V subsidies for local water, 
gas, and sewage plants—shows the technique 
of big spending raised to the level of artistic 


virtuosity. 

Originally, the administration thought $50 
million would do for these community fa- 
cilities, and that’s the way the provision 
came out of a Senate committee. On the 
floor, the Senators raised the ‘ante to $300 
million and earmarked $180 million for loans 
to improve mass transportation. As the 
housing bill swept to passage, Senator Rus- 
SELL remarked: “The Senate no longer reck- 
in terms of dollars. * * * 


there were $99 billion involved. The Senate 
would vote it with a ‘hurrah.’ ” 

In this case, the House had the last hur- 
rah. That Senate figure of $300 million for 
“community facilities” quickly ballooned to 
$500 million. Even that wasn’t enongh for 
the congressional spenders. In the final, 


compromise version of the housing bill, 


Title V was allotted $650 million—a fat $600 
million more than the administration's first 
generous request. 

Almost daily, there’s the same bidding-up 


- of bills thought to be politically profitable. 
- In both Houses, Senator RUSSELL’s observa- 


tion applies: Dollar signs dissolve and dis- 
appear before eyes that are glazed by the 


‘votes to be got among farmers, old folks, 


city dwellers, suburbanites—anybody at all. 
So what if it takes millions and even bil- 
lions to try to capture them? It’s only 
money. 

This also seems to be the sentiment of the 
reader who takes us to task for allegedly al- 
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lowing Government spending to monopolize 
our thoughts. Look beyond the squandered 
billions, he says, and pay heed to the really 
important business of resistance and sur- 
vival against the Soviet threat. But reck- 
less spending and pyramiding of Federal debt 
obviously weakens the economy on which 
the Nation’s defense d And it also 
may lead a determined foe to dismiss our 
occasional talk of resisting as mere words, 
not to be taken seriously. 

So we plead not guilty to the charge of 
oOver-concern with wasterful Government 
spending. For we fail to see how the threat 
without and the frivolity a can be 
neatly separated. 


Kennedy and Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


| OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and 
fellow colleagues, from time to time I 
have reported to you on the great dif- 
ficulty which has been encountered by 
members of both parties in trying to 


get action on a program for cutting down > 


foreign imports of foreign minerals in 
order to resurrect our domestic mining 
industry and on the problems which our 
domestic sugar producers have been hav- 
ing in attempting to get a fair share of 
our own market for domestic production. 
You have also heard many speeches from 
the well of this House condemning the 
activities of this administration and past 
administrations in failing to give ade- 
quate protective support to domestic 
industries from foreign competition. 

I have read today a most interesting 
analysis written by Mr. Philip Geyelin, 
staff reporter for the Wall Street Journal, 
on proposals which are being actively 
considered by this administration to 
create an effective joinder of the United 
States with the European Common Mar- 
ket to the further detriment of many of 


our basic domestic industries. According 


to his analysis the moves of the Euro- 
pean Common Market presently being 
made will harm exports from the United 
States of wheat, corn and feed grains, 
motor vehicles, iron and steel, petroleum, 
coal, and many others. To offset this 
possibility the administration proposes 
legislation permitting it to cut import 
tariffs across the board so that the Euro- 
pean bloc can ship to our market more 
readily in the hope that we will get some 
reciprocity in our export program. The 
article indicates that although the ad- 
ministration recognizes the damaging 
effect which this move would have on 
many industries, nevertheless it believes 
that the export considerations make the 
move worthwhile. 

I strongly urge every Member to study 
this article with care as it is certainly 
a strong warning of the problems which 
every Member will face next year when 
these proposals are forwarded by the 
administration for action by Congress. 


August 


KENNEDY AND TARIFFS: He Wants Broap 
POWER FoR Cuts To Bar LOss OF EUROPEAN 
MARKETS, He’LL ASK LOANS, OTHER AID FOR 
Firms Hit By IMPORTS; ATLANTIC CoM- 
MON MARKET? OPPOSITION SuRE To BE STIFF 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WASHINGTON.—The United States as a 
member, or at least a limited partner, in 
Europe’s Common Market? 

Remote as that possibility may seem, it is 
currently is getting dead-serious considera- 
tion, largely as a matter of economic self- 
defense, by top trade stategists in the 
Kennedy administration. No sudden US. 
leap into the six-nation society is intended, 
to be sure, despite Britain’s recent lead. But 
the prospect of ultimate, intimate U.S. par- 
ticipation in an expanded Atlantic Common 
Market is privately looked upon by key 
presidential counselors as no more than the 
logical, long-range consequence of drastic 


new free trade proposals now quietly being 


readied for delivery to Congress next year, 
when the administration’s present tariff- 
cutting powers will expire. 

Important details must still await the 
findings of a maze of committees, task 
forces and study groups. Protectionist 
pressures in Congress, already potent 
enough to assure a major battle next year 
over any effort to renew the 27-year-old 
Reciprocal Trade Act, may temper the cur- 
rent mood. But the sentiment among high 
officials in the State Department, the Treas- 


ury and the White House now leans heavily 


toward this approach: 

A request to Congress for the most sweep- 
ing powers ever handed a U.S. President to 
Slash tariffs, not by the complex, item-by- 
item trimming process now required, but in 


broader strokes by which import duties on 


whole groups of commodities would be low- 
ered by a given percentage. Authority for 
this would not only be far wider than at 
present, but much longer lasting than the 
traditional temporary grants; the most re- 
cent extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
was for a 4-year period ending next June 30. 
IMPACT ON EXPORTS 


The immediate objective would be to haul 
the United States actively into Europe’s 
fast-paced, trade-freeing drive. If this coun- 
try lags behind, administration analysts in- 
creasingly believe, U.S. exports will suffer 
from growing discrimination in a thriving 


market now accounting for nearly one-third | 


of American shipments abroad. 

But there are also larger political aims: 
Transatlantic trade freedom, according to 
some top Kennedy advisers, would clear the 
way for far more intimate economic and po- 
litical collaboration under an “Atlantic com- 
munity” flag. Its absence, they warn, 


threatens to shift the West’s economic and > 


political center of gravity eastward from the 
United States to Europe. 

“We simply can’t afford to be left out of 
the Common Market movement,” warns one 
high administration official. “If the United 
States wants to exert leadership over the free 
world, we must be in a position to work from 
within.” 

Such sentiments are certain to bump into 
stony resistance on Capitol Hill, where pro- 
tectionist strength is growing and likely to 


grow further, especially if unemployment — 


continues high in the face of economic re- 
covery. So the administration strategy, as 
it now stands, will be to link its tariff- 
cutting proposals with sweeping plans for 
easing the impact of tariff cuts. 

The key feature: A basic shift away from 
upward tariff rate adjustments or import 
quota controls as the major instruments for 
protecting domestic industries threatened by 
imports. They would be replaced by a “dis- 
tressed area” approach. Tariff or quota pro- 
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tection would remain for exceptional cases, 
such as industries vital to national security. 
But the accent would be on increased Gov- 
ernment aid to rehabilitate firms, indus- 
tries, or communities suffering from the im- 
pact of competitive imports; the Govern- 
ment would provide loans or other aid to 
help divert factories to new products, to 
train idled workers in new skills, or to re- 
locate them in new areas. : 
CURB ON TARIFF COMMISSION? 

“One practical effect of all this would be 
to put a big crimp in the powers of the 
Tariff Commission, the watchdog agency es- 


‘tablished by Congress to keep an eye on im- 


port trade that threatens injury to domestic 
firms. Much admired by many lawmakers 
and businessmen and strongly backed by 
foreign trade men in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the Commission is also roundly de- 
nounced by free trade advocates as the ma- 
jor obstacle to the negotiation of reciprocal 
tariff concessions with foreign lands. Under 
escape clause provisions of the trade law, 
the Commission can recommend tariff 
boosts. to protect firms losing business to 


imported wares; under peril point provi- 


sions, it can recommend to tariff negotiators 
the level below which the duty on any par- 
ticular item ought not to be cut. 

The Commission’s findings, though not 
binding, greatly sharpen the political pres- 
sure on the President to go along. 

How deeply, or quickly, the administra- 
tion would cut into existing U.S. tariff bar- 
riers is not yet clear. But the objective is 


- ambitious: To equip this country with suffi- 


cient leeway to participate freely in the sort 
of wholesale knocking-down of tariff walls 
now speeding ahead in Europe, where two 
separate trade blocs seem headed toward 
amalgamation into one. 

The key unit is the 4-year-old Common 
Market, so far embracing six continental 
nations: France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and little Luxem- 
bourg. It aims not only at progressive 
elimination of all tariff barriers within its 
confines, but at gradual construction of a 
uniform set of tariff walls against the out- 
side world, and adoption of common eco- 
nomic policies in such matters as farm price 
supports, foreign exchange controls, anti- 


trust measures, jobless benefits, old-age 


pensions, and other social security charges 
on employers. 

Much less ambitious is the rival European 
Free Trade Association, a largely British 
brainchild set up 2 years ago. It was de- 
signed chiefly as a bargaining counter for 
its “Outer Seven” members (Britain, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal) in dealings with the “In- 
ner Six.” The EFTA offers none of the key 
economic integration features of the Com- 


mon Market; it promises progressive internal 


trade liberalization while leaving members 
free to fix whatever rates they like with re- 
spect to the outside world. With Denmark 
as well as Britain applying for Common 
Market membership and other EFTA coun- 
tries likely to follow suit, this grouping is 
destined to dissolve, U.S. analysts believe, 
leaving one big European trading bloc. 


AN EXTRA COST 


Amalgamation or not, one impact on U.S. 
exporters of Europe’s tariff-cutting spree re- 
mains the same: Because the member na- 
tions of both blocs, or of a combined one, 
are freeing their own goods from tariffs while 
maintaining duties on most goods purchased 
from the rest of the world, most imports 
from the United States and other nonmem- 
ber nations will necessarily arrive in Europe's 
markets burdened by an extra cost, compared 
with those locally produced. 7 

A study by the Chase Manhattan Bank, for 
example, figures U.S. machine tools will com- 
pete with German machine tools in the 
French market at a 5-percent to 15-percent 
import duty disadvantage by 1966, when 
Common Market tariff adjustments are com- 
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plete. The impact on U.S. exports to the 
“Six” will vary, however, this survey says. 
Items likely to be partly displaced by Euro- 
pean products would include: Machinery, 
electrical equipment, finished chemicals, 


wheat, and fats and oils. The same applies | 


to a lesser extent, the bank reports, for 
motor vehicles, iron and steel, corn and 
other feed grains, tobacco, petroleum and 
coal. But U.S. exports to the Common Mar- 
ket of aircraft, scrap metals, metal ores, basic 


chemicals, cotton and soybeans, it’s forecast, 


would feel little impact. 

Summing up, Chase’s analysts conclude 
that “many American producers will find 
European competition increasing difficult to 
meet, and some products successfull exported 
to Europe may cease to move there.” 

' The Common Market’s plan for uniform 
external tariff barriers adds an additional 
problem for outside wares; because the proc- 
ess entails gradually averaging out duties of 
such low-tariff lands as West Germany and 
the Netherlands with those of high-tariff 


Italy and France. U.S. shippers will en- 


counter higher tariffs on a host of items they 
now sell heavily in, for example, West Ger- 
many, without any assurance of comparable 
gain, at least immediately, from the trim- 
ming of external tariffs of France or Italy. 


SHIPMENTS OF LEATHER 


Examples: U.S. manufacturers have been 
shipping a high volume of sheep and lamb 
leather to West Germany and the Benelux 
trio at tariff rates running from 6 percent to 
8 percent of the products’ value. They’ve 
established no real market, however, in 
France and Italy, where duties range from 13 
percent to 23 percent. But the new common 
external tariff will be about 10 percent when 


it goes into effect, meaning a boost in West 


German and Benelux rates for U.S. shippers 
of these items; with no market established 
in France and Italy, prospects would hardly 
be bright for a compensating gain from 
lowering of tariffs there. 

Perhaps as important a problem for the 
U.S. exporters, many administration trade 
strategists will tell you, is a less tangible 
one: The new dynamism, as one official puts 
it, that the Common Market is bringing to 
Europe. The hot breath of stiffer competi- 
tion, as internal tariffs drop, is causing many 
a marginal concern on the continent to 
wither away or merge with stronger rivals. 
‘The tariff-free market that will be opened 
up—the Common Market now almost match- 
es the United States in population—puts 
new premiums on adoption of cost-cutting 
mass production methods and will require 
greater attention by Europe’s manufacturers 
to consumer whims. The upshot, analysts 
believe, will be sturdier competition from 
Common Market firms for Yankee business- 
men in Europe, in the United States, and 
elsewhere. 

Many U.S. manufacturers have met this 
threat to their exports by setting up or ex- 
panding production facilities within the 
Common Market. This is a major reason 
why US. corporations this year are expected 
to spend $4.5 million on new plant and 
equipment abroad, up 20 percent from 1960. 

So far, US. officials concede, there’s no 


clear statistical evidence of injury to U‘S. 


exporters from the Common Market, even 
though the group’s internal tariff rates have 
already been cut by 30 percent. In fact, the 
figures suggest the reverse: Last year, U.S. 
exports to Europe climbed to $6.2 billion 
from $4.3 billion in each of the 2 previous 


years; shipments to the Common Market | 


rose from $2.4 billion in both 1958 and 1959 


- to $3.4 billion last year. 


SPARKED BY PROSPERITY 


But the analysts note that the upward 
surge of U.S. exports to Europe has been 
sparked by that continent’s economic pros- 
perity. Moreover, the first 10-percent round 
of internal tariff cutting by the Six was 


automatically extended, without reciprocity, 
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to other nations of the Western world. 
There’s this added worry: While the boom- 
ing Common Market now shows every sign 
of seeking to ease the impact of its prefer- 
ential trade policies on outsiders, an eco- 
nomic slump could quickly alter this mood. 
And the machinery now working toward 
trade liberalism can as easily be used for 
protectionism if the Common Market man- 
agement desires. 

Thus, U.S. policymakers see some urgency 
in the need for this country to move dra- 
matically toward free trade. If the postwar 
trend in that direction should falter now, 
they argue, the result might not just be a 
freezing of the world tariff structure but 
retreat toward protectionism. ‘We must use 
our influence now to make sure the Common 
Market makes its external tariff walls as low 
as possible,” says one U.S. trade authority. 

Lately, developments at a little-noticed 
trade conference in Geneva have sharpened 
the administration’s sense of urgency. 
Under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, a pact providing 
for reciprocal trade concessions among most 
of the free world’s trading partners, the 
United States is struggling to work out 
concessions with the Common Market to 
ease the external effect of the group’s inter- 
nal tariff cutting. The Six have offered to 
extend to outsiders the remaining 20 per- 
centage points of the 30-percent tariff cuts 
made sa far between market members— 
provided adequate reciprocity is forthcom- 
ing. Privately, the Six have indicated will- 
ingness to interpret the word “adequate” in 
extremely liberal terms. 

But US. officials, though armed with a 
theoretical 20-percent tariff-cutting author- 
ity under present law, insist they are so 
restricted by “peril point” provisos and other 
restraints that their offerings would aver- 
age out to less than 2 percent. Not sur- 
prisingly, the negotiations, by reliable re- 
port, are not going well. “We can’t even 
offer the appearance of reciprocity,” com- 
plains one trade official involved. | 

The administration’s critics are sure to 
argue that the Common Market should lower 
its external tariff walls without requiring 
reciprocal U.S. concessions. Failure to do 
so, it will be contended, amounts to trade 
favoritism; it will also be argued that 
Europe’s capacity to take such a big fling at 


_free trade stems in great part from the post- 


war industrial rebuilding job done largely 
with lavish U.S. aid. 

Budget economizers will also attack the 
cost of any program of Government help in 
bailing out industries suffering from com- 
petition from abroad; others will argue 
against such schemes on philosophical — 
grounds. 

As for the notion that the United States 
might actually join the Common Market, 
even its advocates agree it would be wisest, 
as one puts it, “not even to think of the 
trade issue next year in that specific con- 
text. At this point, as long as we do the 
tariff cutting, we don’t have to decide about 
institutionalizing relations with the Six.” 
At the most, this Nation could be expected 
to participate only on some sort of associate 
basis which would not involve the supra- 
national aspects that full membership in 
the Common Market would entail. 


Crooked River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 | 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Bend (Oreg.) 


| 
| 
| 
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Bulletin of August 2 points up some of 
the many benefits in addition to irriga- 
tion which stem from a reclamation 
project such as the Crooked River proj- 
ect in Crook County. I think it will be 
of interest to those who may forget that 
the reclamation program also represents 
a multiple-use sepronen to resource de- 
velopment: 
Crook COUNTY PLEASED WITH 
New PRINEVILLE RESERVOIR 
PRINEVILLE.—Completion of the Prineville 
Dam across the Crooked River early this 
year brought a score of undisguised blessings 
to Crook County with the beginning of 
summer, and incidentally changed the face 


_ of the county more than any event since the 


volcanic age. 

That was the gist of countless street cor- 
ner discussions and official meetings held 
as the completed dam began to form the 
extensive lake, estimated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to be some 10 miles in length. 

Major benefit from the reservoir, when 
water is released in 1962 into all the canals 
and laterals still under construction through 
the farming area around Prineville, will be 
the addition of some 7,500 acres of dry land 
to the Ochoco Irrigation district. 

Water from the Ochoco Reservoir, a 
smaller unit near Prineville, has maintained 
irrigation on 8,500 acres, according to La- 
Selle Coles, Ochoco Irrigation District man- 
ager and a leading national authority on the 
subject. 

FIGURE GIVEN 


The new reservoir will bring that total to 


approximately 16,000 acres of farm and 
ranch land. 

Another benefit, just beginning to be 
realized in the first summer of the lake’s 
existence, is the recreational addition to the 
county. Construction of a State park, with 
boat ramp, docks, picnic grounds and camp- 
ing grounds has been underway this sum- 
mer, and plans are being made to add a 
county park next year through the coopera- 
tion of local organizations, according to 
County Judge Ervin Grimes. 

The impact of the lake as a tourist attrac- 
tion is expected to be felt more keenly in 
1962 as knowledge of the lake spreads to 
other areas. Payrolls of construction crews 
building the dam were a major benefit to the 
Prineville area last year. 

PLANTED IN LAKE 

For fishermen, thousands of fish were 
planted in the lake early this year by the 
State, and even in the early season, fishing 
began to be reasonably satisfactory. Of keen 


interest were the thousands of young trout 


planted in the Crooked River’s new reservoir, 
where no trout have been. By next year, it 
is said by sportsmen, the lake will be a top 
fishing spot in the State. 

The new Juniper Canyon road built in the 
spring as an access to the State park and the 
midregion of the lake, will also be an aid to 
hunters during the bird and game seasons, 

n state. Although an old road for- 
merly existed into that part of the county, 
the road was dubious in bad weather, and 
there were no camping facilities such as will 
be offered at the State park. 

According to Bureau of Reclamation 
statistics, the Prineville Dam has a maxi- 
mum height of 245 feet and carries High- 
way 27 across its 890-foot width at the top. 
Behind the dam, the reservoir has-a maxi- 
mum storage capacity of 155,000 acre-feet. 
The lake filled in its first spring to within a 
dozen feet of highwater line, and complete 
filling is expected in normal years by the 
Bureau, even if all water is sold for public 
use and the lake is drained to dead storage 
level. 
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to call attention to the following edi- — 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


coves mark the shoreline, and for added in- 
terest the lake contains a major island rising 
steeply from the water. 

_ The dam is 21 miles south of Prineville. 
A diversion canal has been built beginning 
8 miles south of Prineville on the Crooked 
River and leading to the edge of Prineville. 
From there a distribution canal leads north, 
circling around Prineville for a length of 16 
miles. Two large pumping stations lift the 
water in the distribution canal at key points, 
and 35 miles of laterals extend from this 
canal. 

In early summer a bill was introduced in 
Congress, both in the House and Senate, for 
an extension of the irrigation project to 
carry water to 2,890 additional acres of dry 
land, at a proposed cost of $995,000. Au- 
thorization of the project will probably not 
be made until 1962, according to a time esti- 
mate by Coles, who stated that the new ex- 
tension would, if approved and money ap- 
propriated, bring four new areas into the 
OID, for a grand total of 18,890 acres. 


CONTROL FACTOR 


A benefit not much discussed, possibly 
because not in evidence, is the flood control 
factor of the dam. Floods which were a 
recurring possibility in early spring and 
which have forced evacuation of homes on 
various occasions, will be effectively pre- 
vented by the stanch dam astride the 
sometimes rampant Crooked River. 

The Prineville Dam was constructed under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, with Keystone Construction Co., a 
Hudspeth enterprise, as the prime contrac- 
tor. The Bureau owns a marginal strip 
around the entire circumference of the lake, 
protecting the natural and ruggedly scenic 
shoreline from private construction. Behind 
this strip, much of the land is owned by 
the Federal Government under the jurisdic- 


_ tion of the Bureau of Land Management, and 


some sections are privately owned ranch- 
land. 


Khrushchev’s Idea of Coexistence Is 
Complete Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, any 
thought of successful coexistence with 


the Communists is sheer folly. The only 


terms upon which Khrushchev will ne- 
gotiate is complete surrender to his im- 
possible demands to accept the enslave- 
ment proposed by the Soviet Union. We 
cannot afford to yield one more inch of 
free territory, or bargain away the lib- 
erty of one additional single individual 
in the hope that we may buy freedom 
for ourselves. Unless we stop the Com- 
munists now in Berlin, in Cuba, and 
everywhere else by letting them know for 
certain that any further aggression 
means the complete destruction of their 
homeland, we may as well kiss freedom 
goodby, for any appeasement at this 
moment will certainly bring on world 
war ITI. In this connection I would like 
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We must abandon our continuing 
policy, or lack of policy, which indicates 
clearly that we prefer to continue side- 
stepping the showdown with Russia. 
The firmer and tougher we are, the less 
likelihood of war by miscalculation, 
which would expand into nuclear all- 
out war. Russia respects strength—any 
bully does. There is far less likelihood 
of declared nuclear war than there is the 
limited or miscalculated war. 

The article follows: 

THE WaR OF NERVES 


The world is obliged once more to attend 
Nikita Khrushchev’s latest polemic on Ber- 
lin and to attempt to wring refinements of 
meaning out of the standard mixture of 
threats and invitations to the West to see 
things as “reasonably” as he professes to do. 

Thus the speech fortified, on the one hand, 
those who prefer to think that a “deal” can 
be arranged, while, on the other, it confirmed 
the contrary belief that no business can be 
done with Khrushchev except by capitulating 
to his terms. 

Here are examples of the threatening 
Khrushchev: 

“We must not permit West Berlin to be- 
come a kind of Sarajevo, the Serbian town 
where rang out the shots announcing the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

“The Western powers are now pushing the 
world to a dangerous brink, and the threat 
of military attack by the imperialists on the 
Socialist states is not ruled out. 

“When a situation like this arises, it would 
be impermissible for us to sit with folded 
hands. History teaches us that when an 
aggressor sees that he is not rebuffed, he 
becomes brazen, and when, on the contrary, 
he is rebuffed, he cools down. 

“If the imperialists do unleash war, the 
Soviet Union, without any rise in its mili- 
tary budget or calling up reservists, has the 
necessary means of combat to strike a crush- 
ing blow not only at the territory of the 
United States, but also to render harmless 
the allies of the aggressors.” 

Then comes the switch to the reasonable 
Khrushchev: 

“Let us sit down honestly at a round con- 
ference table. Let us not fan up war psy- 
chosis. Let us clear the atmosphere. Let 
us rely on reason and not on the force of 
thermonuclear weapons.” 


“We do not intend to infringe upon any 


lawful interests of the western powers. Any 
barring of access to West Berlin, any block- 
ade of West Berlin, is out of the question.” 
“We are doing and will do our best to solve 
the disputed international problems by 
means and in a quiet atmosphere. 

The Soviet Union does not want to fight 


anybody. We do not want anybody else’s 


territory.” 

“If the Western Powers reconsider their 
position, hearken to the voice of reason, and 
express readiness to conclude a German peace 
treaty together with us, we shall be only too 
glad.” 

It is, as you see, a nice blend. The man is 
a sane lunatic. In one voice he preaches 
reasonable accommodation together with 
the annihilation of civilization—the destruc- 
tion of the homes, cities, and cultural monu- 
ments of the western world, with the people 
who go with them. 

But inasmuch as Khrushchev cannot be 
unmindful that the gamble is no sure 
thing—that the same fate could just as 
readily be visited upon the Communist 
world—it would seem apparent that he 

that this is a contest of wills, and 
he is betting that the will of the west will 
not be equal to the test. 


ADDED INTEREST 
Engineer’s figur 
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So he plays on the frayed ends of nerves, 
with all of the confidence that the terrorist 
always enjoys against decent people. Any 
victory through coercion would find him 
taking credit for a contribution to “peace.” 
Any resistance by the west to surrender he 
would equate with “aggression.” This is all 


part of the Marxian jargon of “objective law,” 


which can be simply translated in terms of 
the old formula, “Heads I win, talls you lose.” 
Khrushchev says that western obduracy 
leaves him no line of retreat. To put off 
the crisis would mean that communism was 
conniving with the forces of western intran- 
sigeance, to “retreat under their -" 
He has said all this countless times, and 
we had better start getting ready to believe 
him and to defend ourselves. For the ugly 
realities aren’t simply going to go away, nor 
is there any hope that the warders will cart 
Khrushchev off to the nuthouse. 


Mutual Security Act of 1961 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule makes it in order to consider H.R. 
8400, the Mutual Security Act of 1961. 
It provides 8 hours of general debate and 
waives all points of order. It has been 
already well said that this is a strange 
way of bringing this rule out, namely, the 
waiving of points of order. Many of us 


have been disturbed about this very 


thing. We are especially disturbed by the 
fact that when the witnesses were asked 
about these points of order they said 
merely that they thought there were a 


good many of them, and one witness 
stated that he thought there were 19. 


It seems to me that it has always been 
poor policy to vote down a rule but, Mr. 
Speaker, if there ever was a time when 
there would be some justification to vote 
down a rule it is in this particular in- 
stance. I have no doubt, however, that 
the rule will pass and that the bill will 
be considered. 

I am not opposed to foreign aid, which 
I think is a better title for the bill, or to 
mutual security, if that title is preferred. 
I have voted for this kind of legislation 


although, as the chairman of the com- 
~ mittee has also well said, this is a totally 


different bill from any bill that has ever 
come before us heretofore. But I have 
voted for this kind of legislation for 15 
years. I am not opposed to it per Sse, 
but I am opposed to this bill, and I am 
opposed to a great many things in the 
bill. 

First of all, I am very much opposed 
to the argument which has prevailed on 
the floor of this House for many years, 
which is nothing new, and this is not 
special to this administration; and the 
argument runs something like this: Oh, 
if you do not vote this bill out, every- 
thing will collapse overnight, everything 
will end, nothing will go on, it will be 
a calamity, it will be a cataclysm. 

Mr. Speaker, this will not be the case. 
At the present time the unexpended 
funds total $5,443,412,000. There is an 
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increase in this fund over the 1960 un- 
expended balance of $729,747,000. 

Now, it will be argued that these funds, 
though unexpended, are already author- 
ized. Nevertheless I think anyone will 
agree that it will take at least 1 year, 
and that will be hard work—more norm- 
ally 2 years—in order even to expend 
this money. Therefore, the program will 
go on exactly as it is for 2 years, whether 
you and I vote for this bill or not. 

In the additional views in the report 
on page 105 the following figures are 
given, and I have no reason to question 
them. The foreign aid bill for the fiscal 
year 1962, as reported by the committee, 
specifically authorizes $4,355,500,000. 
The new sums will be made available 
despite an estimated unexpended balance 
as of June 30, 1961, of $5,443,412,000, of 
which approximately $145,500,000 re- 
mains unobligated. 

It seems perfectly obvious from these 
figures that the programs will go on. It 
also seems to some of us that this will 
be an excellent time to pause, to look 
over these programs, to weigh the evi- 
dence, the evidence of waste, the evi- 
dence even of malfeasance, and see where 
these programs have to be changed and 
what has to be done about it. 

We also have the sentimental appeal 
which invariably comes up also at this 
point in our deliberations, and that is, 
someone will say, “Will you let the starv- 
ing starve and the little children die?” 
There is no reason for either of these 
things to happen. In this list of unex- 
pended funds there are 20 different 
agencies listed, and I should just like to 
tell you what is still unexpended in the 
children’s fund: $8,542,000. And in the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agencies, $9,274,- 
000. So you see these programs also will 
be amply cared for. 3 

Finally, because my time is very short, 
I should like to remind this House that 
not very long ago we were told on the 
highest authority that 17 million Ameri- 
cans went to bed every night hungry. If 
this is the case, and we have no reason 
to doubt it, I think, Mr. Speaker, it will 
be well perhaps to care for 17 million 
Americans with some of this new money 
and let these programs continue while 
we examine them carefully and while 
we put them in proper prospective. _ 


In Praise of Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following excellent editorial 
from the August 11, 1961, issue of the 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus which 
points up the importance of training 
more of our young people for public 


service: 


PuBLIc SERVICE SCHOOL 


Princeton University received a $35 million 
bonanza from a small group of anonymous 
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donors who specified the money is to be used 
for creation of a professional school to pre- 
pare individuals of outstanding talent for 
careers in the public service. Specifically, 
the donors have in mind the training of 
carefully selected postgraduate students for 
high level tasks in the Federal Government, 


especially for activity in the Foreign Service . 


field. 

It is apparent that possessed of this tre- 
mendous sum Princeton will be able to create 
a remarkably effective institution for train- 
ing an elite group to cope with the dificult 
politico-scientific age in which the world 


lives today. An idea of the size of the gift | 


may be gleaned from the knowledge that 
this endowment is than the basic 
trust funds of all but about 30 of our col- 
leges and universities. A pity some of the 
money could not have been diverted to other 
institutions more greatly in need than opu- 
lent, powerful Princeton. 

But what is most significant is that this 
great university will soon be training in- 
dividuals for public service, an area of edu- 
cation in which this Nation is woefully 
weak despite efforts of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s School of Foreign Service, the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, the Fletcher School of Law and 


Diplomacy and Cornell’s School of Business — 


and Public Administration. When we com- 
pare training opportunities in public servy- 
ice with opportunities for medicine and the 


law, the facilities are meager and the output | 


is small. 

. We have been prone in this Nation to 
ridicule and downgrade a public service 
career. We have used the word “politician” 
as a bad word, signifying something low and 
slightly disgusting. The I-didn"t-raise-my- 
boy-to-be-in-government forces have been 
vocal and emphatic. But now that more 
than ever in history our national security, 
our very continued existence rest with these 
“politicians,” we have gradually accepted a 
new face on the matter. That we must 
have a better grade of competence in gov- 
ernment at highest levels now gains more 
acceptance among us. Gradually the no- 
tion that a public service career is a last 
resort or a minor disgrace is disappearing. 
And it is high time. 

Perhaps the professional school which 
Princeton can now set up will be a mighty 
stimulus to public service careers. Perhaps 
it will help point up for Many young men 
of ability and character the extensive range 
of usefulness found in these careers. And 
the recompense for jobs of this kind will be 
gradually bettered; that too is imperative. 

As the age of science moves ahead in a 
rapidly shrinking world, mankind leans more 
heavily than ever on brains and training 
and character of human beings. The United 


States must recognize this before it is too 


late. 


Finland’s Trade Relations With the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune recently featured 
two articles on Finland’s international 
position and her trade relations with the 
United States. These informative re- 
ports are a distinct service for all who 
are interested in the prospect of in- 


creased trade with this rapidly develop- | 


ing nation. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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In the first article, entitled “Finland 
Strives for Economic Neutrality,” the au- 
thor, David Steinberg, presents a graphic 
historical account of Finland’s search for 
independence on the international eco- 
nomic battlefield. 

In the second piece, “Finland Easing 
Trade Barriers in Move To Lure USS. 
Investors,” he sets forth facts and figures 
about Finnish production, the total em- 
ployment Finland enjoys and the current 
liberalization in its foreign investment 
legislation. 

These articles, whic. stress the po- 
tentials of beneficial trade with this 
hardy Scandinavian country, are signifi- 
cant for American industry and invest- 
ment capital. Finland has alined itself 
with the free world and merits our re- 
spect as a small nation that is progres- 
sive and whose private enterprise system 
is based solidly on principles of economic 
freedom. 

- Under unanimous consent, I include 
these short articles in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
July 9, 1961] 
FINLAND STRIVES FOR ECONOMIC NEUTRALITY 
(By David Steinberg) 

Hewustnx1.—For 800 miles along the So- 
viet Union’s northwest frontier Finland is 
the thin buffer between East and West. In 
this fact are the compelling arguments for 
- Finnish neutrality in a world where a grow- 
ing economic hot war parallels the political 
cold war. 

As the most industrialized nonsatellite 
abutting the Soviet Union, the squeeze on 
relatively isolated Finland is tight and the 
would-be consequences direct. Holding 
apart viselike international pressures pre- 
occupies Finnish businessmen and official- 
dom. Their success or failure may serve as 
_@ guidepost for the political and economic 

realization of other noncommitted nations. 

In politics, the legendary individualism of 
4,500,000 Finns expresses itself in a multiple- 
party system and a fierce ballot-box inde- 
pendence. Though the last general election 
gave 25 percent of Parliament to the Com- 
munists, this sizable minority holds no gov- 
ernment posts. Nor do the other 75 per- 
cent fear Red influence. 

“We are Finns first and party members 
second,” chorus all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Indeed, a Bolshevik takeover seems un- 
likely in a nation which has twice warred 
with the Communist colossus since pro- 
claiming independence in 1917 after cen- 
turies of Swedish and czarist Russian domi- 
nation. 

Finland’s true search for independence is 
on the international economic battlefield, 
where her businessmen present a united 
front of shrewd horse traders—seeking neu- 
trality through the principles of free trade. 

Following the 1944 winter war with the 
USS.R., Finland was presented with a 
reparations bill by the Soviets (greater than 
that levied on Japan by the Allies after 
World War II). One positive feature of 
reparations was the Russian demand that 
- payment be in new machine lines, which 
Finland promptly established in new plants 
with the latest tooling. Until 1952, when 
the bill was paid in full, Finland’s economy 
was anchored in Soviet soil. 

Once relieved of the costly drain, Finnish 
businessmen went first to their most acces- 
. sible market, the Soviet Union, and asked 
payment in the future for goods previously 
supplied without charge. Next, they turned 
_ westward in the hope of building a firm base 

of East-West trade with emphasis on tradi- 
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tional pulp, paper, papermaking equipment, 
icebreakers and new machine lines. 

From the immediate postwar years, when 
almost all exports went east, Finland suc- 
cessfully has reversed the trend. Last year 
only 20 percent of her exports moved behind 
the Iron Curtain, with 14.2 percent to, and 
14.7 percent from the USS.R. In the fast- 
growing precision engineering and machine 
industry, however, 65 percent of this basic 
equipment still feeds Russian production. 


ON BARTER BASIS 


Under the restrictive bilateral agreements 
through which the Soviet Union prefers to 
trade, Finnish exports are paid for on a 
barter basis. The Finns view the Russians 
as reliable business partners but not partic- 
ular friends. However, for a small country 
like Finland there is a low saturation point 
for the consumption of Russian oil, chem- 
icals, wheat and raw materials—and Russia 
refuses to pay for Finnish imports above the 
bilateral quotas with convertible currencies. 

It is unnatural to expect Finland to be 
immune to Soviet pressure. On the other 
hand, the Finns are adamant in their de- 
mand for international trade that will best 
suit their domestic economy. As a ‘result, 
they hold their commerce with the Russians 
to the level set by the amount of Soviet 
imports they can absorb. 

To mollify the Soviets, Finland attempts 


to raise Iron Curtain dollar volume each year — 


while holding down the percentage of total 
trade. This means sending most of Fin- 
land’s new output to the West. 

The goal most private businessmen, gov- 


ernment enterprises and industrial coopera- . 


tives strive toward is an East-West balance 
that will assure Finland of markets and sup- 
plies from all nations. To this end Finland, 
after ironing out the implications of her 
bilateral Soviet pacts, this month gained 
associate membership in the European Free 
Trade Association. 

For Finland, EFTA membership will 
safeguard her British trade relations and 
protect her competitive position in third 
markets, but may be damaging to her do- 
mestic textile industry, subsidized agricul- 
tural sector, heavy tractor output and cer- 
tain other smaller consumed goods indus- 
tries. The move is typical of Finland’s fear- 
less calculated risk business planning. 

As a union of EFTA with the common 
market grows imminent, Finland eagerly an- 
ticipates economic integration with all the 
free world nations of Europe, while retaining 
vital trade links with the Soviet bloc. Once 
achieved, she should be well on her way to- 


ward guaranteeing political independence 


through economic strategy. 


FINLAND EASING TRADE BARRIERS IN Move To 
Lure U.S. INVESTORS 
‘ (By David Steinberg) 

HELSINKI, July 9.—At Chicago’s Interna- 
tional Trade Fair later this month, Finland 
will display her products and industrial de- 
velopment in a bid to step up two-way trade 


with the United States as part of the hardy 


Scandinavian nation’s drive for prosperity 
through trade. 

Except for a handful of America’s most 
progressive internationally minded corpora- 
tions (and not by accident among our most 
successful), Finland too often is a zero 
in foreign trade calculations of American 
business and investors—deleted from consid- 
eration because commerce with Russia igno- 
rantly is interpreted as signifying existence 
of another Red satellite. 

June 11 marked the final day of one of 
the US. Department of Commerce’s most 
successful oversea trade fairs and missions— 
held in Finland. The revitalized Commerce 
Department has, since last year, been blazing 
new foreign trade trails for American busi- 
ness.. In announcing the Helsinki fair and 
trade mission, Grant O. Olsen, Chief of the 


activity. 
ecent greater in 1960 than in 1959 and 90 per- 
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Nordic Section, choice of 


site: 


the 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


“Finland is one of our traditional markets 
(as a source of pulp, paper, and papermak- 
ing machinery) that offers a challenging 
opportunity to American traders. It is en- 
joying presently a high level of economic 
Gross national product was 8 per- 


cent greater than in 1938. It has eliminated 


‘a high percentage of restrictions affecting 


American goods, its financial controls on cur- 
rent transactions have been relaxed and it 
participates in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the European Free 
Trade Association.” | 

It may be added that Finland also enjoys 
total employment, with 105,000 persons 
(about one-third of the labor pool) in in- 
dustry, and expects a 400,000-man increase 
in the labor force over the next 10 years. 
Full employment means heavy purchasing 
power and the Finnish standard of living 
refiects it. Industrial and residential build- 
ing is at a high level and retail sales are 
climbing. 

The Commerce Department recognized 
Finnish economic achievements when it 
themed the Helsinki Fair to consumer goods. 
Underestimating Finland as a market, in- 
vestment site and as a source for custom- 
made specialized machinery and distinctive 
imports of high-design consumer products 
seems to be the province of American 
business. 

PLUS AREA FOR SOME 


For some companies, including Ford, GM, 
Gulf Oil, IBM, ITT, Jersey Standard, P. 
Lorillard, National Cash Register, Singer 
Sewing Machine, United Shoe and a few 
others, Finland is an important plus in over- 
sea operations. Hercules Powder recently 
stepped in with a chemical plant to supply 
the booming woodworking industry. And 
there are in force a number of US. licensing 
agreements. 

Anticipating awakened interest in Finland 
as a trading partner and undeveloped tour- 
ist area (also as a gateway to travel in the 
USS.R.), Pan American World Airways last 
month inaugurated direct jet service from 
New York to Helsinki via Oslo and Stock- 
holm with a spectacular northern route on 
which the sun peeks over the horizon pre- 
cisely at midnight. | 

Finland’s current efforts to liberalize “our 
outmoded” foreign investment legislation 


and further ease trade barriers should rouse 


interest, but for the moment the “Land of 
the Midnight Sun” remains profitlessly and 
senselessly remote in most American foreign 
business planning. 

Finland is not a pot of gold for American 
business at the end of an Arctic rainbow, 
but within limits there appear fascinating 
possibilities. 


A HEALTHY MARKET 


To an American consumer goods manu- 
facturer, with lines competitively priced 
against those of Germany, Britain, and other 
European producers, Finland can be a small 
but healthy market and a base for other 
Scandinavian sales. Unfortunately, geogra- 
phy works against Finland as a path for 
major operations in either European trading 
alliance. 


For American producers of heavy equip- 


ment and machine tools, expanding Finnish 


industry and public works ew can be 
alluring prospects. 

For American importers 
tional pulp and paper). 


(beyond tradi- 
Finland’s daring 


modern design of handicrafted glassware, 
pottery, jewelry, lighting fixtures and ex- 
clusive textiles, and sportswear often out- 
class similar products of neighboring Scan- 
dinavian countries now in vogue here. 
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Perhaps the most intriguing potentials in 
Finland, where a severe shortage of domestic 
capital hampers essential industrial expan- 
sion, exists for the American investor. While 
present Finnish law is not particularly con- 
ducive to foreign investment and many local 
business men admit to some fear of heavy 
American capital inflow (“We could be 
bought out overnight by a single large U.S. 
corporation”), the need is overcoming ex- 
treme conservatism in the money market 
and legislative revisions are in the wind. 

Surprisingly, the first Americans to see the 
investment future in Finland have been our 
shady promoters, who were unable to con- 
vince hard-headed Finns that their inten- 
tions—or interest rates—were honorable. 

Long before “rugged individualism” was 
coined in America, the Finns had a word for 
it, “sisu,” which also may be translated freely 
as “guts. ”? 

In today’s bitterly divided world, Finnish 
“sisu” is building an independent nation 
oriented in its philosophy of life to the West 
but in its will to live by the common sense 
principles of economic freedom. 

As reports of new American business trans- 
actions concluded behind the Iron Curtain 
increase, it seems foolhardy to overlook the 
trading possibilities with a rapidly-develop- 
ing nation that has chosen to fight its un- 
yielding geography and ally itself with the 
free world. 


We Can and Should Have Both 
EXTENSION 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, my in- 


terest in the growing community college 
movement of our Nation is well known 
and I have again introduced legislation 
in this Congress—H.R. 16—to provide 
Federal assistance to the States for ex- 
pansion of these important institutions. 
In line with that interest, I am pleased 
to comment to my colleagues’ attention 
the following editorial from the East 
Oregonian of Pendleton, Oreg., which 
discusses one of the basic aspects of the 
community college approach to post- 
secondary education. It should be 
pointed out that Mr. J. W. Forrester, Jr., 
the editor of the East Oregonian, is a 
member of the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education. | 
We CaN AND SHOULD Have BoTH 

The Oregon Legislature this year made it 
- easier for communities to have community 

colleges. Substantial State financial assist- 
ance will be provided them and they can 
use legislation which provides that a large 
number of school districts can be joined to 
provide the tax base for a community 
college. 

Until recently the only community college 


in Oregon was at Bend. It has suffered . 


financial problems since its beginning be- 
cause only the Bend School District was sup- 
porting it. It had some State and Federal 
financial aid, but it was small. 

With the assistance provided by the 1961 
legislature we may expect to see the crea- 
tion of many community colleges. School 
districts ranging from Port Orford to 
Florence this month approved a community 
college to serve their area. One is on the 


way up the coast in the Astoria area. There 


will be others. 
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The community colleges program will be 
administered by the State board of educa- 
tron which also is responsible for the State’s 
elementary and secondary schools. 

It is the view of most persons who have 
studied closely the community college pro- 
gram in other States that Oregon’s program 
can go in either of two directions. It can 
be a 2-year terminal program that concen- 
trates on vocational courses. Or it can be 
a combination of that program and a second 
program which offers. formal education 
courses which will permit those students 
after 2 years who wish to go on to 4-year 
institutions and graduation with BA or BS 
degrees. 

The granddaddy of the community college 
program is the State of California. It has 
some 70 community colleges. All have the 
two-headed programs—terminal that in- 
cludes vocational courses and formal which 
permits transfer to a 4-year institution with 
full junior-year status. Most States have 
copied the California formula. 

While the State Board of Education will 
administer the community college program 
in Oregon the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has much more than a passing interest 
in the program. This is so for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, the board of higher 
education wants to be sure that those stu- 
dents who want to go on from community 
colleges to 4-year institutions have course 
credits that will be acceptable at a 4-year 
institution if courses for that purpose are 
given them. Secondly, as the numbers of 
students who want education beyond the 
high school skyrockets in the decade ahead 
the board of higher education must be re- 
sponsible for taking care of the bulk of them. 

It has seemed to several members of the 
board of higher education that as its task 
of taking care of all who want education 
beyond the high school grows, a community 
college program must be part of the package. 
Because of this members of the board have 
been studying the community college pro- 
gram in depth. 

In recent months they have been inter- 
viewing candidates for the presidencies of 
University of Oregon and Oregon State Uni- 
versity and more recently for the position 
of chancellor of the State system of higher 
education. Those educators have provided 
the board with much valuable information 
on the education-beyond-the-high-school 
problem. Most of them have testified that 
their community college programs are so 
designed that a student can either take a 
terminal (2-year) program that is in most 
part vocational or a program that will lead 


to matriculation at a 4-year institution. 


And they have told the board that those 
who take the latter program have been 
coming into their 4-year institutions fully 
capable of doing junior year work. Fur- 
thermore, they have said that most of these 
transfers from community colleges do fully 
as well in their junior and senior years as 
students who have had all their work in 
4-year colleges. 

Now, to the other side of this—the side of 
those who think the community college pro- 
gram should be terminal. The editor of the 
Oregon Statesman, Charles A. Sprague, is on 
that side and last week he discussed at 
length his opinion. We quote some excerpts 
from Mr. Sprague’s opinion: 

“I don’t want to see these community col- 
leges mere appendages of the institutions 
of higher learning. Their emphasis should 
be definitely vocational and terminal, and 
not just a convenient and economical edu- 
cational interval between high school and 
university. This would not foreclose stu- 
dents in junior colleges from altering their 
direction and going on to wuniversities—if 
their interest is roused and their capacity 
evident. Some will do just that. It may 
take them a little longer to get their 
bachelor dégrees bu the extra time will not 
hurt. 


of the existence of a Communist 
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“The danger is that the educationists will 
load the community colleges with lower di- 
vision work, aping the 4-year institutions. 
That would be a mistake, for in such an 
atmosphere the student wanting practical 
courses in business, trade, or technical sub- 
jects would probably suffer. With six in- 
stitutions scattered over the State offering 
the usual college academic courses, it is 
easy enough for students to get to one— 


and be where they belong if they are going 


in for study of arts and sciences. 

“In my opinion the community college 
should offer: 

“1. General courses, picking up deficien- 
cies in high school work, and offering ad- 
vanced general education. 

“2. Vocational training in business courses 
and in some trades and technical studies. 
The new age calls for workers with intelli- 
gence as well as skills, those who can service 
and run the instruments of this age, who 


can become leadermen and foremen and. 


plant executives—and go just as high as their 
capabilities will permit. Community colleges 
can be their training ground.” 

There is much to be said for Mr. ‘Sprague’s 
viewpoint. Certainly, we would not want a 
community college program that did not 
have a strong terminal (2-year) educational 
program. But we think it is possible, and 
preferable, to have with that terminal pro- 
gram a program that will permit those who 
want to get college degrees to transfer to 
4-year institutions with full junior class 
standing. 


If all who will want to go to community 


colleges in Oregon would be satisfied with 
no more than 2 years of education beyond 
the high school we would settle for Mr. 

‘s program. But the experience in 


other States is that many students who do > 


not know either whether they can do 4-year 
college work or whether they want to do it 
when they enter community colleges find 
that after 2 years that they want to go on 
and get degrees at 4-year institutions. We 
would like to see Oregon accommodate them 
and we think it can. 


American Foreign Policy Must Not Build - 


Up and Strengthen Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
utterly amazed at the suggestions in 
this article from the New York somes 
written by Tad Szulc: 

LATINS Press US. For CUBA 
AND Moscow ALso SEEK TRADE RESUMPTION 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WasHINGTON, August 14-—The United 
States has begun to feel strong pressure for 
friendly coexistence with Cuba from a num- 
ber of Latin-American republics. : 

There also are strong indications, accord- 
ing to diplomatic sources here, that Cuba 
and the Soviet Union are most interested in 
an between Washington and 
Havana. 

According to diplomatic analysis here, this 
effort from Cuba and the Soviet Union aims 
at reopening trade between the United States 
and Cuba to relieve the worsening food 

deteriorating 


economic situa- 


shortages and 
tion plaguing the Havana regime. 


A second objective is believed to be the 
winning of Washington’s tacit acceptance 
state in 
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Cuba to increase the respectability of the 
Government of Premier Fidel Castro in Latin 
America. 

An inclination is said to be developing in 
the Western Hemisphere to accept the Castro 
regime as a member of the Inter-American 
community in relatively good standing. 
Curiously, the economic conference in prog- 
ress in Punta del Este, Uruguay, is reported 
to have strengthened this trend, partly 
through the efforts there of Maj. Ernesto 
Guevera, Cuban Minister of Industry. 

It remains the United States position that 
normal relations with Cuba are out of the 
question as long as a Communist regime ap- 
parently dedicated to spreading its influence 
across Latin America and to the eradi- 
cation of democratic institutions, remains in 
power in Havana. 

But the new pressures in favor of an ac- 
commodation are creating a political prob- 
lem for Washington at a time when the 
policy here is to concentrate on the economic 
and social development of Latin America 
through President Kennedy’s Alliance for 


— in effect, to isolate 


HOPES FADE FOR WIDE TALKS 


Conversely, the sentiment that the Cuban 
issue is a bilateral dispute between Havana 
and Washington is quietly killing the hopes 
held here earlier this year that the Punta 
Del Este economic parley might be followed 
by a political Inter-American conference on 
the Castro regime. 

Continuing opposition from some of the 
key Latin American Governments, like 
Brazil, Mexico and Chile, makes it unlikely 
that such a conference can be called in the 
foreseeable future, diplomats here believe. 

The Cuban interests in improving rela- 
tions with the United States have been 


partly manifested through hints dropped by 


. Cuban officials and by Soviet diplomats in 
private conversations. 

At least, observers here said, Havana 
wishes to avoid Washington’s invoking of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, which 
would cut off what remains of trade between 
the two countries. 

AIRLINER TO BE RETURNED 

After having held a hijacked Eastern Air 
Lines Electra in Havana since July 24, 
Premier Castro offered late last week to ex- 

the airliner for the return of a 
patrol boat brought to Key West, Fla., by 
escaping Cubans. The exchange is to tdke 
Place tomorrow. 

. Em a change of attitude, an official radio 
commentator in Havana had some kind 
words for President Kennedy for the first 
time in many months as he discussed last 
Thursday's Presidential news conference. 

And observers here would not be surprised 
if the next step in Cuba’s current shift of 
policy were an application for membership 
in the Intra-American Development Bank, 
through which much of the alliance-for- 
progress aid is to be dispensed to Latin 
America. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not know this writer, 
nor do I know from what sources he ob- 
tained the material upon which to base 
his assumptions, but I am concerned 
with the kind of thinking that would 
make possible a change in our foreign 
policy in order to help build up Com- 
munist Cuba. There can be no reason 
sufficient for us to take such a disastrous 
step. No pressure, from any source, 
friend or foe, should be allowed to in- 
fluence the United States of America to 
recognize and assist in establishing a 
successful Communist regime in Cuba. 
By what possible stretch of the imagina- 


tion could such a policy be interpreted to 
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be in the best interest of the United 
States? 
What concerns me even more than the 


newspaper article is the fact that some : 


important spokesmen within the ad- 
ministration have been hinting that 
such a policy may be in the making. 
Mr. Speaker, I plead with the Members 
of this body to take whatever steps neces- 
sary to prevent the administration from 
encouraging to even the slightest degree 
any thought that we can be pressured, 
bribed, or lured into making any such 
agreement with Cuba or any other coun- 
try who chooses to become a satellite of 
the Soviet Union which is bent upon our 
destruction. 

Once again, this article reminds us of 
another dangerous moral. The passage 
of time strengthens the Cuban Commu- 
nists where police control, and terror 
and intimidation, and imprisonment 


have supplanted free speech and elec- 


tions by popular consent. 
As Castro and the Communists are 
condoned and not removed by the United 


States they are gradually accepted as 


a fact. Necessarily then freedom loses 
and communism gains—right at our 
doorstep. The hemisphere and the free 
world thus suffers a loss and opens the 
door for future Communist successes. 

This hemisphere must be freed of com- 
munism. That is our job, the United 
States of America. We dare not dodge 
it. We must not postpone it. What now 
is U.S. policy? 


Courage at El Paso 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 | 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


am sure that Vice President LyNnpoNn 
JOHNSON spoke for all of us when he 


wrote to President Robert Six, of Con- 


tinental Airlines, concerning the El Paso 
incident. 

I ask unanimous consent that Vice 
President JoHNson’s letter be printed in 
the appendix of the ReEcorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
_ THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, August 7, 1961. 
Mr. RoBERrT Six, 
President, Continental Airlines, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Bos: Warmhearted praise is the very 
least that the country and the Government 
can have for the courage and the quick, cor- 
rect and brave thinking that was displayed 
by you and your staff to nullify the at- 
——s piracy of your jet flight on August 


A wrong decision could have meant injury 


and possible death to many persons but all 


of the decisions were right. The passengers, 
who always look to the crew for guidance, 
generally kept cool and collected, and on 
the ground, personnel acted swiftly to meet 
the crisis. 


August 15 


You got the word quickly, I understand, 
and promptly went to the scene to give your 
support and assistance to the personnel al- 
ready acting to save the passengers and crew. 
I know that the frontline troops always are 
heartened by the sight of their commander 
and the knowledge that his leadership is 
immediately available to them. The condi- 
tions in El Paso paralleled such a grim battle 
situation. 

I wish you would express for me to all of 
the personnel involved directly or indirectly 
my personal congratulations and that of all 
the people of your country. 

Yours sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


The Press Lives by Disclosures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recorp an article 
from Nieman Reports, July 1961, by Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, Jr., editor and publisher of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I believe 
that the Members will find these re- 
marks well worth reading. They pertain 
to a subject that all persons concerned 
about the future of representative gov- 
ernment are finding of increasing im- 
portance and concern—reporting: 

THE Press LIVES BY DISCLOSURES 
(By Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.) 

A century ago when an external threat 
to the survival of the Nation was undreamed 
of, Wilbur Fisk Storey, editor of the Chi- 


. cago Times, declared: “It is a newspaper’s 


duty to print the news and raise hell.” This 
incisive judgement on one journalistic pur- 
pose was questioned recently by President 
Kennedy when he expounded before an 
audience of American publishers the prob- 
lems of a free press in the cold war. Mr. 
Kennedy proposed a voluntary censorship 
of news on matters involving the national 
security. He called for more self-restraint or 
self-discipline in such matters by the press, 
At the same time the President recognized 
the responsibility of newspapers to inform 
the public, in his words, “to arouse, to re- 
fiect, to state our dangers and our opportuni- 
ties, to indicate our crises and our choices, to 
lead, mold, educate, and sometimes even 
anger public opinion.” The dilemma, as he 
defined it, concerns “a free and open society 
in a cold and secret war.” Speaking of the 


monolithic and ruthless conspiracy which 


confronts the free world, Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Its preparations are concealed, not pub- 
lished. Its mistakes are buried, not head- 
lined. Its dissenters are silenced, not lion- 
ized. No expenditure is questioned, no ru- 
mor is printed, no secret is revealed. It con- 
ducts the cold war, in short, with a war- 
time discipline no democracy would ever 
hope or wish to match. Nevertheless, every 


democracy recognizes the necessary restraints 


of national security—and the question re- 
mains whether those restraints need to be 
more strictly observed if’we are to oppose 
this kind of attack as well as outright in- 
vasion.” 

The occasion for suggesting consideration 
of voluntary censorship was the ill-fated 
Cuban invasion, in which operation some 
newspapers, as you know, disclosed active 
participation by the Central Intelligence 
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Agency. While one may sympathize with 
the busy public servants who were harassed 
by newspaper reports of CIA activity, one 
must weight against such inconvenience or 
interference the traditional safeguard of 


press freedom, protected by the Constitu- 


tion as a fundamental bulwark of our free 
society. One may respectfully assert that 
the editor in Chicago uttered a cogent and 
wise maximum when he declared that it is 
@ newspaper’s duty to print the news and 
raise hell. 

Admitting the roughness of the language, 
this is not a frivolous conception of a news- 
paper’s responsibility to the public it serves. 
On the contrary, the statement implies the 
essence of a free, inquiring, critical press. 
It recognizes, I suggest, a newspaper’s obli- 
gation to print a full and accurate’ account 
of the news, to interpret its significance or 
meaning in the broader context of the issues 
of the day, and to comment on events with 
vigor, sound reasoning and moral purpose 
irrespective of the popularity of the views 
expressed or any denunciations that might 
thunder from high places of authority. 

Before commenting on the conflict be- 
tween censorship and this obligation of the 
press, let us recall several eloquent state- 
ments on the value of the press to a free so- 
ciety. Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a government, 
I should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter.” 

James Mill concluded: 


“Without the knowledge of what is done 


by their representatives, in the use of the 
powers entrusted to them, the people can- 
not profit by the power of choosing them, 
and the adva of good government are 
unattainable. It will not surely cost many 
words to satisfy all classes of readers that, 
without the free and unrestrained use of 
the press, the requisite knowledge cannot be 
obtained.” 

Cc. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, stated: 

“At the peril of its soul [the newspaper] 
must see that the supply [of news] is not 
tainted. Neither in what it gives, nor in 
what it does not give, nor in the mode of 
presentation, must the unclouded face of 
truth suffer wrong. Comment is free but 
facts are sacred.” 

James Bryce wrote: 

“Democratic government rests upon and 
requires the exercise of a well-informed and 
sensible opinion by the great bulk of the 
citizens.” 

Justice William O. Douglas wrote: 

“The command that ‘Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press’ has behind it a long history. 
It expresses the confidence that the safety 
of society depends on the tolerance of gov- 
ernment for hostile as well as friendly criti- 
cism, that in a community where men’s 
minds are free, there must be room for the 
unorthodox as well as the orthodox views.” 


“The press lives by disclosures,” as the 
London Times observed in a wise assess- 


ment of the role of the press. More than. 
a century ago, 1851, British officials were 


agitating for censorship after Lord Palmer- 
ston had been disclosed as backing a clan- 
destine operation by Louis Napoleon to be- 
come Emperor of France. In reply, the 
Times di that the purpose of a news- 
paper is “to share the labors of statesman- 
ship, or that it is bound by the same duties, 
the same liabilities as Ministers of the 
Crown. The purposes and duties of the two 
powers are constantly separate, generally 
independent, sometimes diametrically oppo- 
site. The dignity and freedom of the press 
are trameled from the moment it accepts 
an ancillary position. The press can enter 
into no close or binding alliances with the 
statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender 


its permanent interests to the convenience 


of the ephemeral power of any government. 
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The first duty of the press is to obtain the 
earliest and most correct intelligence of the 
events of the time, and instantly, by dis- 
closing them, to make them the common 
property of the Nation. The press lives by 
disclosufes. 

If the foregoing consensus means that the 
press must serve no master but the public 
interest, and that the disclosure of the truth 
is indispensable to an informed public opin- 
ion on which rest sound public policies, it 
is my view that editors can best contribute 
to the public welfare by the exercise of each 
individual conscience in covering the news 
and commenting onit. If the editorial opin- 
ions of a newspaper are to be sound, mean- 
ingful, and influential, in shaping the great 
potentialities of American life in a free so- 
ciety, those declarations of opinion must rely 
on the most complete, unrestrained, accurate 
account of the consequential events of the 
day. Self-imposed censorship, voluntarily 

eed to—conformity to a code of suppres- 
sion designed to protect the general wel- 
fare—would warp the integrity of the news 
on which sound opinions rely. 

Voluntary censorship has been accepted 
during periods of war as a temporary abridg- 
ment of a protected right in order to safe- 
guard American lives engaged on the fight- 
ing fronts. But wars have involved a 
controlled press for only a limited duration. 
The competitive challenge of the Communist 
world, it is widely accepted, may threaten 
the Nation for decades. Not with open war 
but with covert means, our opponents may 
be expected to test the foundations of free- 
dom. 

An ever-widening circle of news suppres- 
sion over an extended period would merit 
the people’s loss of confidence in the press, 
deepening as the suppressions or distortions 
inevitably came to light. Could we accept 
the decline of an informed public opinion 
after editorial debate had become an empty 
ceremonial.dependent on a pale replica of 
the facts? Voluntary censorship in the cold 
war under Government tutelage would, in 
time, I suggest, stifle the initiative, the 
curosity, the skepticism which goad respon- 
sible editors to ferret out the facts of im- 
portant news situations. Valid interpreta- 
tions and informed discussion of the issues 
would falter. Enlightened public opinion 
would languish in a twilight of half-truths. 
The “collision of adverse opinions,” in John 
Stuart Mill’s phrase, would no longer sup- 
ply the remainder of the truth which men 
must share with their government to insure 
that sound decisions are taken and construc- 
tive policies are supported. 

The press is a tribune to defend the un- 
defended, a chronicle to record its times, 
an examiner of controversies; it monitors 
the economy and the social progress of its 
age, it is a journal of man’s successes and 
failures, a fighter for progress and reform; 
it is a herald of events, an observer of the 
tides of change, a commentator on the great 
issues confronting the Nation, a reporter of 
happenings in public life, a review of the 
policies—good and bad—of its leaders; the 
newspaper is a challenge to the policymak- 
ers, a guardian of man’s liberties; it is a 
mirror of man’s aspirations; a sentinel to 
protect the public. If the press is all these 
things—if it offers enlightenment to guide a 
free society toward a more noble destiny— 


could it serve unimpaired for long under the 


restraints of even self-imposed censorship? 
Would not the honored institution become 
enfeebled and decline in its capacity to sup- 
port the Nation’s struggle against tyranny 
or, conversely, to challenge decisions which, 
in a climate of moderation, might be recog- 
nized as inimical to America’s best interests? 
A free institution would slowly lose its char- 
acter and abandon its tradition. If “the 
press lives by disclosures,” a muted journal- 
ism would debase the truth and be unde- 
serving of the trust imposed in it by the 
writers of the Constitution. 

Surely nothing involving human judgment 
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is absolute or perfect. Flaws of character, 
errors by prejudice, weakness, unconscious 
bias, any of these would prevent perfection 
in the exercise of sound news and editorial 
judgment in deciding what facts an editor 
who is also a patriotic citizen should sup- 
press in the interest of military security. If 
we can agree that no responsible editor would 
deliberately injure the Nation’s security, 


- would it not be wise to accept the damage, 


caused by a mistaken judgment rather than 
acquiesce in a code of censorship admin- 
istered by men of goodwill but no less falli- - 

ble? Mr. Kennedy recognized the need for — 
vitality in public discussion of national 
affairs when he told the publishers, “With- 
out debate, without criticism, no admin- 
istration can succeed—and no republic can 
survive, that is why our press was protected 
by the first amendment.” 

In May the President conferred with a 
group of newspaper executives at the White 
House. It was reported that the Government 
and the press will continue to study the 
objective of protecting security without cen- 
sorship and will meet again in several 
months. 

In conclusion may I quote from an edi- 
torial carried in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
which summarizes the problem we have 
been examining: 

“In the case of the Cuban affair, many 
newspapers of Florida agreed among them- 
selves to say nothing about the training of 
refugees for the invasion. The New York 


‘Times, on the other hand, sent Latin Ameri- 


can experts to Miami to obtain and publish 
as much information as they could obtain 
from refugee leaders. 

“Obviously, the editors of the New York 
and Florida papers differed in their judg- 
ment, as was their right. But it seems also 
obvious that if all of the newspapers had 
agreed to conform to a code, in cooperation 
with a Government agency, the American 
people would be less able to evaluate the 


' Cuban adventure and use its lessons to de- 


cide their future course. They might never 
have learned of the failure; they might not 
be in a position to demand an accounting.” 

There is no doubt that the existence of 
an aggressive and inquiring press is and will 
be an inhibiting factor in the sort of opera- 
tion the CIA attempted in Cuba. But it 
would be better to conclude that maneuvers 
of this sort should not be undertaken by an 
open society than that our society should be- 
come less open. Perhaps a choice need not 
be made. This much, however, is quite clear: 
a free, aggressive, inquiring and above all 
pluralistic press is indispensable to a free so- 
ciety. In full Knowledge that some news- 
papers may abuse their trust, the free so- 
ciety must rely upon the discretion and sense 
of responsibility of individual editors and 
publishers instead of trying to impose upon 
them all a monolithic uniformity like that 
of the totalitarian press. 

Mr. Kennedy himself gave a partial answer 
to his own argument for considering press 
restraints. He said: “Even today, there is 
little value in opposing the threat of a 
closed society by imitating its arbitrary re-. 
strictions. Even today, there is little value 
in insuring the survival of our Nation if our 
traditions do not survive with it.” 

With that we fully agree. 


Hijacking of Airplanes 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following editorial which appeared 
ae New York Times of August 11, 
1. 

The Times has taken a less excitable 
view of the recent hijackings that have 
plagued our airways than some. The 
counsel of moderation in our approach 
to a solution is well founded. Appar- 
ently none of the hijackers has yet 
been shown to have been doing the work 
of Dr. Castro. 

The bill passed by the Senate the 
other day is the first legislative attempt 
at a solution. Unfortunately it provides 
the death penalty for hijackers, which 
is going too far. It is distressing that 
some of our colleagues in the Senate 
have seen fit to put the value of the 
hijacked property above that of the 
hijacker’s life. 

The editorial follows: 

HIJACKING OF AIRPLANES 

Congress is naturally alarmed and 
nant over the rash of airplane hijacking, but 
the answers are not to be found in extreme 
reactions against Cuba, as some Senators 
demand. As President Kennedy said yester- 
day, “We should not get overexcited about 
matters when our information is so faulty— 
so incomplete.” 

In the last two highjackings, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy pointed out, the men involved were 
psychopaths. As it turned out, neither had 


anything to do with Cuba. The Eastern 


Airlines Electra now being held in Havana 
was hijacked by an American citizen of 
Cuban descent, but there is no reason to 
doubt he acted entirely on his own. 

The United States has reasons that the 
Kennedy administration, as well as Con- 
gress, considers valid to the Castro 
regime and to work for its overthrow. How- 
ever, U.S. policies have to be based on legiti- 
mate provocations. It would have been dis- 
astrous if the State Department and White 
House had acted without ascertaining the 
facts in the hijacking cases. The United 
States gains, not loses, by acting, as Mr. 


Kennedy said yesterday, with the prudence 


worthy of its world responsibilities. 


The menace of hijacking should be treated 
as something apart from Cuba. This the 
Senate did yesterday in passing a bill aimed 
at imposing the death penalty on hijackers. 
As the debates indicated, there is some 
doubt whether this is a solution. The type 
of person who performs such deeds is not 
likely to respond to the fear of extreme 
punishment. This crime is a contagion of 
madness that requires a number of remedies 
and time to work itself out. 


Lincoln, Nebr.: The Lilac City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, each 
of the Members of the Senate has his 
special liking and admiration for the 
capital city of his State. 

It would not make news for any of 
us to extol the virtues and happy cir- 
cumstances which inhere in our own 
State’s capital. 

However, when there is a well-writ- 
ten article about that city from one 
who comes from afar, then we tend to 
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become very proud of the favorable im- 
pression created and passed on. 

In the September issue of the Senior 
Citizen, just off the press, an article en- 
titled ‘Lincoln, Nebr.: The Lilac City,” 
appears under the byline of Lora Kelly, 
of East Liverpool, Ohio. 

It is packed full of interesting obser- 
vations and many items of information 
about Lincoln, Nebr. In order that my 
colleagues and all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD may share in this 
appraisal of the State capital named 
after our Civil War President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR.: THE LILAc CITY 
(By Lora Kelly) 

When you write to your rich Aunt Minnie 
who lives in a place called Lincoln be sure 
to specify the State on the envelope. If you 
forget the proper address your bright ideas 
may wind up in Uncle Sam’s dead-letter 
bin for there are 42 postoffices bearing that 
name in these United States. 

But if she lives in Lincoln, Nebraska’s 
capital city, perhaps you can make up for 
your seeming neglect by dropping in for a 
visit, a personal contact far more rewarding 
(perhaps in her will) than a mere greeting 
card 


Although the largest and most important 
of the numerous Lincolns doesn’t claim to 
be a resort city you will find plenty of things 
to do or see, even if you haven’t any well- 


heeled relatives to show you around. First, 


you will note that here is a cosmopolitan 
city which around a hundred years ago was 
only a cluster of frame shacks and log cabins 
on a lone prairie. You will be impressed by 
its abundance of trees and shrubbery, par- 
ticularly if you go in springtime. The fine 
residential sections, the orderliness of the 
downtown district, and a refreshing air of 
cleanliness over all justify its popular nick- 
name, the Lilac City. 

The most unusual feature of the land- 
scape is the capitol building which dominates 
the skyline for miles. Architecturally it is 
a radical departure from most:‘of the Greek 
temples and rococo palaces of most state- 
houses. Rising sharply 400 feet in the air 
is a central tower surmounted by a gold- 
glazed dome topped by a 27-foot, 8'4-ton 
bronze figure of the Sower, symbolizing agri- 
culture. The white stone shaft rises from 
a two-story building in the form of a cross 
within a square, the sides of the square being 
437 feet, and thus it forms four inner courts 
and adds to its utility by giving to each 
room or office an outside exposure. 

Aside from its design the structure is 
unique in other ways. When it became ap- 
parent in 1919 that the old capitol was no 
longer adequate, the legislature voted ap- 
proval for the construction of a new one. 
Even its method of construction differed 
from the conventional in that it encased 
the old one whose segments were removed 
piecemeal through new doors as the work 
proceeded. It took 10 years to build but 
when it was dedicated in 1932, it had been 
fully paid for by annual tax levies of 22 
mills, and the State incurred no indebted- 
ness. A signal honor was accorded it by 
500 outstanding members of the American 
Institute of Architects who ranked it fourth 
in a list of 25 best buildings in the world, 
surpassing even such masterpieces as the 
Parthenon in Greece and the Chartres Ca- 
thedral in France. The genius of the draw- 
ing board, Bertram Goodhue who designed 
this rare combination of dignity, utility and 
charm died 6 years before his dream became 
a reality, but he left an enduring legacy of 
which all Nebraskans are rightfully proud. 
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But regardless of its outer aspects this 
capitol has another distinction which sets it 
apart from sister States, It houses the only 


unicameral legislature in the Union, the | 


traditional bodies, house and senate, hav- 
ing been unified in 1937 and the number of 
lawmakers—known as senators—reduced to 
43. 

Since this is Lincoln’s chief landmark you 
may spend some profitable hours exploring 
its interior and adjacent State buildings. 
The State historical society’s vignettes of 
pioneer life recall Nebraska’s part in the 
winning of the West. This State museum 
also displays relics of Indians who once 
abounded in the region. A large collection 
of paintings in the Sheldon Art Gallery 
which has an eye-catching facade attests to 
Lincoln’s prestige as a cultural center. 

If you happen to be curious about what 
was going on hereabouts 8 million years ago, 
just. step into Morrill Hall’s storehouse of 
life at the University of Nebraska. Among 
its, exhibits is a restoration of a mighty 
elephant, the largest prehistoric animal ever 
found on this continent. 

Eons ago he was a Grand Old Party who 
paddled around the marshes long before 
there were archeologists or even politicians 
to give him or his fellow fossils lasting fame. 

The university itself brought the torch of 
learning to the sparsely settled State as early 


as 1869. Chartered in 1871 it now ranks in 


size among the top 25 universities through- 


out the country. More than 40 buildings oc- — 


cupy the main campus, a nostalgic spot to 
well over a hundred thousand alumni, The 
State’s enormous output of corn, wheat and 
other grains flowing through giant elevators 
is more or less remotely associated with the 
university’s college of agriculture where to- 
day’s prospective farmers learn about scien- 
tific field crop production and soil manage- 
ment. It has its own vast campus, also a 
museum of antiquated farm machinery used 
by pioneers, a striking contrast to the tractor 
testing laboratories in which the students 
set world standards. 

In addition to land development the uni- 
versity is also concerned with wider horizons 
of the space age. The Mueller Planetarium 
offers a star show three times a week to 
which visitors are welcome. Whether you 
are a confirmed stargazer or know nothing 
about stars except that they are visible only 
at night, you will be fascinated by the sweep- 
ing view of the realm earth’s scientists are 
trying to conquer. 

Nebraskans have always placed & major 
emphasis on education. The Nebraska Wes- 


leyan University founded by the Methodist | 


Episcopal Church in 1871 is the largest 
Protestant’ college in the State. The 
Seventh-day Adventist institution, Union 
College, still on its original location is said 
to be the oldest of its kind in the Nation. 
The School Music Hall contains curios 
donated by native members of the faith in 
Pitcairn Island. Looking toward the future 


is the Kellogg Center for Continuing Educa-. 


tion, a national center seeking solutions to 
the problems which beset this i 
brave new world. 

Lincoln has no lack of aceite’. in- 
doors or out. Its 24 parks and playgrounds 


covering a total of 1,365 acres abound in. 


dance pavilions, tennis courts, golf courses, 
and swimming pools, one of which is sup- 
plied with real sea water. Six theaters, 
three drive-ins, and an amusement park 
also cater to the populace though, of 
course, the big special event of the year is 
the State Fair every September. Its grounds 
of 300 acres are crisscrossed by 4 miles of 
streets, with a full complement of attractions 
and accommodations for thousands of visi- 
tors. 

Pioneers’ Park has plenty of picnic tables 
for small groups and a Pinewood Bowl for 
the large audiences. attending summer oper- 
ettas and starlight concerts. There ‘s also 
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a zoo where the deer and the buffalo roam in 
their natural setting. Some of the small 
islands inside the park’s confines serve as ref- 
uges for wildfowl. Antelope Park is an- 
other mecca for those who seek outdoor recre- 
ation. 


; Converting summer pools into icy surfaces 
for winter skating is a common procedure in 


many locations but Lincoln reverses the 
process in the recently built Pershing Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium when it floods and freezes 
its arena for ice skating in the summertime. 
The building itself was named in honor of 
Gen. John J. Pershing, commander in chief 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe during World War I, once a resident 
of Lincoln. 

Another figure of national prominence was 
William Jennings Bryan who as a young 
lawyer came to Lincoln in 1887 to hang out 
his shingle for practice. Chosen in 1896 as 
a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago his eloquence so swayed 
the assembly that he was nominated for the 
Presidency. Hailed as the Boy Orator of the 
Platte—he was only 36—his Cross of Gold 


speech on that occasion is regarded as a 


classic of campaign oratory. Though his 
party leadership continued over two more 
nominations his influence waned with the 
successive defeats. When his political star 
was no longer in the ascendant he returned 
to Lincoln to publish a weekly journal called 
the Commoner and to appear on Chau- 
tauqua lecture platforms throughout the 
country. He died only 5 days after his par- 
ticipation in Tennessee’s sensational Scopes 
monkey trial in 1925. Lincoln still remem- 
bers him kindly as one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the past. 

The city’s early history appears to be well- 
seasoned with salt. It was one Capt. W. T. 
Donovan who first saw possibilities for future 
commerce in the site back in 1856. Then it 
was merely an expanse of flats bordered by 
marshes and prairieland but he noted that 
creeks flowing into Platte tributaries were 
incrusted with salt. Two years later he was 
in business. The arrival of two salt boilers 
named Cox and Beckham marked the begin- 
nings of a habitation anda name. Although 


the tiny settlement was laid out in 1859. 


to serve as a seat for Lancaster County the 
first permanent families did not move in 
until 5 years later. They were members of 


. & Methodist colony under the leadership 


of Elder J. M. Young who built cabins and 
established a female seminary, an early start 
in Nebraska’s interest in education and re- 
ligion, the forerunner of the 125 beautiful 
churches which serve all denominations in 


Lincoln today. 


Originally called Lancaster it was later 
named Capital City. It would be natural to 
assume that the present corporate label 
stemmed from Republicans who, then as 


now, regarded Lincoln as their patron saint. 


Such was not exactly the case, however much 
the newly organized party coveted the honor. 
It was really brought about by Democrats 
who lived north of the Platte and wanted the 
seat of government to remain in Omaha 
when the State was admitted to the Union 
in March 1867. The postwar Lincoln was 
not the national hero he has since become 
and the Omaha faction thought his name 
would be enough to defeat the bill for relo- 
cation. But the political ruse failed. Demo- 


crats south of the Platte ignored party lines 


and to a man voted for both the removal and 
the new name. 

The following year State documents and 
furnishings were brought to Lincoln by cov- 
ered wagons in the dead of night lest armed 
Omahans should resist the transfer. In the 
meantime the population had increased to 
around 500 served by grocery and clothing 
stores, a bank, livery stable, lumberyard, 
barbershop and even a newspaper. The new 
legislature authorized land grants for rail- 
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road construction, also for the University of 
Nebraska. The first railroad reached Lin- 
coln in 1870 when the population had grown 


‘ to 2,500. 


In the meantime Lincoln continued to 
grow. Small industries arose, stockyards and 
packing plants were built, and railroad shops 
expanded to give unemployment to the pop- 
ulation which reached 60,000 in the 1880's. 
No longer a grassroots town exclusively, 
Lincoln developed into the progressive city 
you see today. The Sower atop the Capitol 


_ tower is a meaningful symbol of the Corn- 


husker State’s pioneer strength which is still 
going strong. Your Aunt Minnie can look 
up to the sower with unqualified pride. 


Do You Dare To Design Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS" 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, every 
American is willing to fight to preserve 
the freedoms that have been guaranteed 
to us in our Constitution. We under- 


stand the meaning of political freedom; 


but in too many cases, the connection 
between economic and political freedom 
has not been made clear to our people. 

As a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, I have been concerned with 


global statistics dealing with gross na-. 


tional production and the rate of our 
economic growth as contrasted with 
that in other countries. Yet, these 
overall figures result from the inspired 
thinking of countless engineers, design- 
ers, and salesmen throughout our land. 
They must meet the ever-changing 
needs of American consumers and pro- 
vide them with better products at 
lower prices. America’s economic prog- 
ress depends on these talented individ- 
uals and the maintenance of adequate 
incentives for their efforts. They must 
also be given the freedom to dream and 
innovate. One of the most thought- 
provoking statements that has come to 
my attention is entitled “Do You Dare 
To Design Freedom?—The Organization 
of Society,” by Mr. Bay E. Estes, Jr., 
vice president of marketing with the 
United States Steel Corp. It was de- 
livered before the annual awards lunch- 
eon of the Industrial Designers Institute 


in Chicago on June 22, 1961. 


Mr. Estes is eminently qualified to 
discuss this important subject which has 
been long neglected by many academi- 
cians. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 


sent, I include Mr. Estes’ address at this 
point in the Appendix of the RrEcorp: 


Do You DarE To DESIGN FPREEDOM?—THE OrR- 
GANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


(By Bay E. Estes, Jr., vice president, market- 


ing, United States Steel Corp.) 


Your profession, industrial design, has 
progressed tremendously in recent years. It 
has grown in numbers. It has gained in ac- 
ceptance and use by industry. Most impor- 
tant, it has made great strides in its ability 
to make major contributions to the progress 
of Companies, of industries, and of our na- 
tional economy. 
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Yet, in my judgment, there exist several 
barriers to further growth and progress of 
industrial design; and others may be devel- 
oping. Some of these could, in time, even 
jeopardize the future of your profession, at 
least, as you know it. Others are merely 
stumbling blocks of the sort which to some 
degree limit the quality of the industrial 
designer’s work or the extent of the contri- 
bution which he can make. 

One important limitation on industrial 
design as a vital factor in industry, and an 
equally vital force in our national economy, 
is the failure of many businessmen to recog- 
nize the functions of the industrial designer 
and to take full advantage of the contribu- 
tion he can make. Fortunately, this limita- - 
tion is not permanent and progress toward 
its elimination is being steadily made. 

What are the functions of the designer? - 
I certainly don’t need to tell you; but, per- 
haps, as industrial designers you may be 
interested to know what I as a marketing 
man consider them to be. 

In the broadest sense, the designer should 
be at the same time an analyst of the present 
and an architect of the future. From a 
marketing point of view, it is the function 
of industrial design to create products which 
appeal to buyers through appearance, and 
which satisfy users h performance. 
From an artistic or esthetic point of view, it 
is the function of design to achieve a “right- 
ness” about things—to make every product 
fitting with respect to form, function, mate- 
rials, and techniques. 

It is up to industrial designers to sense 
and anticipate changes in tastes, in tech- 
nology, in science, and in culture. At the 
same time, it is these very changes which 
necessitate the practice of the industrial de- 
signer’s art to help advance society’s progress. 

Thus, the industrial designer—seen in the 
round, from every perspective of his activi- 
ties—is successively, and often simulta- 
neously, an analyst, an artist, an artisan, an 
engineer, a technician, a salesman, a pschol- 
ogist, and an economist. 

So, the designer thinks scientifically as 
well as creatively. He designs with facts .as 
well as ideas. He has to know materials and 
markets as well as forms and functions. He . 
must never forget that a company is known 
by its end products in the hands of the pub- 
lic. The results of his decisions with re- 
spect to the appearance and function of in- 
dustrial products are soon reflected in the 
profit or loss of the company he serves. 

Let’s turn to another problem. There is 
a current point of view that sees the designer 
as &@ marketing mountebank who foists upon 
the public something called “planned ob- 
solescence”—who conjures up gimmicks and 
gadgets to enslave affluent consumers into 
wastemaking purchases that are not really 
wanted, needed, or even useful, 

Such a downgrading of the designer's art 
and the public’s intelligence needs no ex- 
tended rebuttal here. Changes in product 
design evolve from the widening needs of 
people, from technical advancements, im- 
provements in materials and methods of 
fabricating them. 

If “planned obsolescence” means “planned 
improvement’—a better product tomorrow 
to replace yesterday’s best effort, then it is 
a reason for pride and not apology, for com- 
mendation, not criticism. True, the “plan- 
ned improvement” may not always meet with 
success in the market place—there are de-. 
signs which fail and products which don’t 
sell, just as there are books which no one 
reads and plays which close down, because 
no one goes to see them. 

But industrial design will have a place as 
long as men Keep striving to improve their 
condition—and designers will come up with 
new ideas as long as there are people to use 
them. 

with the pace of today’s scientific progress 


% 
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Are designers improving their knowledge and 
mastery of materials as rapidly as science is 
revolutionizing those materials? 

Let me explain what I mean by talking 
about steel—the material I know best. As 
designers, do you think of steel as one ma- 
terlal—or do you think of steel in terms of 

thousands of different materials? 

‘For example, when you consider wood, in 
‘terms of design, you think, almost auto- 
matically, of teak, mahogany, pine, cherry, 
fir, walnut, and so on. You would no more 
design walnut into a product that called for 
teak than you would design sterling silver 
into a product that called for structural 
steel. 

How much do you realy know about the 
revolution that has transformed steel, a 
brawny man’s metal, into a light, bright, 
_ shimmering substance with all of the beauty 
and glamour that goes with feminine ele- 
gance? 

Of course steel is a metal with muscle. Of 
course it can do the heaviest jobs that de- 
signers demand. But it can also “glitter and 
gleam.” It can be shaped with the utmost 

I wonder whether some designers may not 
have become so conditioned by habit in their 
thinking that they are overlooking—to their 
own great disadvan y of the won- 
. derful and beautiful possibilities of steel as 


sometimes think we suffer from hypnotic 
fixation when we always assume that 


strength requires bulk.” 
Imagine how attentively you would listen 


to the salesman who walked into your office 


and announced a revolutionary new material 
which could be fabricated into a honeycomb 
of foil-thin sheets about twice the diameter 
of a human hair and which was so strong 
that it could be employed to cover the sur- 
face of an airplane and endure the extreme 
stresses and temperatures involved in flying 
at three times the speed of sound? 

Imagine how interested you would be to 
learn that this new material, spun into a 
continuous strand, had a tensile strength 
of 600,000 pounds per square inch and that 
this might someday be increased to 1 million 
pounds pef square inch. Also, imagine that 
you were told this fabulous new material 
could be woven into a fabric finer than a 
butterfily’s wings or twined into a rugged 
mat that could take dynamite explosions as 
though they were a baby’s punches. | 

Suppose you were told that this new ma- 
terial could be woven to 400 strands per 
linear inch compared to 50 strands per inch 
in luxury stockings—and that this same ma- 
terial could also be used in larger sizes to 
screen and sift slag, coal, and other heavy, 
abrasive materials. 

Suppose you learned that in another form 
this new material would last at least four 
times as long as ordinary steel, and that it 
was three times as strong. 

Suppose this salesman told you that his 
new material could be supplied with mag. 
netic or antimagnetic properties, that it 
possessed strength, hardness, ductility and 
toughness, corrosion resistance, and the 
highest modulus of elasticity of all the struc- 
tural materials available to you. 

Imagine your interest on hearing that this 
new material also offered great variety in its 
surface appearance—that it could be sup- 
plied in mat finish, sand-blasted finish, coat- 
ed with vinyl plastic in any color and in 
dozens of surface patterns, prepainted, coated 
with various metals, or with numerous pat- 
terns embossed into its surface. | | 

Consider how impressed you would be to 
learn that this material would take more 
fabricating tions than any other known 
to man—that it could be drawn, welded, 
forged, riveted, bent, bolted, and brazed, 
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punched, painted, and even porcelain-en- 
ameled. | 

This amazingly versatile material of many 
forms, gentlemen—as you have probably 

by this time—is your old friend, 
steel, a friend whom you have known so long 
and so well that you have come to take him 
for granted, and failed to appreciate fully 
his many unique qualities. 

Steel—the wootz steel of Damascus, the 
making of which Aristotle described in 384 
B.C. Steel—the wako steel which the Japa- 
nese used to make swords in the first cen- 
tury. Steel—with which the Turks smote 
the Crusaders and the Romans conquered 
the Gauls. Steel—which the Celts used for 
wheel tires for their chariots before the birth 
of Christ. 

Yes, steel which today soars skyward to 


the edge of outer space in the engines and 


the skins of supersonic planes, their sides 
seared to a sizzling red by the friction of the 
atmosphere and their steel wings with a 
cutting edge so razor sharp that; when these 
planes are in the shop, the wings must be 
capped by rubber guards to prevent mechan- 
ics from getting cut. 

How easy it is to design by habit. How 
easy it is for men to live for centuries with 
@ material and fail to follow the almost fan- 
tastically unbelievable transformation of this 
material from ancient to modern use. How 
much knowledge you designers must master 
to keep up with the teeming technology of 
our times. | 

Happily, I can tell you that we at U.S. Steel 
are doing much to ease your task in this re- 
spect. We are not designers. It is not our 
function to design products, but rather, to 
contribute to their design in terms of our 
technical know-how. We are specialists in 
the field of materials and their application. 
We provide engineering information, archi- 
tectural application advice, and metallurgi- 
cal service at every one of our district offices. 

‘We can assist you in selecting, from our 
10,000 different steels, the proper steel with 
the required metallurgical and physical char- 
acteristics to serve the form and function 
you want to design into end products. 

Moreover—although we do not and will 
not presume to displace the valuable service 
of industrial designers—which, incidentally, 
we ourselves use in our own business—we 
can assist you in selecting the proper steel 
for the esthetic qualities you wish to achieve 
in the form, features, and function of the 
product you are designing. 

Let me give you some examples of how 
these amazing new steels and this compre- 
hensive application engineering service have 
worked out to the benefit of steel users. 
Working with one company we have helped 
designers to create a steel residential door, 
using urethane foam as a core material. 
This door costs less than a wood door and 
as a result of the interest which was aroused 
at last year’s home show in Chicago, it is 
now in production. 


As you probably know, we retained Peter 
Muller-Munk to design a modern modular 
concept of office furniture in steel. You may 
be interested to know that when another de- 
signer saw Mr. Muller-Munk’s creation, he 
seized upon the idea of applying what he 
saw in the steel office furniture to the design 
of a stove. Thus, design ideas are realized 
in many forms and in many materials. And 
when I say “many materials” I am 
entirely of steels—because that is what our 
modern steels are—they are literally many 
different materials suited to many different 
uses and many different effects. 


To help you achieve your aims in design, 
we have specialists in every field of steel 
technology: metallurgists, specialists in 
coating steel, in joining steel, in forming 
of steel, and in basic physics. We have avail- 
able specialists in almost every use of steel 
one could name: automotive, public utility, 
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highway, architectural, packaging, house- 
hold, residential construction, industrial 
equipment and machinery, transportation 
and containerization, and agricultural. All 
these man can help you make full use of 
steel’s advantages. 

Now, let’s turn for a moment to some re- 
strictions which sometimes prevent the de- 
signer from taking full advantage of the 
superb potentials of our new steels—poten- 
tials which can greatly improve the efficiency, 
appearance, and economy of the products 
you design. 


I am referring to the multitude of codes 


and regulations, some of them obsolete, 
which are maintained by various organiza- 
tions, including city, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments. I have no quarrel with codes as 
such. In most cases, they are necessary re- 
strictions on individual freedom in the inter- 
ests of public health and safety. But we do 
ask your cooperation with us in doing what 
you can to see that codes are brought up to 
date to recognize the properties of today’s 
stronger and more useful steels. 

There is a natural conservatism among 


code-writing bodies which is understandable | 


and even desirable. But a code can be a 
crutch for a lazy mind to lean on, and there 
is always a tendency among less creative 
people to view innovators with suspicion. 

But with the improved performance char- 
acteristics of the newer steels demonstrable 
by laboratory and field tests, there is no 
longer any reason why our codes should be 
less abreast of modern technology than, for 
example, the codes of Europe. So, whea you 
find that you are not permitted to take full 
advantage of the performance potentials you 
know exist in the steels you want to use, you 
should consider urging a specification group 
or a government body to bring its code up 
to date. 3 
- But you must do even more, I believe, if 
you are to maintain your integrity and free- 
dom as a designer. You must do more than 
know the materials available to you. You 
must do more than advocate the removal 
of obsolete code restrictions, which prevent 
your using those materials to full advantage. 

These limitations, hampering as they are 
to your creativity and freedom as a designer, 
are far less threatening to your design 
career than another more fundamental, more 
menacing trend which threatens your free- 
dom as a designer, your liberty as an in- 
dividual, and the future of your country as 
a free Nation. 

I have described the designer’s functions 
as providing fitness in form, in function, in 
materials, and in techniques for the end 
products of our civilization. His art aims to 


produce useful things of beauty. But suc- 


cess in these objectives does not alone as- 
sure the future of design nor the future of 
industrial design as a profession. 

The whole essence of the designer’s art is 
choice—the whole usefulness of the designer 
to society depends upon his ability and his 
freedom to choose function rather than fic- 
tion, to choose beauty rather than ugliness, 
to choose satisfaction instead of frustration. 

Choice is not only the essence of the de- 
signer’s art, it is also the root of man’s free- 
dom. Thus, you, as designers, must ardent- 
ly defend your own freedom of choice by 
adopting, as.one of your chief concerns, the 
freedom of choice for all other men in so- 
ciety. In the words of William Allen White, 
“Liberty is the only thing you can not have 
unless you are willing to give it to others.” 


Why are designers especially responsible 


for freedom and why should they be espe- 


cially responsible to a call upon their efforts 
in freedom’s defense? | 

The designer occupies a unique position 
among the professions of our time. He 
stands at the junction point of all the work 
and thought which lead to the progress of 
our society. The designer is the bridge be- 
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) tween art and science, between industry and 
the civilization to which society—or at least 


this dignity of 


its thinking members—aspire. 
The designer, even more than the artist, 


*4s the bridge between the material and the 


spiritual. 

As Goethe said, “On and within the earth 
we find material to fulfill the highest earthly 
needs, a world of matter devoted to the cul- 
tivation of man’s highest faculties. But on 
that road of the spirit will be found always 
sympathy, love, and well-regulated free activ- 
ity. To stir these two worlds to confront 
one another, to manifest their reciprocal 
qualities in the transient phenomena of life, 
that is the highest stature to which man 
must develop.” 

That is the stature to which industrial de- 


signers must aspire, to stir these two worlds . 


to confront one another—but note that this 
requires, to use Goethe’s words, well regulat- 
ed free activity. 

What Goethe is saying is simply this: 
The designer must be under discipline, but 


‘' the discipline must be his own. Goethe 


did not say “well-regulated by the govern- 
ment’—he said, “well-regulated free 
activity.” 

Thus, the designer must possess a dedica- 
tion to freedom. No designer who respects 
the integrity of his profession can approve 
of compulsion over the creative energies, 
activities, and choices of men. For the true 
designer, as for the true philosopher, com- 
pulsion must be limited to the minimum 
required for the prevention of force or fraud 
by the few against the many, or by the many 
against the few. 

But today the prevailing ideology of our 
times seems to favor compulsion over more 
and more of man’s activities, more and more 
limiting of his freedom of choice. Confu- 
sion surrounds the popular concept of free- 
dom and wraps it in a suffocating coat of 
compulsion and shields it from the invigor- 
ating winds of challenge and reality. 

Often there are many possible designs for 


a product, but there are only two basic de- 


signs for the organization of society: one is 
a system of compulsion, or slavery—the 
other a system of freedom, or voluntary 
cooperation through contract. There is no 
permanent “middle way.” 

At this moment, our Nation is trying to 
decide which path it will take—the path of 
greater compulsion or the path to greater 
freedom. 

What will be the future design for our 
society? This is the overwhelming problem 
facing the industrial designer and every 
other creative person—artist, teacher, think- 
er and producer in our land. . 

There is no doubting the path we are fol- 


lowing at this moment. We are marching 


rapidly down the path of Comgruleon,--Ciae 
by popular vote. 

If you feel a sense of frustration in the 
practice of your profession, if you feel that 
limitations upon your liberty are impeding 
your progress, is it not possible that these 
frustrations stem from the compulsions 
placed upon you as an individual and a tax- 
payer, and upon your clients or your em- 
ployers whose enterprise is. being stifled by 
bureaucracy, wasteful Government spending, 
and even outright discrimination against 
those who want to work with freedom from 
compulsion? 

Our Creator sublimely designed men and 
women to be free and their faces and bodies 
to be beautiful, and their freedom of ex- 
pression, creativity, and action to be a part 
of that beauty. But today we have denied 
the individual in much of 


yond our shores, has been destroyed by po- 
litical, economic, and spiritual slavery. 

In our own country we speak of “‘the econ- 
omy” as if it were a machine and we chart 
its “growth” in dollars of “gross national 
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product,” which are as fictional in meaning 
as they are diluted in real value by infla- 
tion. We ignore the reality that the economy 
is not only products—even more it is peo- 
Ple—and economics is not statistics but 


rather the material manifestation of human — 


action and the satisfactions underlying free- 
«dom of choice. 

Instead, some people would treat econom- 
ics as if it were “ego-nomics” in which the 
free decisions of people in the market are 
replaced by the egocentric dictates of gov- 
ernment bureaus and commissions. Which 
leads me to ask: Have you ever thought 
about the slight difference—insofar as its 
effect upon man’s economic condition goes— 
between the choice-destroying ruling of a 
commission and the choice-destroying com- 
mand of a commissar? 

If designers are to preserve their integrity 
and their freedom they shall, I believe, have 
to understand that freedom of design—like 
freedom of speech or of religion—cannot 
long exist without economic freedom. They 
shall have to realize that a state which be- 
gins by dictating economic action ends by 
dictating every action—for there is scarcely 
any human action which does not have an 
economic aspect. There is no free press 
where there are no free presses. There will 
be no freedom in design if there is no free- 
dom for designers. 

So, designers will have to help in the strug- 
gle—and it is a struggle, I assure you—to 
persuade the people of this nation to gain 
economic understanding. Perhaps, I should 
say “regain” economic understanding, for 
this is a matter of old fashioned common 
sense, not erudition. Too long we have op- 
erated on the apparent theory that the 
possession of specialized knowledge is the 
equivaient of an education—and that such 
an education relieves a man of the need for 
using his intelligence. For understanding 
we have subsituted slogans; for synthesis 
and comprehension we have substituted se- 
mantic symbolism. 

All through the ages, man has been co- 
erced, enslaved in one land after another. 
And now a newer, more ominous slavery 
threatens to engulf the world. And in our 
own country, cult of growth for growth’s 
sake, parading as progress, but looking very 
much like the statism that other lands have 
accepted, is loudly proclaiming its supposed 
superiority over our traditions of individual 
dignity and liberty. 

Here is a challenge for today’s designer. 


Here is man’s most daring design—the de- 


sign for the freedom of the human spirit 
and the creative energies of free people. 
Here is a challenge for the designer who 
would aspire to the highest achievement of 
his art. The designer has liberated modern 
man from the ornate monstrosities which 
cluttered up the lives of his 19th century 
forebears. He has given the gift of his art 
to every well-designed product of this mod- 
ern day and has placed pleasure, movement, 
and beauty in the products man uses, in 
the planes he flies, in the homes where he 
dwells.’ 
in his economic thinking and behavior while 
he tries to be clear in his art? 

I do not think so. I think he will want 
to join his freedom-seeking fellow men and 


strengthen the bridge between art and 


knowledge. I think he will want to 
strengthen that bridge so that men can move 
more surely toward the freer use of their 
energy and creativity. 

If I should be wrong—if designers should 
confine their attentions to their purely pro- 
fessional concerns, then the sea of vulgar 
taste, vulgar thought, vulgar art and design— 
and the coercive political and economic 
philosophies under which they thrive—will 


as Russia—or worse. It is no coincidence 
that decadence in art, delinquency in youth, 


Will he be content to be confused 
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decay in morals, and deterioration in eco- 
nomic and political freedom are often found 


together 
It is in your hands, now, today, to help 
fashion a new edifice of human freedom that 


all of our fellow men to face our moment 


of truth. 


What are the alternatives before us? . 

One is the soft and slippery slide down the 
slopes of welfarism into the slough of so- 
cialism—and from there into the engulfing 
quicksand of communism. 

The other is the long road reaching up- 
ward to the design of man’s full and final 
freedom. It is a steep and tortuous trail 
leading to the top of a beautiful but rugged 
mountain, its peak hidden in the white 
clouds of the future. This is a rough road, 
dificult with duty, serious with study, fer- 
vent with dedication but glorious with 
achievement. It is the only road a man 
with self-respect can take. 

I have no doubt which road the industrial 
designer will choose. 


The Goal of the True Conservative Is To 
Help Man Achieve Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many definitions today as to what 
mean by conservatism and what a 
conservative stands for. If I had to find 
@ one-word description of the goal of 
conservatism, I would say it is “happi- 
ness.” Our Founding Fathers said it 
clearly in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence when they put forth as a stated ob- 
jective, “the pusuit of happiness.” They 
referred, of course, to the ultimate in 
happiness which man attains through 
the opportunity of complete develop- 
ment of the whole man as so ably de- 
scribed by Senator Barry GOLDWATER in 
his book, “Conscience of a Conservative.” 
An individual can reach full develop- 
ment only in a free society such as en- 
visioned by the framers of our Consti- 
tution. ‘The conservative, therefore, be- 
lieves it is essential that Government 
stay within the bounds set for it in the 
Constitution so that individual rights 
will be protected and each of us will have 
full opportunity to become whatever we 
desire in order to reach the fullest en- 
joyment of happiness. Happiness is 
synonymous with a system of limited 
government which permits human be- 
ings maximum freedom to do what they 
want, and go when they want commen- 
surate with extending the same freedom 
to others. 

The following article from the Wall 
Street Journal offers some food for 
thought on conservatism: 

CONSERVATISM—REAL AND UNREAL 

It is a familiar phenomenon that any 
movement will generate its own extremists 
or attract them to it. And, the world being 


ee will survive the onslaught of creeping com- | 
munism surrounding us without and the 
creeping coercion and collectivism trying to 
socialize us from within. It jis in your 
hands—and in mine—and in the hands of 
j 
| 
our American life—and the dignity of the 
individual person, in much of the world be- 
engulf the designer along with all of his 
fellow citizens. We shall become as drab 
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as it is, the extremists sometimes get more 
publicity than the real representatives of 
the movement. 

The “liberals,” as the word is currently 
used in American politics, have long had 
this And now the “conservatives,” 


enjoying a boom in the country if not in. 


Washington, are having a taste of being 
linked to extremists. 

So perhaps it may be useful to take a 
brief look at what does constitute the main 
‘stream of contemporary conservative 
thought. It is, of course, no single, rigid 
body of doctrine; as Prof. David McCord 
Wright notes in Modern Age magazine, it is 
“a spectrum of thought, not a single beam.” 
In other times some who would today be 
called conservatives were called liberals, and 
today some of conservative view find the 
conservative label unsatisfactory. The label 
is only a convenience; what matters is the 
thinking. 

In any case, conservatism is—and this 
the liberals rejoice in overlooking—a highly 
intellectual movement. Both historically 
and at present it embraces, under whatever 
label, some of the world’s most brilliant 
minds in the field of economics and poli- 
tics. Locke, Burke, Mill in the past; Von 
Mises, Hayek and a host of others today. 
Many articulate conservatives teach at uni- 
versities, and in recent years there has been 
@ new surge of conservative opinion among 
college students as well. 

Most conservatives would agree on certain 
fundamental principles, whatever their 
other differences. They start from a philoso- 
phy of man which puts the stress on his 
individuality and diversity, and from this it 
follows that his fullest development will be 
in conditions of maximum economic and 
political freedom. 

How is it, then, that conservatives are 
sometimes viewed as reactionaries hanker- 
ing for an unattainable past? Partly, no 
doubt, because of the extremists. As for the 
main stream of conservatism, this view is a 
misapprehension. 

Conservatives do indeed value order in a 
society, and only a foolish society would not; 

institutions that combine order 
with maximum individual liberty is one of 
man’s more complex intellectual undertak- 
ings. They do value the teachings of the 
past, as it would not be very intelligent to 
ignore them. While they do not oppose 
change, they do oppose reckless or thought- 
less political and economic tinkering. 

That is the exact opposite of a reactionary 
view. After all, what conservatives today 
want to conserve is the most revolutionary 
body of political thought on record—the 
doctrine of freedom as expressed in the 
writings of this Nation’s architects. 

It must be said that history provides much 
support for the conservative view. The great 
threat to man’s freedom has always been the 
power of the state. There is a danger in the 
constant encroachments of the central gov- 
ernment; how can there not be a danger? 
Order preserved by a reasonable degree of 
government is one thing; but constantly 
growing state power can only be at the ex- 
pense of the individual. 

So there is nothing negative about oppos- 
ing that trend and urging a Jeffersonian 
limited government. That is only another 
way of saying that the fullest prospering 
of the individual and the community de- 
— on staving off all-powerful govern- 
ment. 

For our part, it matters little whether or 
not we are called conservative. What we 
are, however, trying to say is that the ap- 
proach to life which is usually called con- 
servative is an intellectually table 
movement firmly grounded in commonsense 
and man’s experience. 

It has in common with author- 
itarian secret societies or with strident, in- 
discriminate accusations of communism, al- 
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conservatives are the strongest foes 


though 
of communism. Yet individuals and groups | 


like the John Birch Society are being pub- 
licized as conservatives and exaggerated out 
of all proportion to their cance. If 
some of these people sound a little silly when 
they go around appealing for the impeach- 


ment of the Chief Justice, it is no less silly 


to regard them as some kind of threat to 
the Nation. 

The groundswell of genuine conservative 
thinking in America is a healthy thing, 
particularly at this time. It will be a pity 
if a few extremists, abetted by exaggerated 
comment, succeed in distorting its meaning. 


A Second Look at the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers’ Economic 


Theory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ar- 
thur F. Burns, professor of economics at 
Columbia University, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
and former Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, has ana- 
lyzed and taken exception to the eco- 
nomic views presented by the current 
Council of Economic Advisers headed by 
Dr. Walter Heller. On April 27, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pages A2885—A2887, I 
inserted Dr. Burns’ first commentary, as 
it appeared in the Morgan Guaranty 
Survey, on the Heller Council’s views in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD. The reply 
of the Council was placed in the Recorp 
on June 15, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pages 


7833-7836, by Senator Pau. Dova tas, of 


Illinois. The reply, and Dr. Burns’ fur- 
ther comments appear in the August is- 
sue of the Morgan Guaranty Survey. I 
should like at this time to place in the 
Recorp the second look which Dr. Burns 
has taken at the Heller Council’s eco- 
nomic theory. 


A SECOND LOOK AT THE COUNCIL’s ECONOMIC 


THEORY 
(By Arthur F. Burns) 
In my Chicago address of April 21, which 


was largely devoted to a report by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers released on March 


6, I expressed concern about the economic 


theory that underlies the major policies of 
the new administration. The Council has 
now issued a reply to my critique. It is a 
serious and closely reasoned reply, as was to 
be expected. But while it clarifies some is- 
sues, it beclouds others, and it has left my 
concern undiminished. 


THE CHICAGO ADDRESS 


It will contribute to clarity, I think, if I 
summarize at the outset the main points of 
the Chicago address: 

1. The economic policies espoused by th 
Council are based on that there ie 
“chronic slack” in our economy, that there 
is a “growing gap between what we can pro- 
duce and what we do produce,” and that this 

gap has shown “especially since 1 1955 * * ° 

a distressing upward trend.” Hence, in the 
Council’s judgment, “economic recovery in 
1961 is far more than a cyclical problem”; 
that is, our Nation has to cope not only 
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with a recession and its aftermath, but also 
with a problem of secular stagnation. 

2. Before accepting this theory, it is de- 
sirable to examine the evidence cited by the 
Council in its support—namely, the duration 
of successive upswings of the business cycle, 
the level of unemployment at successive 
cyclical peaks, and the magnitude of the gap 
between what we can and what we do pro- 
duce. When this evidence is analyzed, it 
turns out that the Council’s theory rests 
fundamentally on the fact that the business- 
cycle expansion of 1958-60 was exceptionally 
short and incomplete. Although this is a 
disturbing fact, it provides a slender basis 
for a theory of secular stagnation. 

3. Not only that, but there is a better ex- 
planation of what happened between 1958 
and i960 than is offered by the neostagna- 
tion theory. Although many factors con- 
tributed to the unsatisfactory character of 
this expansion, three developments were 
decisive: First, a violent shift in Federal 
finances after the first quarter of 1959; sec- 
ond, a sharp tightening of credit conditions; 
third, the protracted steel strike. 

4. We have, then, two very different inter- 
pretations of recent economic developments. 
According to the theory just sketched, the 
early onset of recession was due to special 
factors that need not be repeated. Accord- 
ing to the Council, on the other hand, the 
early onset of the recession provides one 
more symptom of the chronic weakness of 
our economy. 

5. The two theories have different: policy 
implications. On the basis of the Council’s 
theory, “We face a stubborn problem of 
chronic slack, and the road to full recovery 
is a long one.” On the basis of my inter- 
pretation, the current problem of recovery 
is not very different from the problem we 
had to face in 1949, in 1954, and again in 
1958. 

The rest of the Chicago address dealt 
with policy issues explicitly. Before return- 
ing to this subject, it is desirable to stop and 
see whether, or in what degree, the basic 
issues of fact and interpretation have been . 
resolved by the exchange of views. 


THE COUNCIL’S REPLY 


One way of reading the Council’s reply 
is as follows: Since the Council agrees with 
the interpretation of the incomplete expan- 
sion of 1958-60 which I had presented as 
an alternative to its theory of a growing 
gap between what our Nation can produce 
and what it does produce; since the Council 
no longer speaks of a distressing upward 
trend in the gap, nor of chronic slack in 
the economy; since the Council’s defense of 
the evidence originally presented to support 
its theory is confined to the statistical pro- 


cedures of estimating the gap; since even 


this defense emphasizing the size of the gap 
in the fourth quarter of 1960, when the ex- 
istence of a gap of some size is not in dis- 
pute; since the Council no longer claims 
that the problem of recovery in 1961 is far 
more than a cyclical problem; since the 
Council also agrees that the problem of 
speeding recovery is not very different from 
that faced in earlier recessions of the post- 
war period, but merely urges that we try to 
benefit from past mistakes; since the desir- 
ability of achieving a higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth or of meeting urgent national 
requirements, such as a stronger defense, 
is not at issue; in view of all this, it would 
be possible to conclude that the Council 
and I have now reached substantial accord 
in our diagnosis of the state and needs of 
the American economy. 
eg this is not the only way of 
the record. All things considered, 
it is better to take the Council at its word 
on what is chiefly at issue than to speculate 
on the precise meaning of its pronounce- 
ments or reticences on subsidiary issues. 
The Council states plainly, and without any 
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qualifications, that. it considers its earlier 
analysis to be “sound” and my criticism 
“mistaken.” Not only that, but the Coun- 
cil defends stoutly its gap estimates and 
even refers, in the course of discussing a 
technical point, to the “growing gap.” 
Since it is clear that the Council believes 
its own gap estimates, it must still believe 
that, quite apart from the recession, there 
is chronic slack in our economy. It must 
still believe that the gap between what we 
can produce and do produce has been grow- 
ing, that economic recovery is therefore far 
more than a cyclical problem—in short, that 
unless the Nation attends to the Council’s 
warning, our economy faces a problem of 
secular stagnation. The Council’s theory 
has not lost its true character—nor its ca- 
pacity for good or evil—by appearing in a 
more technical dress. 
INTERPRETATION OF THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


In the Chicago address I attempted to 
test the soundness of the Council’s theory 
by examining the individual blocks out of 
which the theory is built. I doubt whether 
much enlightenment can be gained by dis- 
cussing in detail the individual points of 
the Council’s reply. It will be more useful, 
I think, to take another look at the general 
architecture of the Council’s theory, and to 
test it by examining its implications for 
events about which we have some definite 
knowledge. If the Council’s theory is sound, 


.it should provide a reasonable interpretation 


of the American economy in the postwar 
period. Let us see whether it does this well 
enough to serve as a guide to current policy. 

According to the Council, the potential 
output of our economy has grown at an 
annual rate of 3.56 percent since the first 
quarter of 1953. The Council’s report of 
March 6 shows these estimates in graphic 


-form, quarter by quarter, through 1961. In 


earlier years, that is, between 1947 and 1953, 
the growth of potential output is said to have 
been more rapid, proceeding at an annual 
rate of 43 percent. Although the Council 
has not presented estimates of potential 
output for the earlier period, this can easily 
be done by splicing the 4.3 percent growth 
curve to the 3.5 percent growth curve in 
the first quarter of 1953. With these rec- 
ords at hand, we can see how the actual 
output of our economy differed from what 
the Council tells us was its potential out- 
put, quarter by quarter, since 1947. 

This comparison leads to the following 
results: From the beginning of 1947 through 
the first quarter of 1951, actual output was 
below the potential output. From the fourth 
quarter of 1953 through the second quarter 
of 1955, a gap again emerged. Finally, start- 
ing with the first quarter of 1956, a gap 
appears in every quarter up to the present 
time. The Council has summarized the rec- 
ord since 1953 by reporting that, “especially 


since 1955, the gap has shown a distressing 


upward trend.” The Council has not com- 
mented on the gaps of the earlier period. 
But it is clear that, if the Council is right, 
the gap has persisted even longer than it 


has reported. Indeed, it appears that our 


Nation has suffered from insufficient spend- 
ing—let us keep in mind that the Council 


1The Council reports that, between the 
first quarter of 1947 and the fourth quarter 
of 1953, real output grew at an annual rate 
of “nearly 4.5 percent” and that “this is a 
reasonable approximation to the rate of 
growth of potential during the early post- 
war years.” Since the Council’s appendix 
shows that “nearly 4.5 percent” means 4.3 
percent, I have used the latter figure. I 
have spliced the 4.3 percent curve to the 
3.5 percent curve in the first instead of the 
last quarter of 1953, because the Council’s 
explicit estimates of potential output are 
already based on the 3.5 percent curve back 
to the first quarter. 


attributes the gap to a deficiency in total 
demand—throughout the postwar period, ex- 
cept for the interlude of the Korean war 
and a few months in 1955. Or to put this 
conclusion in another way: with one very 


minor exception, the American economy of 


our generation has succeeded in escaping 
from its chronic, persistent slack only dur- 
ing wartime. 

This picture of the American economy as 
being characterized by chronic slack, caused 


by a chronic deficiency of demand, strikes 


me as a caricature. I may, of course, be 
mistaken, But I simply do not know how 


to reconcile this picture with the growth 


of our gross national expenditure, which 


more than doubled between 1947 and 1960; 
or with the increase of indebtedness, count-. 


ing both the private and public sectors, from 
about $400 billion at the start to almost 
$900 billion at the end of this period; or 
with the rise of the consumer price level by 


nearly 40 percent, of which only about a 


third occurred during the Korean war; or 
with the growth of real output of about 60 
percent; or with the growth of employment 
of nearly 10 million; or even with an average 
unemployment rate of 4.96 percent—an av- 
erage which omits the protracted Korean 


episode, but includes all the recessions of the © 


postwar period, and is based throughout on 
the current definition of unemployment, 
rather than the more restrictive definition 
which ruled until the end of 1956. 

These doubts are not relieved when I con- 
template the remedy, required by the Coun- 
cil’s theory, for the allegedly chronic defi- 
ciency of demand. This remedy takes no ac- 
count of’ the specific causes of the deficiency. 
It calls merely for the application of “stand- 
ard fiscal and monetary measures”—in other 
words, lower interest rates, a more rapid in- 
crease of the money supply, larger Federal 
expenditures, possibly also lower tax rates, 
in one combination or another. Surely, ex- 
pansionary fiscal and monetary measures 
were not neglected during the postwar pe- 
riod. But if the Council’s theory is right, 
they were applied on an insufficient scale or 
less steadily than the proposed governor of 
policy—that is, the gap in demand—re- 
quired. Even in years of boom, such as 
1947 or 1956, it appears that the Govern- 
ment would have needed to augment the 
Nation’s aggregate demand. 

But if such policies had been followed, 
would not the pace of inflation have been 
faster, perhaps very much faster? I have 
no doubt that, in these circumstances, the 
rate of unemployment would now and then 
have been materially reduced. Yet I find it 
difficult to believe that the average rate of 
unemployment over the entire period would 
have been any lower, or that the average 


rate of economic growth would have been 


any higher, or that the distribution of our 
national income would have been more con- 
ducive to general welfare, or that the deficit 
in our balance of payments would have been 
any smaller, or that the dollar—which has 
come to serve as an international reserve 
currency—would still command much re- 
spect. 

The test of experience to which I have sub- 
jected the Council’s theory is not very re- 


assuring. If it be thought that the test 


is severe, I can only say that a theory de- 
signed to guide the Nation’s economic des- 
tiny deserves nothing less. However, the 
implications that I have drawn from the 
Council’s theory must not be confused with 
the Council’s own thoughts about this or 
that year or years. I should expect that, 


when faced with an actual situation, the 


Council would neither take its computations 
as literally as I have, nor carry out the 
logic of its theory as remorselessly. How- 
ever that may be, it appears from my test 
that the Council’s method of diagnosing 
the state of the economy and its prescription 
for filling arithmetically contrived gaps in 
demand can lead to serious errors of policy. 
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POLICIES FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Equipped with a theory of chronic slack 
in the economy, lacking faith in the ca- 
pacity of private enterprise to generate full 
employment, anticipating a slow recovery, 
the Council has—quite logically—been urg- 
ing a rapid expansion of Federal spending. 
My differences with the Council on the 
budgetary issue run deeper than the Coun- 
cil has indicated. 

Let us note what is happening to Fed- 
eral expenditures. Each official estimate of 


recent months has been a notch above the 


preceding one. The latest increase came on 
July 25, when the President announced that 
an additional appropriation of $3.5 billion 


. would be requested of the Congress. Before 


this announcement, Federal cash payments 
to the public during the fiscal year 1962 
were expected to be $7.8 billion higher than 
in fiscal 1961, when they in turn were $5 bil- 
lion higher than in fiscal 1960. Again, just 
before July 25, the Federal cash deficit was 
expected to reach $4.8 billion this fiscal year. 
Allowing for upward revision of revenues, 
the deficit may now be estimated at $6.5 bil- 
lion. 

It may well be that the deficit will turn 
out to be still larger. Reversals of expendi- 
ture policy frequently result in overshooting 
the mark set by fiscal authorities. The 
present Congress seems reluctant to grant 
all the additional revenue the administra- 
tion has requested. More serious still, as 
the international situation leads to new and 
perhaps much larger spending on national 
defense, it is by no means clear that 
mental outlays on objects of lesser utility 
will be curbed. The Council has stated that 
“all governmental programs must meet the 
severe test of social priority relative to other 
public and private uses of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic resources.” It does not appear that 
this test is proving very severe. Just I day 
after the President made his momentous 
address on July 25, the House Labor Com- 
mittee voted for a Youth Conservation Corps 
along the lines of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the depressed 1930's. The climate 
for larger governmental spending is now 
good, and the Council has helped to provide 
a theoretical justification for it. 

Whether or not my speculations turn out 
to be valid, it is clear that Federal finances— 
as was to be expected on account of the 
recession—have recently deteriorated. Al- 
lowing for seasonal factors, the Federal cash 
budget registered a surplus at an annual 
rate of about $5 billion in the third quarter 
of 1960. From January through May of this 
year, however, a deficit at an annual rate of 
nearly $7 billion has emerged. A sharp turn- 
around in Federal finances has therefore al- 
ready occurred. And the deficit is not only 
growing, but for some months must continue 
to grow. 

Meanwhile, the economy at large has been 
experiencing a revival since February. The 
recovery is widespread and is proceeding at a 
rather brisk rate. Total production already 
exceeds the prerecession peak, and total em- 
ployment is not far behind. It appears, 
therefore, that the bulk of the new spend- 
ing commitments by the Federal Government 
will come to fruition, not in a time of reces- 
sion for which many of them were intended, 
but when recovery is well advanced and the 
economy is expanding of its own momen- 
tum—perhaps when it is already booming. 
New or additional governmental programs 
characteristically require only a modest ex- 
penditure at the start, then grow rapidly 
as the organization of the new activity is 
worked out. The full fiscal consequences 
of the new spending ventures lie, therefore, 
very much in the future. 

But if governmental spending programs 
have a typical life history, so also has the 
business cycle. One of the normal features of 
business cycles is that the general price level 
tends to rise di expansions. Perhaps 
the present upswing will prove an exception, 
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but as yet I know of no evidence to support 
this supposition. With the private economy 
recovering, with Federal spending already 
rising swiftly, with expectations of inflation 
beginning to spread once again, I see a 
greater likelihood of an upward spurt in the 
price level during the coming year or two 
than does the Council. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, having become accustomed to creep- 
ing inflation, we might not worry about an- 
other limited rise of the price level. But the 
state of our international balance of pay- 
.ments has complicated matters. In view of 
its precarious condition, even a modest re- 
newal of inflation could now prove very 
troublesome. If our export surplus should 
‘decline appreciably, while the government 
continued a policy of steadily filling calcu- 
lated gaps in demand, insistent pressures 
may arise for factfinding boards to review 
Planned increases of wages and prices— 
which would, of course, be a step toward re- 
shaping our economy along lines of authori- 
tarian control. Few people want such a 
change, certainly not the President or his 
Council of Economic Advisers, but economic 
and political forces released by our fiscal pol- 
icies could move our Nation in this direction. 

It is true, as the Council has pointed out, 
that the Federal deficit in sight for fiscal 
1962 is considerably smaller than it was in 
fiscal 1959. But what concers me is that, 
in spite of the deterioration of our interna- 
tional financial position since 1958, the gov- 
ernmental approach to recession in 1960-61 
has been so similar to the mistaken approach 
of 1957-58. Now as before, a quick reduc- 
tion of taxes was talked about but never 
made. Now as before, the main emphasis 
of governmental policy has been on raising 


expenditures. Now as before, the spending | 


stimulated by recession will outlast it. Now 
as before, programs to accelerate expeditures 
have proliferated—with more not only for 
defense, but also for public works, housing, 
education, research, unemployment compen- 
sation, and so on. Now as before, decisions 
to increase spending have not been taken all 
at once. Now as before, they have come in 


a@ long series, spread out over months, with 


few items of impressive magnitude taken by 
themselves. But when all the scheduled ex- 
penditures were finally added up in late 1958, 
they came to a much larger total than had 
been planned or advocated by our fiscal au- 
thorities. There is still hope that this will 
not happen when the accounts are struck 
late this year; but I cannot overlook the un- 
expected spurt of expenditures toward the 


end of fiscal 1961, or the fact that official 


estimates for fiscal 1962 have already had to 
be revised upward several times. 

I have recalled the recession of 1957-58 
because governmental policies for dealing 
with it have had consequences from which, 
in my judgment, our Nation is still suffering. 
In late 1958 the European financial com- 
munity, discovering that our money supply 
was rising sharply and the Federal deficit 
piling up at a time when our export sur- 
plus was dwindling and gold flowing out, 
first began to whisper serious doubts about 
the future of the dollar. The need to quiet 
this concern and prevent a possible gold 
crisis was largely responsible for the highly 
restrictive fiscal and monetary policies put 
into effect in 1959. These policies inevitably 
involved a risk of slowing down our eco- 
nomic expansion to a point that could lead 
to recession. As events turned out, they, 
together with the steel strike did, in fact, lead 
to a mild and brief recession. The Council 
@nd I agree on this point. However, the 
Council also believes, if I have understood 
its thinking correctly, that the expansion 
_ could have continued to roll on during 1960 
if only the Government had undertaken 
larger spending in 1959, instead of curbing 
outlays. 

But would not such a policy have hastened 
_ the economic and political disaster that 
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the Government sought to avert and, in fact, 


did avert? The heart of the problem of eco- 
nomic policy in early 1959 was that in the 
eyes of investors, particularly foreigners who 
do not need to continue holding billions of 
dollars here, our Government was already 
spending too much. It was the very fact 


that governmental spending kept climbing. 


long after the recession had ended, with 
the cash deficit soaring to an annual rate 
of over $15 billion in the first quarter of 
1959, which caused fears of inflation and of 
possible devaluation of the dollar to spread, 
thereby forcing an abrupt shift of policy. 
I fail to see how the Government could re- 
sponsibly have followed any other course 
in 1959, although I do think that the shift 
need not have been so abrupt. It was not 
in 1959 that the fundamental mistake was 


made, but rather in 1958 when new govern- 


mental programs were piled up with little 
regard to their cost or future consequences. 

The lessons of this recent episode should 
not be lost on us. It is precisely because 
the ways in which we fight recession have 
longer run consequences that we must not 
permit even compassion for the unemployed 
to lead us into actions which, while im- 
mediately beneficial, may seriously injure 
the entire population a little later. At a 
time such as this, when the possibility of a 
devaluation of the dollar is widely discussed 
in business and financial circles, I do not 
think it is prudent to continue enlarging 
Federal spending programs. Since defense 
outlays must go up, other programs should 
be cut. Since our economy is recovering and 
employment is again rising, we can with good 
conscience subdue our impatience for eco- 
nomic improvément. Past experience is a 
very imperfect guide to the future, but I 
think that it can serve us better than the 
Council’s bleak forecast based on its pro- 
jections of potential output. If the current 
expansion follows anything like the rule of 
postwar recoveries, and this assumption 
seems no less reasonable today than it did 3 
months ago, our economy should come close 
to having full employment toward the end 
of next year. 

PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The time has come to stop fighting the 
recession, to say nothing of fighting it on the 
theory that it is superimposed on a chronic 
deficiency of demand. Let us concentrate 
economic thought instead on a real problem, 
that of increasing the average rate of our 
economic growth. The Council has rightly 
been devoting a good deal of attention to 
this longer range problem. Its call for a high 
investment economy, a high research econ- 
omy, a high education economy makes good 
sense to me, although I am not entirely 
happy with the apparent implication that 
the only path to greater future efficiency is 
to spend more public or private money cur 
rently. 

The prosperity of a nation depends 
basically on the energy and skill with which 
people apply themselves to production—in 
other words, on the amount of work that 
is done and the efficiency with which it is 
done. The Government can sometimes in- 
fluence the outcome favorably by doing more 
and spending more, but it can sometimes also 
do so by spending less. The success of gov- 
ernmental policies to spur our economic 
growth will depend primarily on how effec- 
tive they are in increasing confidence in the 
economic future, thereby stimulating peo- 
ple to use their brains, energy, money, and 
credit in building today for a better tomor- 
row. 

To achieve a higher rate of economic 
growth, we need to give no less attention 
to the reduction of governmental obstacles 
to growth than we give to the devising of 
new governmental stimuli to - What- 
ever the defects of our public expenditure 
programs may be, whether on the quantita- 
tive or qualitative side, the Executive and 
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the Congress at least go through the process 
of reexamining most of them every year. 
As far as the tax structure goes, there is 
much greater reluctance to rock the boat. 
Except for occasional and marginal adjust- 
ments, we have continued year after year a 
tax structure that practically every student 
knows is seriously defective. It is high time 


to carry out a thoroughgoing tax reform— 


a reform that, among other things, will serve 
to improve the economic climate for enter- 
prise and investment at large, instead of 
on a curiously selective basis, as in the ad- 
ministration’s recent proposal. 

Of the many reforms that are needed, 
I think two are especially important. First, 


the tax rules governing depreciation need 


to be amended, so that they will take real- 
istic account both of our technological rev- 
olution and of inflation. Second, the tax 
rates on personal income, which for some 
brackets of income are nearly confiscatory, 
need to be generally and gradually reduced, 
so that personal incentives to great effort 
will be strengthened and the energy now 
expended on tax avoidance schemes may 
be turned back into productive channels. 
It should be possible to carry out such re- 
forms without impairing tax revenues beyond 
the initial year. But if this cannot be done, 
a low but broadly based excise tax will pro- 
duce substantial revenue without blunting 
the incentive to enterprise. 


I agree with the Council that we need 


to enlarge the national effort devoted to 
scientific research and basic education, but 
I feel that we need also to become far more 
efficient than we have been in conducting 
our educational enterprises. We need to 
hasten adaptation to changing technology 


by undertaking extensive training programs — 


for unskilled workers in our individual com- 
munities, as well as retraining programs for 
industrial workers whose skills have become 
obsolete. It also would be constructive to 
stimulate the smaller firms, which are 
counted in the millions, to practice greater 
efficiency. With proper organization, our 
colleges of business administration should 
be able to render much the same kind of 


assistance to small businesses that our agri- 


cultural colleges have over many years ren- 
dered to farmers. 3 

We need to become less tolerant of the 
wasteful practices that we have allowed to 
develop all around us. I am referring not 
only to restraints on efficiency imposed by 
trade unions in railroading, construction 
work, and other industries, but also to the 
featherbedding not infrequently practiced 
by business executives, and to the roadblocks 
to efficiency that have been put up by our 
Government, of which the farm program 
is only the most notorious example. 

Since economic growth is bound to pro- 
ceed unevenly, we must try to stiffen the re- 
sistance of our economy to occasional set- 
backs. In 1958 and again this year the Con- 
gress extended the duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits, although it did so through 
tardy improvisations. Before the next re- 
cession strikes, as in time it probably will, 
our country should at least be armed with an 
unemployment insurance system that covers 
practically all wage-earners and automati- 
cally provides for extended benefits during 
periods of abnormally large unemployment. 
The President has wisely recommended 
legislation that would move our Nation in 
this direction. 

Under present conditions of world compe- 
tition, a reasonably stable price level would 
also help to promote the long-term growth 
of our economy. It would therefore be de- 
sirable to amend the Employment Act. by 
specifying that it is the continuing policy of 
the Federal Government to promote reason- 
able stability of the consumer price level as 
well as maximum production and employ- 
ment. Such a declaration of moral purpose 
would help to assure everyone, both in our 
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country and abroad, that our Government 
has a proper concern for the future as well 
as the present. 

These are some of the things that need to 
be done to enlarge and sustain prosperity. 
But as we work for a better future, let us 
not exaggerate the shortcomings of our 
economy or belittle the achievements of the 
past. In the postwar period our economy 
has extended, if not improved on, its historic 
rate of growth. It has demonstrated its 


great resilience by speedily filling the gap 


left by declining Federal expenditures when 
World War II ended and, a few years later, 
when the Korean hostilities came to a close. 
Perhaps the greatest economic triumph of 
our generation, although we too often show 
little appreciation of it, is the reduction of 
the swings of the business cycle and the 


blunting of their impact on the lives and for- | 


tunes of individuals. We should strive to do 
still better in the future, and I am hopeful 
that our efforts will be rewarded by success. 
But if it turns out that we fail to achieve 
all the improvement we seek during the 
1960’s, yet do no worse than in the 1950's, 
our accomplishment will still be very sub- 
stantial and require neither remorse nor 
apology. 


APPENDIX 


I am appending the following notes for 
readers whose interest may center on tech- 
nical points. They deal primarily with the 
gap estimates and with alternative methods 
of estimating when full employment may be 
reached... I have also added a few remarks on 
the theory of secular stagnation and recov- 
ery policies. 
THE GAP ESTIMATES 

The Council’s gap estimates, starting in the 
first quarter of 1953, were derived by equat- 
ing potential output to the actual output 
in mid-1955, then allowing the curve of 
potential output to ascend at an:annual rate 
of 3.5 percent, and handling the period back 
of mid-1955 in similar fashion. The gap is 
simply the difference between actual and 
potential output. 

In the appendix to its report of March 6, 
the Council spoke of its estimates of poten- 
tial output, including the historical esti- 
mates, as being based on calculations that 
“are at best hazardous and uncertain.” The 
text of the Council’s report, however, did 
not heed the warning of the appendix, thus 
making my and other criticism inevitable. 
Now the Council makes a larger claim for 
its estimates of potential output—namely, 
that they are “reasonable,” that they are 
“derived from careful quantitative studies,” 
and that it therefore has “confidence in its 
trend projection.”’ 

On what quantitative studies, it is perti- 
nent to inquire, did the Council base its esti- 
mate of an annual rate of growth of 3.5 
percent in potential output? The Council 
gave a sketchy answer to this question in 
its original report and no information has 
been added by its reply. What, then, is the 
visible basis for the confidence which the 
Council now expresses in its historical esti- 
mates of potential output? The answer to 
this question consists of two parts. 

First, the Council reports that these esti- 
mates imply “gaps which bear a close and 
reasonable relation to observed rates of un- 
employment in 1960 and previous years.” 
This claim is excessive. According to the 
Council, an unemployment rate of 4 percent 
marks a period as having full employment. 
In mid-1955, when the unemployment rate 


- was about 4 percent, the Council’s estimate 


of potential output shows virtual equality 
with actual output, as it should. But when 
we move on, we find that the estimates of 
potential output soar above the figures of 
actual output throughout 1956 and through- 
out the first half of 1957, despite the fact 
that the seasonally adjusted unemployment 
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rate in 11 of these 18 months was as low 
as or lower than in mid-1955 (when it was 
4.1 percent). These oddities suggest that 
3.5 percent overstates the annual growth of 
potential output, or than an exponential 
curve is a poor representative of potential 
output, or else that the concept of potential 
output itself requires modification. Even 
the Council’s own equation, relating the 
unemployment rate to the gap, suggests that 
something is wrong. According to this equa- 
tion, the gap vanishes at an unemployment 
rate of 3.7 percent, not—as it should by the 
Council’s logic—at 4 percent. 

The Council’s report that its estimates 
imply “gaps which bear a close and reason- 
able relation to observed rates of unemploy- 
ment” evidently means merely that the con- 
figuration of its gap estimates through time 
bears a general resemblance to the con- 
figuration of unemployment rates. But if 


this is what the Council means, no unique- 


ness attaches to its estimates; that is to say, 
several or many sets of historical estimates 
will meet this loose criterion equally well. 
For example, a curve of potential output as- 
cending at an annual rate of only 3 percent, 
similarly pivoted in mid-1955, will certainly 
do so. I might add, for whatever it may 
be worth, that this 3-percent growth curve 
implies a gap of 5.3 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1960, in contrast to the Council’s 
reported gap of 8 percent. 

Let us turn to the second part of the 
Council’s visible evidence in support of its 
historical estimates of the gap. This con- 
sists of the finding that the several illustra- 
tive trends, which had figured in my criti- 
cism, yield gaps that do not bear a close 
and reasonable relation to rates of unem- 
ployment. The Council concludes that “this 
evidence strongly confirms” that its “choice 
of a trend line for potential output was 
not capricious.” However, quite apart from 
the fact that none of my illustrative trends 
was suggested as a proper measure of po- 
tential output, a finding—whether well 
grounded or not—that these trends are 


faulty can tell us nothing at all about the 


statistical virtue of the Council’s trend line 
for potential output. 

The Council’s own judgment in the ap- 
pendix of its report of March 6 appears to 
be correct—namely, that its estimates of 
potential output “are at best hazardous and 
uncertain.” It is difficult to see how esti- 
mates of this type could be anything but 
hazardous. Potential output, according to 
the Council, is “the output which could be 
achieved at reasonably full employment.” 
Taken literally, this must mean that the 
potential output of a given period is the 
sum of (a) the actual output, (b) the addi- 
tional output that could be achieved if 
the unemployment rate were 4 percent in- 
stead of, say, 6 percent, and (c) the further 
addition to output that could be achieved 
through greater efficiency of both labor and 
capital—apart from the which might be in- 
duced by (b). In this full sense, potential 
output is indefinitely larger than the sum of 
(a) and (b), this sum being what the Coun- 
cil has in mind by potential output. But 
even the latter quantity raises formidable 
difficulties. As far as (a) is concerned, we 
presumably know what it is. But how can 
we tell the magnitude of (b)? Not only 
is no answer given in official statistical publi- 
cations, but no single true answer to this 
question is possible. 

After all, the structure of a nation’s out- 
put keeps changing. This is a particularly 
important feature of a free economy where 
people’s demand may shift from automobiles 
to clothing to travel or whatnot. If the ex- 
tra demand, which is implied by assuming 
that the unemployment rate comes down to 
4 percent, were supplied by high-productivity 
industries, (b) would be one quantity. If 
the extra demand were concentrated on serv- 
ices supplied by low-productivity industries, 
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(b) would be another and perhaps much 
smaller quantity. Nor is this the only theo- 
retical difficulty. The magnitude of (a) in 
any specific period must depend, among other 
things on the relations among the prices of 
both final products and productive services 
during this and earlier periods. But once 
we assume that (b) emerges, the price re- 
lations that played their part in determining 
(a) will no longer be what they were. Hence, 
(a) itself cannot be treated as a datum. In 
short, unless we specify the precise assump- 
tions concerning the economic 
involved in making total output something 
other than what it was or is, the magnitude 
of potential output is strictly indeterminate. 
And once we set out the assumptions of a 
working economic order, although a unique 
result becomes possible, it would still be nec- 
essary to assess the significance and relevance 
of the assumptions. : 
I have no illusions about the difficulties 
surrounding a theoretically valid approach 
to the problem of estimating potential out- 
put—even in the Council’s restricted sense. 
I recognize that if the task of measurement 
is actually undertaken, some vigorous short- 
cuts such as the Council used are unavoid- 
able. I do not rule out the possibility of 
getting. dependable results by this approach. 
However, I have reason to believe that even 
an improvement on the Council’s method— 
that is, a multiple correlation of output, 
time, and the unemployment rate—will 
yield gap estimates that have an uncom- 
fortably large dispersion. This is certainly 
the case with the Council’s method, as chart 
5 of its report of March 6 indicates. If all 
this is true of descriptions of the past, it 


should be still more true of projections for 


the future. At any rate, the enormous dif- 
ferences in the estimates of potential output 
obtained by students who have co 
themselves with this problem shout warn- 
ings about the pitfalls that surround this 
field of measurement. I do not believe that - 
the art of estimating potential output has 
reached a point that justifies the rewriting 
of the economic history of the postwar pe- 
riod, to say nothing of using such sothniatin 
as a basis for current policymaking. 

As a matter of fact, in studying changes 
in economic conditions, it is necessary for 
experts to keep in mind the margins of error 
that attach even to measures of actual out- 
put—that is, the familiar statistics on the — 
gross national product. Economists, no less 
than laymen, have gotten into the habit of 
assuming that there is only a single set of 
official estimates of the gross national prod- 
uct. In fact there are two estimates for 
every quarter, one arrived at from the ex- 
penditure side, the other from the income 
side. Since our statistics are imperfect, the 
two figures nearly always differ, sometimes 
by a disturbing margin. As far as expert 
knowledge exists on this subject, the figures 
derived from income data are neither better 


nor worse than the figures derived from ex- 


penditure data. Earlier publication and 
sheer convention, not science, have accorded 
the latter figures their practically exclusive — 
sway. The Council’s reply calls attention 
to the fact that its estimate of an 8-percent 
gap in the fourth quarter of 1960 was 
reached by more than one method. But no 
elaborate calculations are needed to show | 
that this estimate may well be too high. 
For, even if the Council’s figure of potential 
output for that quarter is taken as it comes, 
the mere substitution of the less familiar 
gross national product figure for the conven- 
tional one (as these annual rates are given 
in the June 1961 issue of Economic Indica- 
tors) would suffice to lower the estimate of 
the gap by $4.1 billion, or from 7.7 to 6.9 
percent. 
WHEN FULL EMPLOYMENT MAY BE REACHED 


The Council o es that “the distance to 


full employment * * * is the true measure 


| 
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the recovery problem” 
and that “the percentage gap at ree 
of the 1960-61 recession was greater’ than at 
the 1954 trough but about the same as at 
the 1958 trough.” However, “the distance 
to full employment” is indicated better by 
the unemployment figures than by the gap 


‘the one before that 5.9 percent, and with the 
recession, which the Council ignores, 


1948-49 
7.1 percent. 
The Council states that “current evidence 


curve of potential output to the last quarter 
of 1962, then ing the estimate so 
made with an estimate of actual output in 
the second quarter of this year. The result 
obtained can be no better than the Council's 
3.5 percent growth curve of potential output. 
A projection of this curve yields a gross na- 
tional product of $580.9 billion (annual rate, 
1960 prices) for the last quarter of 1962. A 
projection of a similarly pivoted 3 percent 
curve, which meets every reasonable test as 
well as—if not better than—the 3.5 percent 
ot yields a figure that is $204 billion 
er. 

I believe that earlier busimess-cycle ex- 
= provide a better basis than conjec- 
concerning potential output for 

ps when, if the current recovery con- 
tinues to 


reached in the second quarter of 
the third quarter of 1949, the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate av- 
eraged 6.46 percent. 

quarter of 1950, it was lower by 


3 


- Should be about 4.9 percent in the second 
quarter of 1962. Beyond this date, the three 
earlier expansions no longer give a useful 
clue. The first fails because of the outbreak 
of the Korean war, the second because full 
employment was already virtually reached, 
the third because of the outbreak of the 
steel strike. However, commonsense sug- 
gests, as does the behavior of unemployment 
rates during prewar expansions, that if the 
recovery continues with any vigor beyond 
the second quarter of 1962, unemployment 
may well reach or come close to 4 percent 
toward the end of 1962. 

I have now set out the reasoning on which 


I based the statement concerning the pros- 


pects for full employment in the Chicago 
address. I should, however, add a word about 
structural yment. I have been in- 
clined to agree with the Council’s position 
that, as aggregate demand increases, what 
may now appear to be “an unyielding core 
of structural unemployment” will largely 
disappear. I still believe this to be true. 
Yet, some tabulations I have recently seen 
on the concentration of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers in the long-term unemployed 
group have made me wonder whether the 
Council and I may not be underestimating 
the difficulties posed by structural unem- 
ployment. I for one have not studied this 
question sufficiently. 
THEORY OF SECULAR STAGNATION 


The Council observes (a) that its eco- 
nomic views cannot be justly described as a 
secular stagnation theory; (b) that it has 
attributed the gap to deficiencies in total 
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demand rather than to the deficiencies I had 
noted; (c) that it does not hold the view 
that the gap is “endemic” to the American 
economy; and (d) that one of its members 
had in fact informed the Joint Economic 
Committee that the Council “would not ac- 
cept the idea that we have a chronic or 
growing longrun problem of unemployment 
but, rather, that we have a problem of un- 
employment that we can defeat.” 

As for (a), it may suffice to point out that 
theories of secular stagnation are distin- 
guished by the fact that they characteris- 
tically posit a chronic failure of the economy 
(in contrast to a merely sporadic or cyclical 
failure) to produce all that it is capable 
of producing. That is precisely the way in 
which the Council repeatedly described our 
economy in its report of March 6. 

As for (b), there is no sensible difference 
between my description of the Council’s 
views (mamely, that the basic reason for 
the alleged “growing gap” is the insufficiency, 
first, of investment in business plant and 
equipment, second, of public “investment’’— 
that is, spending on education, health, re- 

and development of natural re- 
sources) and its own formulation, unless 
the Council believes that a deficiency of 
consumer spending is the basic reason for 
the gap. 

There is no n to comment on (c), since 
the question whether the gap is “endemic” 
to the American economy is not involved 
in the present discussion. 


I take it that the statement quoted in (d) 
refers to the future rather than to the past 
or present; for on any other interpretation 
the Council would be contradicting its own 
position (see the section on “The Chicago 
Address” in the text). I need hardly add 
that what is in question is the validity of 
the Council’s theory that our economy has 
been suffering for years from a persistent, 
chronic, increasing slack—not whether such 
a condition, if it exists, can be corrected. 


POLICIES FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


(a) The Council dissents from the view, 
which it attributes to me, that a particular 
increase of $724 million in Federal expendi- 
tures, recommended for -fiscal 1962, would 
court inflation and a gold crisis. This view 
has nothing to do with what I have said 
or implied. What has concerned me is the 
extension of definite commitments for sub- 
stantially larger expenditures, taken in the 
aggregate, not this or that recommendation, 
appropriation, or outlay. ; 

(b) The Council notes that I have ig- 
nored the “latent surplus’’—which, I take 
it, means the surplus that would emerge 
under conditions of full employment if both 
tax rates and expenditures remained un- 
changed. The truth is that, in view of the 
upsurge of Federal spending, I have taken 
it for granted that the “latent” or “implicit” 
surplus will rapidly dwindle, if not vanish. 
That seems to be the way in which things 
are working out. If present expenditure 
trends continue, whether or not my expec- 
tation that full employment will be ap- 
proximated by the end of 1962 is borne out, 
it will prove very difficult to balance the 
budget in fiscal 1963. 

(c) The Council appears to argue that, in 
the event it becomes clear that further 
stimulation of the economy would lead to 
inflation, monetary and fiscal brakes can 
be applied to prevent this from happening. 
I wish economic policies could be timed 
and executed with such nice precision. If 
experience is any guide, Federal expendi- 
tures are rarely reversible; they are apt to 
move sluggishly when they do happen to be 
reversed; and there is often a substantial 
lag between the time when monetary brakes 
are applied and the time they take hold. In 
She may be damaged 
by inflation. 
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Testimony of Hon. Abraham J. Multer, of 
New York, Before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, August 10, 1961, on 
the Taxation of Mutuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 10, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleague 
the following statement I presented on 
August 10, 1961, before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on- proposed 
changes in the method of taxation of 
mutual thrift institutions: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 

MvuLTER, Democrat, oF NEw YorkK, BEFORE 

THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, US. 


HovusE REPRESENTATIVES, Avcust 10,. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 

the opportunity to appear here this morning 
to testify against the proposed revision of 
the method of taxation of mutual thrift 
institutions. 

This is a matter of great concern and one 
which—I know—all of us wish to see re- 
solved in the fairest, most equitable manner. 

For many years the commercial banks 
have been agitating for a change in the tax 
laws as they apply to mutual thrift institu- 
tions, on the pretense that they were seeking 
to correct a tax inequity. What they have 
been seeking to do, and what they seek the 
aid of this committee to do, is to create for 
themselves a competitive advantage—I dare 
say, an unfair competitive advantage. 

Their principal gripe, even though they 
will not put it that way, is that savings 


banks, savings and loan associations and 


credit unions, operated as mutual coopera- 
tive endeavors, are permitted to and do pay 
a higher return as dividends and interest 
to their depositors and shareholders than 
commercial banks pay as interest on their 
savings and time accounts. 

If the commercial bankers should succeed 
in this endeavor, as presently being con- 
sidered by this committee, the higher tax 
that will be imposed upon these mutuals 
will require them to cut back the return to 
the mutuals’ depositors, thus improving the 
competitive position of the commercials. 

It is maintained by the proponents of 
these changes that mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan institutions enjoy an 
unfair tax advantage over commercial banks. 
Assuming that this inequity exists, I sug- 
gest that we eliminate it. Assuming that 
there is a different tax base for commercial 
banks than there is for mutual banks and 
associations, then if the commercial banks 


can make proof of their case, the tax base 


for each should be equalized with the other. 
The only inequality, however, that any com- 
mercial banker has thus far pointed out to 
me is that the amount of reserves a com- 
mercial bank may charge off, before comput- 
ing its tax liability, is less than that per- 
mitted the mutuals. The simple way to 
remove that inequality.is to permit the com- 
mercial bankers the larger reserve deduction 
if they are entitled to it. Thus far, they 
have been unable to establish to the satis- 
faction of the Internal Revenue Service that 
their reserve deduction is too low or that it 


Should be increased. That requires no leg- 


islative action. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice can right that wrong, if there is one. 
That there is none is best proven by the fact 
that the commercials are not seeking any 
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| estimates—which are, at best, cloudy images 
i of the unemployment figures. The highest 
4 quarterly figure of unemployment associated 
i with the recession of 1960-61 was 6.9 percent, 
i recession 7.4 with 
i ' suggests that it is highly improbable” that 
i : full employment will be reached by the last 
; quarter of 1962. Apparently the Council 
' reached this judgment by projecting its 
; a 4 percent rate. The trough in the gross 
é national product during the 1948-49 reces- 
t 19 points. The drop in the unemployment 
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such change. Mutual institutions, like every 
other individual or group of taxpayers will 
never. heard to complain about the re- 
duction of taxes, if it is done fairly and 
without discrimination. 

We must not overlook that bank reserves 
serve a twofold purpose—one to provide 
liquidity and the other to assure solvency. 
(I ignore at this time the manipulation of 
reserve requirements by the Federal Reserve 


System for credit purposes, because that does 


not enter into the tax problem.) 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
This committee, however, and this Congress, 
I am certain will never use that power in 
that manner. 

But you will come close to doing that if 
you increase the taxes on mutual thrift or- 
ganizations. Their liquidity, their solvency, 
their usefulness, depend on their ability to 
build up their reserves. 

I beg of you not to engage in a strictly 
banking function of determining what is or 
is not a proper reserve through the guise of 
a tax measure. 

I am not raising the jurisdictional ques- 
tion that this is a proper subject for hearings 
by the Banking and Currency Committee. 


I am pointing out that this question is not 


as it has been made to appear, a simple tax 
problem. It is not. It has much greater 
implications. Before you have any right to 
change this tax formula you must determine 
that the reserves of these institutions are 
high enough for safe and sound operation 
and that such reserves must not be per- 
mitted to increase at the same rate as at 
present. I say all the proof is to the con- 
trary. 

In 1951, Mr. Chairman, the House and the 
Senate considered this same proposal—to 
impose a corporate income tax on the mu- 
tual savings banks. It was felt then that the 
Korean emergency demanded that such a tax 
be imposed. We determined then, however, 
as I think we must determine now, that the 


proper functioning of the mutuals requires 


that they be allowed to accumulate reserves, 
by deduction from gross income, to protect 
depositors against loss. The Congress at that 
time made specific provision in section 593 
of the Internal Revenue Code to safeguard 
this very function of the mutuals. It is this 
provision of the Code that you are being 
asked to review and change. 

I have carefully analyzed the arguments 
pro and con advanced on this subject by the 
financial institutions. I am convinced that 
the inequalities that the commercial bank- 
ers attempt to establish add up to a straw 
man. If there should be a tax on the mu- 
tuals before they pay the net earnings to 
their shareholders and depositors, then the 
interest which commercial bankers pay on 
their thrift and time accounts should not be 
a deductible expense before arriving at the 
taxable income of the commercials. ‘ 

If the administration and the commercial 


bankers are serious in their contention for . 


equality we should impose upon the com- 
mercial banks the same requirements we im- 


pose upon the mutuals by requiring that. 


time and savings accounts in the commer- 
cials may be invested only in the same in- 
vestments permitted to the mutuals. Let us 
further require that for those funds, the 
commercials must carry the same reserves as 
are required of the mutuals. It appears to 
me that this would remove the inequality 
that the commercial bankers insist is present. 
Let us not overlook a real inequality that 
exists: the mutuals are required to pay for 
the use of almost every dollar with which 
they operate (at least 93 percent thereof), 
while the commercials are permitted to use 
70 percent of their resources (that is their 
demand deposits) free of cost. 

The commercial bankers will dispute that 
statement by saying that they render a serv- 
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System, or of State law if they are not in | 


ice to the owners of their demand accounts 
which costs the bank money. The fact is 
that, with rare exception, any demand ac- 
count that does not pay its own way by serv- 
ice charges or otherwise is very quickly 
closed out by the bank. | 

Furthermore, the mutuals can use only 
their depositors’ and shareholders’ money 
for investment and can create no checkbook 
money. 

Commercial banks are constantly creating, 
by their loans, new checkbook money, 
which after deducting a reserve, they can 
lend out all over again. 

Under present tax law, both mutuals and 
commercials are subject to the same normal 
tax and surtax; both are subject to the same 
rate; both may deduct operating expenses; 
both may deduct taxes paid to State and 


local governments; both may deduct inter- 


est paid to depositors; both may deduct ad- 
ditions to reserves for bad debts; and both 
compute their reserve deduction differently 
than other taxpayers. 

Mutual savings banks have a provision 
for reserve additions which takes account of 
their special needs. Except upon liquida- 
tion, these reserves can only be. used for 
losses. As already indicated, the commer- 


cials can use their reserves as the basis for . 


new loans and the creation of new check- 
book money. 

Commercial banks also have a unique 
formula that enables them to base their de- 
duction on losses substained 30 years ago. 

A heavier tax on savings banks, which 
would in turn reduce interest rates to de- 
positors and thus reduce total savings, 
would reduce funds for home financing in 
the years ahead—one of the very things we 
must avoid if we are not to negate the 
gains made in this area by the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1961. 

A heavier tax on mutuals would reduce the 
reward for savings by reducing the interest 
rate paid to millions of savers. This would 
first penalize the saver of modest means 
who prefers to save in a specialized mutual 
thrift institution. 

Tax equality arguments of the commer- 
cial bankers are fallacious. Commercial 
bank income tax payments to the Treasury 
result mainly from their very profitable 
earnings from short-term commercial lend- 
ing. They use their savings and time ac- 
counts in the same manner as their demand 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
that the need, the use and the amount of 
reserves should be judged on individual 
merit—there is every reason not to equalize 
these requirements between commercial 
banks and mutual and savings institutions. 
It is my conviction that to do so would re- 
sult in serious consequences to our eco- 
nomic stability. A sound thrift system is 
as essential to national security as is imme- 
diate Treasury revenue. 

I said earlier that 70 percent of the operat- 
ing funds of the commercial banks is cost 
free to them. The figures are quite inter- 
esting. I use the year 1960 throughout. 

Total assets of all commercial banks was 
in excess of $282,800 million. Of that their 
capital assets, including surplus, undivided 
profits and total reserves, were $41,800 mil- 
lion. Their deposits were $213 billion. 

Bear in mind that they are prohibited by 
law from paying any interest on their de- 
mand accounts and the maximum interest 
most of them are permitted to pay on time 
and savings accounts is 3 percent. The mu- 
tuals must pay dividends on the full amount 
of all of their accounts. The commercials 
use in their income earning operations all 
of their deposit moneys less only the amount 
that they are required to carry as reserves 
pursuant to either the Federal Reserve Act, 
if they are members of the Federal Reserve 
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the System. 
In 1960 they paid dividends to their stock- 


holders of $832 million, an average of 7.4 


percent of their income. In the same year 
they paid $1,785 million as interest on their 
time and savings accounts. All of that in- 
terest was tax deductible as an expense of 
operation before they paid any taxes. They 
paid out for salaries and wages 25 percent — 
of their income as against only 7 percent 


paid by savings banks. 


On the other hand, the mutual sa 
banks had total deposits of $36 billion and 
the savings and loan associations had total 
deposits of $58 billion. All of these moneys 
of course belong to the depositors. The 
savings banks earned and paid dividends to 
their owners of slightly more than $1 bil- 
lion, or an average of 3.49 percent. Savings 
banks’ total surplus and reserves were only 
$3,600 million. Savings and loan total sur- 
plus and reserves were about $4 billion. 

Savings banks, out of total income of 
$1,600 million paid out 67 percent in divi- 
dends to their depositors for a total of 
$1,073 million, while adding to their surplus 
and reserve accounts $168 million, or 10.5 
percent. 

The savings and loan associations paid out 
57 percent of their earnings to their de- 
positors. 

It should be borne in mind that the com- 
mercial banks can be required by the bank- 
ing authorities to increase their capital when. 
their financial condition requires it. The 
only way a mutual can improve its capital 
position is by increasing its surplus and 
reserve by additions thereto out of earnings. — 

I most respectfully direct your attention 
to the political impact of increasing the tax 
on mutual thrift institutions and thereby 
reducing the income or return to. deposi- 
tors and shareholders in these fine = 
tions. 

There are almost 37 million depositors in 
the mutual savings banks of the country. 
There are more than 27 million shareholders 
or depositors in the mutual savings and loan 
associations of the country. There are over 
12 million depositors or shareholders in mu- 
tual credit unions. This makes a total of 
well over 76 million accounts that will be 
affected by what you do here. 

Certainly you should not do anything until 
you hear from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation as to what they 
think are required as proper reserves and at 
what rate those reserves must increase to 
keep our thrift system sound. . 

Bear in mind that FDIC today has total 
assets to insure its accounts of only $1.84 for | 
every $100 of insured accounts and the 
FSLIC has only 67 cents for every $100 of 
insured accounts. 

The one sure test of the sufficiency of the 


reserves of both the savings banks and the 


savings and loan associations is this: 
Whenever the Congress can safely repeal 
the FDIC uncontrolled borrowing power from 
the Treasury of $3 billion and that of FSLIC 
of three-fourths of a billion dollars, the two 
systems will have built up sufficient reserves 
of their own to assure safety, soundness, and 
liquidity. Until then, we must not tamper 
with their reserves or the rate of growth 


thereof. 


For those who might be inclined to feel 
sorry for the poor commercial banks, may I 
suggest they read the item in the American 
Banker of August 7, 1961, headlined “Bank 
Stocks Reach New High Level,” which in- 
cludes the prediction that an even better year 
is ahead for them, better than their best year 
thus far. 

I urge you as strongly as I can, not to 
change the tax structure of these mutual 
thrift institutions at this time. 
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Cuban Embargo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 


8689, which I introduced, calls for a com- 


plete embargo on goods to and from 
Cuba. 

Earlier this year I called on President 
Kennedy to invoke a complete ban on 
Cuban imports and exports but to this 
day, Cuba is still doing business in many 
commodities with the United States. 
How ironic a situation, Mr. Speaker. 


- How ridiculous, if it were not so tragic. 


- Winety miles from our shores, Cuba, 
under the Castro regime, has become a 
Soviet satellite and its government has 
confiscated hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of American property. Nev- 
ertheless, our Nation, acknowledged as 
the leader of the free world, continues 
to provide Dictator Castro with the cash 
which he desperately needs to maintain 
his antidemocratic, anti-U.S. regime. 
Time is long overdue for imposing and 


_ enforcing a firm embargo across the 


board to end this ridiculous and dam- 
aging contradiction. 
In introducing this legislation I join 


my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 


from Florida, Pavut Rocers, who has 
provided superb leadership in this Con- 
gress to effectuate such an embargo. I 
am privileged to associate myself with 
him as cosponsor of this legislation. 
The bill would effect such an embargo 
by banning all interstate shipment of 


' goods imported into the United States 


from Cuba, and all goods destined for 
export to Cuba. It now seems necessary 
for Congress to take strong action and 


dollars to the Castro regime. 
would prevent the interstate transporta- 
tion of goods to or from Cuba and would 
end the outflow of more than $1 million 
per month that Cuba still receives from 
this trade. This measure would further 
ban goods shipped from any third coun- 
try through the United States to or from 
Cuba. 

There is no excuse, no justification for 
the continuation of trade with Cuba. It 
is time to resolve the present paradox of 
our Cuban policy. We have, on the one 
hand, withdrawn diplomatic relations, 
branded Castro’s government as Com- 


munist, supported free Cubans in their 


efforts for liberation, and cut the im- 
portation of sugar from Cuba into the 
United States. Yet, we still allow many 
other Cuban imports into this country 
in exchange for US. dollars, foodstuffs, 


- and many other items whose exportation 


can only bolster the Castro regime. 

Surely this policy cannot continue if 
we expect to advance freedom at full 
speed in Cuba. Positive action is nec- 
essary to hasten Castro’s downfall. Mr. 
Speaker, I proudly join my colleagues 
who are fighting for this objective and 
call upon the Congress to enact a com- 
plete trade embargo which would help 
end this tyranny. 
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Klamath’s Sheriff of Old West Practices 
Modern Penology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Sheriff 
“Red” Britton of Klamath County, Oreg. 
has long been well known in our 
part of the country, both for the efficient 
administration of his office and for the 
unique museum and display maintained 
at the Klamath County Jail, which 
makes it a must for visitors to Klamath 
Falls. The Portland Reporter, in its Au- 
gust 7 edition, paid tribute to Sheriff 
Britton and it is a pleasure to call the 
article to my colleagues’ attention: 
KLAMATH’S SHERIFF OF OLD WEST PRACTICES 

MODERN PENOLOGY 
(By Mary Ann Campbell) 
KLAMATH FALuts.—Most law enforcement 


Officers, in the tradition of the Royal Cana- 


dian Mounties, have to go out and get their 
man. 

But Oregon has one sheriff whose job is 
greatly simplified because wanted men come 
to him. 

This unusual sheriff who is sought out by 
criminals instead of the other way around 
is J. Murray “Red” Britton of Klamath Coun- 
ty. 

One such turned up at the sheriff's office 
on the second floor of the courthouse in 
Klamath Falls one day this spring and asked 
if Britton was looking for him. 

“Heck, no,” “Red” said, “What would I 
want with you?” 

His visitor shrugged and left. | 

Twenty minutes later, Britton discovered 
he did indeed have a warrant for the man, 
on charges of contributing to the delin- 
quency of a minor. City and State police 
began looking for the man, but “Red” as- 
sured them he’d be back. 

He was right. The wanted man returned 
and again asked if the sheriff wasn’t looking 
for him. This time, Britton told him he 
was indeed wanted and booked him. 

Another man, charged with murder, drove 
his Thunderbird out to “Red’s” house to give 
himself up. He arrived just as Red was sit- 
ting down to supper. Red invited him to 
join him, but the suspect had eaten, so he 
talked with the sheriff until the meal was 
finished. Then, the two men drove in their 
own cars to the county jail. 

“Red” gets along well with his charges, 
both white men and Klamath Indians, be- 
cause he encourages the men to work in their 
own trades or to develop trades while serving 
time in his jail. 

Eddie Chiloquin, whose grandfather was 
the man the reservation town of Chiloquin 
was named after, has painted several pictures 
for the jail. His study of a buffalo hunt 
hangs in the jail office, his Indian horses are 
displayed over the piano in the small recrea- 
tion room, and his religious paintings, copied 
from small Sunday school cards, hang in the 
hallways of each of the building’s three floors. 

A saddlemaker, Stephen Walcott, whose 
parole somehow got revoked this summer, 


spends his time in jail making saddles and . 


repairing those used by the sheriff’s mounted 
posse. He has made a magnificent black 
leather saddle with silver trimmings for use 
on special occasions and important parades. 
Financing for these projects largely comes 
out of “Red’s” own pocket. 

To provide the prisoners with reading ma- 
terial, “Red” has set up a small library of 
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donated books, which contains such diverse 
titles as “Plutarch’s Lives,” “Chips Off the Old 
Benchley” and “Double Muscadine.” There 


is a stack of back issues of the National Geo- 


graphic, old school books and several Bibles, 
but more volumes would be welcomed. 

Readers sit beside the bookshelf on a solid 
walnut bench made by “Red” in 1928 as a 
project for his eighth grade manual training 
class in Toppenish, Wash. 

Because he believes the men in his care 
must keep some rights as human beings, 
“Red” has provided them with a television 
set in the recreation room and a subscription 
to the Kiamath Falls Herald & News, the 
local daily. He also has a barber come in to 
give shaves and haircuts at prevailing union 
scale on certain days each week. 

Britton is especially proud of the barber 
chair. It’s 100 years old, and he found it in 
the town of Sprague River on the Klamath 
Reservation. Britton has had it restored, so 
it works as well as when it was brand new. 
He even has the original headrest with its 
paper roll to protect the customer’s head. 

In the evenings, he and such prisoners as 
have musical talent get together to play the 
violin, with “Red” providing terrific honky- 
tonk piano accompaniment. The piano is 
another item “off the reservation,” as “Red’”’ 
says. It’s a four-pedal cabinet grand, made 
by Weser Bros., New York, and is probably 
close to the century mark also. 

Outside the jail, “Red” and his charges 
maintain a little pioneer display, which origi- 
nated during the Oregon Centennial in 1959. 
There are models of animals, an ox with 
marble eyes and a horse or two; a copy of 
an old-fashioned high-wheeled bicycle made 
by the prisoners, a model of a frontier fort 
and some old-style tombstones. 

“Red” also has acquired the traces of the 
freight and passenger stagecoach that went 
between Klamath Falls and Lakeview many 
years ago. The garden is cared for by trus- 
ties, who are permitted to work outside with- 
out being under guard. Red believes in their 
word that they will not run away and can 
boast that he has never lost a prisoner since 
he took office on January 16, 1952. 

His beliefs are also expressed in a sign 
hanging over the jail office. 

“Our guests are human beings,” it reads. 
“They are here as punishment, not for 
punishment.” 

This is a view prison organizations wish 
were held by more sheriffs throughout the 
country. 

When a forest fire threatened large tim- 
ber stands near Klamath Falls, Red took 
some of “my boys” out to help fight the 
blaze. During the firefighting some of the 
men were separated from the main group 
in the burning woods and made their way 
back to town on foot. State police picked 
one up on the road outside Klamath Falls 
and brought him to the sheriff’s office, charg- 
ing him with attempted escape. 

“Red” hotly defended his prisoner. 

“He wasn’t escaping,” he explained, “I 
let him out.” 

Odd though this statement sounds from 
a law enforcement officer, the system works. 
The man really was returning to the jail 
and “Red’s” custody. 


Temple University’s Police Science and 
Administration Program 


EXTEN SION mye REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of all Members 
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of Congress some new developments in 
police science and administration. A 
new curriculum in police science and ad- 
ministration was established at Temple 
University in September 1960, under the 
direction of Dean William A. Schrag, of 
the community college. The need for 
an organized program in this field was 
recognized by the Law Observance Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Federal Bar Association. A com- 
mittee of local education and law en- 
forcement officials, under the leadership 
of Harry D. Shargel, Esq., analyzed the 
needs and recommended a program of 
study which resulted in the curriculum 
in police science and administration. 

The following courses are offered: 

Police supervision and leadership; crimi- 
nal investigation; criminal law and proce- 
dure; social aspects of police administration; 
police organization and administration; 
juvenile laws, crime, and delinquency; pro- 
bation and parole administration; introduc- 
tion to criminology; laboratory technique; 
evidence and court procedure; traffic engi- 
neering and control; personal property and 
sales. 


Upon the completion of 16 credit hours 
of these courses a certificate is given to 
the student. If the student completes 
an additional 44 credit hours in the 
Community College of Temple Universi- 
ty, he is awarded the degree of associate 
in science. Programs of this type go a 
long way in helping to make our police 
systems more efficient and the adminis- 
tration of law more effective. The pro- 
gram also points toward a solution of 
the problems of juvenile delinquency. I 
hope that all communities will take no- 
tice of this step forward and in some 
way follow this lead. I have included a 
copy of the professional program to 
show the details of the course: 

A PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM IN POLICE SCIENCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION WITH THE DEGREE OF 
ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE, COMMUNITY COL- 

LEGE OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 

Pa. 

POLICE SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION FACULTY 
Edward J. Burke, BS., M.S., Ph. D. in 

chemistry, police chemist, Philadelphia Po- 

lice Department. 

David L. Chomitz, B.S. in education, M.A., 
Ed. D., assistant professor of business and 
chairman of the business division, Temple 
University Community College. 

Robert H. Coates, B.S., M.S. in Ed., director 
of school extension, Schoo! District of Phila- 
delphia. 

Harold E. Cox, B.A., M.A., Ph. D., assistant 
professor of social sciences, Temple Univer- 
sity Community College. 

John Freehafer, B.S. in education, MS. 
in education, M.A., Ph. D., associate profes- 
sor of English and chairman of the general 
arts division, Temple University Community 
College. 

James W. Gaither, B.A., Ed. M., Ed. D., 
assistant professor of psychological studies 
and director of guidance, Temple Univer- 
sity Community College. 

Howard R. Leary, B.S., LL.B., deputy com- 
missioner, Philadelphia Police Department. 

James J. McNamee, staff inspector, Phila- 
delphia Police Department. 

Richard Overmyer, B.S., M.S. in C.E., dep- 
uty commissioner, de ent of streets, 
traffic engineering, city of Philadelphia, 

John O. Reinemann, LL.B., LL.D., director 


of probation, municipal court, city of Phila- . 


delphia. 
Ernest F. Roberts, B.A., LL.B., professor of 
law, Villanova University Law School. 
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Robert J. Selfridge, inspector, Philadelphia 
Police Department. 

E. Preston Sharp, A.B., M.A., Ph. D., execu- 
tive director, youth study center, city of 
Philadelphia. 

Curtis Wright, Jr., B.S., JD., LL.M., 8.J.D., 
professor of law, Temple University Law 
School. 

Charles P. Zerbe, B.S., LL.B., assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Montgomery County. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1960 


The curriculum in police science and ad- 
ministration, the first of its kind in the 
Delaware Valley area, was established at the 
Community College of Temple sc in 
September 1960. 

The need for an organized program in 
police science and administration was recog- 
nized at a law observance conference held by 
the Federal Bar Association. A committee 
of local education and law enforcement 
officials, under the leadership of Mr. Harry 
D. Shargel, analyzed the needs and recom- 
mended a program of study which resulted 
in the curriculum in police science and ad- 
ministration which offers the degree of as- 
sociate in science from the Community Col- 
lege of Temple University. 

The following sponsoring organizations 
and individuals jointly announced the es- 
tablishment of the police science and ad- 
ministration program: Dr. Millard E. Glad- 
felter, president of Temple University; Dr. 
Allen H. Wetter, superintendent of schools; 
Mr. Albert N. Brown, Philadelphia police 
commissioner; Mr. Denis W. Gealer, past 
president of the Delaware Valley Association 
of Professional Police Officials; Mr. G. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, president of the Police Chiefs As- 
sociation of Southeastern Pennsylvania and 
superintendent of police, Lower Merion 
Township; and Mr. Francis D. Deegan, su- 
perintendent, Fairmont Park Police. 

The police science and administration ad- 
visory committee is composed of Mr. Albert 
N. Brown, Philadelphia police commissioner, 
chairman; Mr. Howard Leary, deputy com- 
missioner, Philadelphia police, secretary; Lt. 
Col. Henry Bassetti, provost marshal, Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot; Capt. Joseph 
Bonner, Delaware Valley Association of Pro- 
fessional Police Officials; Inspector Philip J. 
Cella, Fairmount Park Police; Dr. Dalibor 
W. Kralovec, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion; Staff Inspector James J. McNamee, 
Philadelphia police; Dr. William A. Schrag, 
dean, Community College and Technical In- 
stitute of Temple University; Staff Inspector 
Edwin S. Schriver, Philadelphia police; Mr. 
Henry D. Shargel, Federal Bar Association; 
Mr. Frank A. Sweeney, chief of police, Bor- 
ough of Jenkintown and first vice president, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 


Inc. 


POLICE SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION LEADING 

TO THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 

Elect eight courses (16 semester-hour 
credits): 

Police science le: police supervision and 
leadership. 

Police science 5e: criminal investigation. 

Police science 9e-10e: criminal law and 
procedure. 

Police science lle: social aspects of police 
administration. 

Police science 2le: police organization and 
administration. 

Police science 25e: juvenile laws, crime 
and delinquency. 

Police science 26e: probation and parole 
administration. 

Police science 29e: introduction to crimi- 
nology. 

Police science 3le: laboratory techniques. 

Police science 35e-36e: evidence and court 
procedure. 

Police science 4le: traffic engineering and 
control. 

Police science 43e: personal property and 
sales. 


Business 3e: personal 
Business 4e: mathematics of business. 
Business 3le: law of business contracts. 
Business 32e: law of negotiable instru- 


2 

2 

2 

2 
English le—-2e: written communications. 4 
English 3e: public 2 
English 4e: advanced public speaking... 2 
English 12e: periodical literature......60 2 
Psychology le: personal psychology.... 4 
Psychology 2e: human relations in busi- ‘ 
2 


Secretarial le: elementary typing 
Social Science 2le: American political 


2 
Social Science. 3le: contemporary 

Social Science 4le: contemporary po- 

litical systems ‘i 2 
Electives (any academic course offered 

by Community College). 12 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAM—PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
LEADING TO A CERTIFICATE IN POLICE SCIENCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Police supervision and leadership... ~~ 
Criminal investigation_ 
Criminal law and procedure 
Social aspects of police administration. 
Police organization and adminisyation- 
Juvenile laws, crime, and delinquency. 
Probation and parole administration. 
Introduction to criminology-.-.-_ 

Laboratory techniques-_-_ 
Evidence and court procedure._.....-. a 
Traffic engineering and control. 

Personal property and sales__......... 


Upon the successful completion of 16 se- 
mester hours a certificate will be awarded. 
All law-enforcement personnel, attorneys, or 
individuals interested in professional police 
activities are eligible. 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 


These 16 certificate credits may be used to 
satisfy part of the requirements for the as- 
sociate degree in police science and admin- 
istration. 

To apply for degree status, you must file 
a Temple University application and take 
the Communist College aptitude test. 

Advanced standing toward the associate . 
degree may be requested for comparable de- 
gree courses taken at accredited colleges. — 

For class schedule and tuition, write to 
the Office of the Dean of the Community 
College, Cheltenham Avenue and Sedgwick . 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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